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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SpectaL CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a.m., in the 
ballroom, White Swan Hotel, Uniontown, Pa., Senator Joseph S. 
Clark presiding. 

Present: Senators Clark (presiding) and Hartke. 

Also present: Lawrence C. Merthan, staff director; Frederick B. 
Rhodes, assistant staff director; Samuel V. Merrick, counsel; Frank V. 
Cantwell, assistant research director; Harold Brown, assistant to 
administrative director; James Sundquist, administrative assistant to 
Senator Clark; Emerson Hynes, legislative assistant to Senator Mc- 
Carthy; William Batt, Jr., Secretary of Labor and Industry, State 
of Pennsylvania. 

CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator CLark. The committee will be in session. 
I am happy to see so many interested citizens here in connection 
with the hearing of this Special Senate Committee on Unemployment 


Problems, which is holding the first of three Pennsylvania hearings 
here in Uniontown today. 

I am honored to have with me as a member of the committee Senator 
Vance Hartke of Indiana, who has taken a deep interest in this matter, 
has a wide understanding of the unemployment problem, and has 
already been of great assistance and help to the committee. 

I will ask Senator Hartke if he has a statement he would like to make. 


SENATOR HARTKE’S STATEMENT 


Senator Harrxe. I do have a statement I would like to submit for 
the record, and I supply it for the record. 

I want to say I am particularly happy to be here in Pennsylvania 
with you today. Iam sorry it has to be under such circumstances, to 
go into a matter which imposes such dire consequences on so many of 
our fine people. 

I pointed out in my statement that insofar as the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned, you are to be congratulated on two counts. In 
Washington, I have watched the operation and the working of Senator 
Joseph Clark, who is chairing this meeting today, and I want you to 
know that no man, in my opinion, can speak with more authority 
and with better understanding and with a better outlook for the un- 
fortunate people who are struck by unemployment than he. 
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I know he has worked on the question of industrial development, the 
question of unemployment, distressed areas, and other related matters 
which are going to be in the forefront of this hearing. 

He is a tireless worker; he makes his work and his spirit felt in 
Washington, and this is very important. 

Also, I would like to pay tribute to your fine Governor, whom I have 
known for quite some time—in fact, I first met him in 1952—and the 
industrial development program that you have here in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately, Indiana and Pennsylvania share one dubious dis- 
tinction, we both have high numbers of unemployed people. But I 
think you can look forward to great sympathetic understanding from 
both the Governor and his staff, and from Senator Clark, and from 
other members of the committee who are working on this problem. I 
hope in some way I can be of some help to you, and I hope that you can 
give us a worthwhile message to take back to Washington. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Senator Hartke, for those 
kind words. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Harrxe. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly happy to be 
here in Pennsylvania with you today. I know that this is one of the 
areas which has been most severely hit by unemployment, and I am 
confident that the information which we receive will be of tremendous 
help to the committee. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, last week we began the work of the 
committee by holding 3 days of hearings in Washington. We received 
testimony from economists, and representatives of labor, business, and 
government. I was particularly impressed by the testimony which 
es given by the Secretary of Labor of your Commonwealth, William 

att. 

Our hearings last week indicated two approaches to the problem of 
unemployment. One is that it is no spin because we must inevit- 
ably have some unemployment. One witness in fact—a representa- 
tive of the National Chamber of Commerce—said that some types of 
unemployment may be “a positive economic good.” I shall be inter- 
ested to hear what the representatives of business here today will say 
about this. 

Another approach which has been suggested about the large number 
of unemployed is that it is a real problem—a national problem. And, 
as such, it must be dealt with on a national level. Certainly, this is, 
I believe, the wiser course to follow in considering this matter. 

Perhaps no industry has suffered more because of technological 
change than the coal-mining industry. I know about this because 
my own State of Indiana is a coal-producing State, and I know what 
adverse effects it has had on the economy of certain parts of Indiana. 

I look upon this problem not in terms of what is or is not good eco- 
nomics. Itismorethanthat. This isa social problem, too, and like it 
or not, it must be an important part of our consideration. 

Here in Pennsylvania you have made great strides in the last few 
years in providing for industrial development in your areas of labor 
surplus. In fact, the Pennsylvania program of industrial develop- 
ment has been nationally recognized and your laws on this are becom- 
ing the model laws for other States with similar problems. 
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But laws such as these are only good if properly administered. And 
here in Pennsylvania you have every reason to be proud of the vigorous 
action which your State administration has talise to help develop 
industry and for the amount of money which Pennsylvania has pro- 
vided for carrying out your program of industrial development—more 
than all other States combined. 

As the former mayor of an Indiana city, I can say that Governor 
Lawrence’s work in remaking Pittsburgh was always a matter of 
high praise when we met at various conferences of mayors. Indus- 
trial development, then, is not new to Governor Lawrence. I know 
that you can look forward to his continued sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problem and a vigorous approach to its solution. 

And in Washington, D.C., there is no man I know that can speak 
to the Congress with more authority on unemployment, distressed 
areas, industrial development and other related matters than the 
chairman of this hearing. As the former mayor of one of the Com- 
monwealth’s great cities, he knows the human and social problems 
and the suffering which goes with unemployment. 

Senator Clark, I am looking forward with interest to hearing the 
witnesses today, and I am also looking forward to working very 
closely with you on this matter when we return to Washington. I 
know that what information we get here today about this area’s prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment and the methods which the State and 
its citizens are using in an attempt to cope with it will be of great 
assistance to the committee. 


PROGRAM AND SITUATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Ciark. As I say, we are here today to doa job. 

This is the first field hearing of the special Senate Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, which \was created last month and in- 
structed to report its recommendations for legislative action by next 
January 31. 

eta ce some 12 to 15 hearings will be held throughout the 


country this fall. Two others will be held in Pennsylvania, in Wilkes- 
Barre tomorrow and Altoona on October 26. Because of the press of 
other duties, members of the committee have necessarily had to ar- 
range to divide the hearings among us, which is the reason only two 
Senators are present today. But we will all have available the com- 
plete record of all the hearings. 

This committee is seeking the answer to the basic question as to 
why so much unemployment continues to exist in a period of rela- 
tive national prosperity, and what can be done about it. 

The Under Secretary of Commerce told this committee in our 
Washington hearing last week that national production and national 
income are at record heights. In these respects, we are nearly out of 
the recession of 1957 and 1958. But unemployment has not recovered 
to the same degree. Unemployment still stands at 3.25 million, or 
over 5 percent of the labor force, and in some areas of the country— 
such as this one—the figures run as high as 15 to 20 percent. These 


figures do not include workers partially employed, or workers out on 
strike, 
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This committee wants to find out what you in Fayette County and 
surrounding counties are doing to create jobs and how successful 
ou have been. We want to find out what the Commonwealth of 
ennsylvania is doing to assist; and Governor Lawrence will tell us 
that story here this afternoon. And we want your views as to what 
you think the Federal Government can do, and should be doing, to 
help your efforts. 
he Congress last year passed an area redevelopment bill, which 
authorized $280 million in ems for industrial development for areas 
of persistent and heavy unemployment. The President vetoed that 
bill. This year, the Senate passed an even stronger bill, providing 
$389 million in loans and grants. We want you to tell us whether you 
think that bill is the right approach, or whether it should be modified. 

We want your views on the special problems of minority groups, and 
of older workers. We want to know whether we need more or better 
programs of training or retraining of workers in new skills. We want 
to know whether young ee are getting jobs and whether they have 
the education and training they need. 

It is my view, and I think most of the members of our committee 
share this view, that there is far too much complacency in the country 
today about unemployment. There is too much talk that 5 percent 
unemployment nationally—rising to 15 or 20 percent in particular 
localities—is natural and inevitable. Some of our witnesses last week 
even described some unemployment as “desirable” and a “positive 
economic good.” 

Yet the experience of Great Britain, Sweden, West Germany and 
other industrial countries is that unemployment can be brought down 
to 2 or 3 percent and held there. 

And our own commonsense tells us that the tremendous economic 
loss that unemployment represents—the heavy drain on tax resources 
that it makes necessary—and the great social evil it imposes need not 
and must not be tolerated. 

There is much evidence that if we take the attitude that unemploy- 
ment should be left to work itself out, the situation will get worse 
rather than better. In our major industries, as well as in agriculture, 
we are constantly producing more and more output with fewer and 
fewer people. Bian 1953, employment has fallen by 1.2 million in 
manufacturing, railroads, and mining, yet with a substantial increase 
in total output. And within a few years, about 3 million young peo- 
ple a year must be absorbed into the labor force compared to only 2 
million now. 

It is my own hope that the work of this committee can shatter the 
national complacency about unemployment—that it can focus the 
attention of the Congress and of the Nation on the facts about the pro- 
longed and heavy unemployment that continues to exist in spite of 
the apparent general prosperity, and on the gloomy prospects ahead 
if things are simply allowed to drift. I hope that our committee can 
provide the basis for the concerted national action that is necessary to 
reduce unemployment to the barest minimum consistent with a new 
and dynamic economy. 

I want to express the regrets of Senator Scott, who is a member 
of this committee, at his inability tobe here. It is really not his fault. 
We both had filled engagements for the month of October with a very 
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heavy schedule of traveling throughout Pennsylvania, and we just 
were not able to find a common date when we could both come here. 

Senator Scott will be at the hearings in Wilkes-Barre tomorrow, 
and in Altoona later this week. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SCOTT 


I have a statement here from Senator Scott which I would like to 
have incorporated in the record at this point, in which he expresses 
his regrets at not being here, and points to his bill which was intro- 
duced into the Senate last January to set up a permanent organiza- 
tion within our Government to deal with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. He states his support for area redevelopment legislation, and 
conveys his regrets that he cannot be with us today. 

I will ask his complete statement to be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Scott is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, at the outset, let me say that the leadership in the Senate per- 
formed an outstanding service to appoint a committee such as this in the clos- 
ing days of the past hectic session which might undertake studies into the cause 
and effect of unemployment in this country. It is a good thing that these hear- 
ings ean be conducted during the recess of the Congress when the pressures of 
partisan considerations are eased. I earnestly regret that I am unable to be 
in Uniontown today, but important commitments made last summer which could 
not be changed prevent my being with you in person. I look forward to sitting 
with the committee tomorrow in Wilkes-Barre and again on October 26 when 
it meets in Altoona. 

Let me add a personal word of appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
kindness in bringing this statement to the attention of those at the Uniontown 
hearing. 

On January 14, 1959, I introduced a bill in the Senate designed to set up a 
permanent organization within our Government which would deal with the 
problem of unemployment on a continuing basis. Certainly, I am not alone in 
the conviction that this problem needs to be dealt with over the long pull. Many 
of my colleagues feel this way and have introduced legislation to accomplish 
the same sort of thing that my bill, S. 268, would do. In honesty we all would 
admit that we vary in our views as to the method and procedures to be followed 
and in the nature of Federal assistance which should be allocated for the 
purpose. 

All who have given thought to this problem would agree that it cannot be 
taken over totally by a paternalistic agency in Washington, thus removing it 
from the hands of local officials. Like all complex situations, this is one which 
requires the intelligent action of people at all levels of our Government. If this 
one is to be solved in our time—and we feel sure that it can—it will be as the 
result of the concerted action of thoughtful citizens of communities such as 
Uniontown, Connelsville, and your seriously affected areas, with the sympathetic 
help of the Federal Government. Only in this manner can the differing local 
situations be met and overcome. 

I feel that this committee is performing a real service to the Congress and 
to the people in going into the areas where unemployment constitutes a thorny 
problem and learning at firsthand of the causes of persistent unemployment. 
In this manner the committee can bring to the Senate a report warm with the 
person-to-person touch and not one which has been prepared by a statistician 
who, sitting in a back room, writes an interpretation from a pile of statistics. 

It is my confident hope that legislation will be passed early in the next session 
of the Congress which will provide the organization to effect the solution to the 
unemployment problem. We have in certain cities excellent examples of what 
can be done by encouraging industry to come into areas of labor surplus. I 
foresee that if this legislation is passed, area redevelopment can begin with 
vital application to all areas of our country where these sagging pockets of 
unemployment persist. 

I will continue to press for area redevelopment legislation. 
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I feel that we must set our economic house in order. This hearing and the 
ones to follow will provide much valuable information for the Congress and for 
the organization whose permanent job it shall be to effect a coordinated plan of 
area redevelopment, and related action to relieve unemployment. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I am deeply sorry that my earlier com- 
mitment for this day makes it impossible for me to be present with the com- 
mittee in Uniontown. I am certain that those who appear before the committee 
will understand that we seek to solve this problem in a spirit of cooperation 
which shall transcend partisan lines. 

Senator CLarK. We have 21 witnesses we want to hear from today, 
and that is going to make it necessary to travel at considerable speed, 
and I am going to ask the witnesses if they will cooperate with us 
in filing formal statements for the record, and then just hitting the 
high spots of their testimony, so that we can develop by questions any 
points in detail we would like to bring out. 

I would like to express my gratification in having here with us today 
the Congressman for this district, Dr. Thomas E. Morgan, distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, but 
also a man who has had the keenest interest in the economics of this 
area, and who has done more than anyone I can think of to try to bring 
a satisfactory solution to the unemployment situation here. 

Dr. Morgan, we would be very happy to hear from you at this time. 
Do you have a statement to make to us? 

Mr. Morean. Yes, Senator. 

Senator CuarK. I should say also I have asked Secretary of Labor 
and Industry William L. Batt, Jr., of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, to sit here with us, because of his knowledge in this matter, 
knowing that he can be helpful to us as we go along. 

Dr. Morgan, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Hartke, and Mr. Secre- 
tary, I am happy to be here. I just want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for picking this area. This is one of the most vital areas 
of unemployment in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to incorporate my statement in the 
permanent record of the hearings, and yee: that the Secretary has 
many, many witnesses lined up this morning, and I think I will forfeit 
my time and give my time to the people who really know the condi- 
tions in this district. 

Senator Cuarx. Thank you very much, Dr. Morgan. We certainly 
appreciate your being here to help us. 

(The prepared statement of Congressman Morgan is as follows:) 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this important committee to 
testify on the economic needs of the people of the 26th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania. We are honored that you chose Uniontown as one of the com- 
munities to study the problems of unemployment in the United States. 

The committee can make a real contribution toward helping solve the major 
economic problem facing the American people on the domestic front; namely, 
the problem of unemployment and want. 

Here in the Uniontown-Connellsville labor market we still have the tragic 
situation, despite general economic recovery, where one out of every six persons 
willing and seeking work is unemployed. This is not a new situation in this 
community. For years we have suffered from chronic unemployment, and during 
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the depth of the recession unemployment in this labor market reached alarming 
proportions—about one out of every four people in the labor force was un- 
employed. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a local situation. The problem of unemployment 
is one of grave national concern. The latest estimate of the U.S. Department 
of Labor is that there were almost 3.2 million unemployed in the United States 
during September, and this figure certainly underestimates the true picture of 
unemployment in the country. 

According to testimony presented before your committee in Washington, it 
was estimated that when strikers and part-time employed are included on a pro 
rata basis, the total number of unemployed in the country is actually 6 million. 

Of course, the boys with the sharp pencils who calculate unemployment did 
not include these groups among the unemployed. But we know that when the 
worker is employed only part of the week, he cannot purchase the groceries and 
feed his family even though the Government statisticians do not count him as 
unemployed. 

Similarly, the worker’s family suffers when there is a work stoppage and he 
fails to receive his wages during the strike. 

I am not concerned with the statistical niceties and fine definitions; I am 
concerned with the needs of people, and when a worker fails to get his weekly 
pay envelope, I know that there is a family in want and misery. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that this situation of mass unemployment cannot be 
tolerated and that a positive vigorous program is needed to combat this economic 
cancer in our midst. Of course, we are all encouraged by the economic recovery 
which took place in the Nation during the past year. But again I refer to 
testimony presented before your committee. 

Following each of the last two recessions, the problem of unemployment has 
remained in each case a graver problem than it was before the recession. It is 
up to our leaders in business, labor, and the Government to inaugurate a com- 
prehensive program which would alleviate suffering fromm unemployment and 
help secure full economic recovery. 

I believe that the Federal Government has a responsibility in this matter 
which it cannot shirk. Without the vast resources of the Federal Government, 
there can be no effective and sustained program to combat unemployment. 

I am not asking or urging handouts. The people in my district, as well as 
the unemployed throughout the United States, do not want handouts; they want 
useful, productive jobs to help build a strong economy and a powerful nation 
and to provide for their families and for themselves. 

As I said earlier, here in Uniontown-Connellsville we have suffered from 
chronic unemployment for most of this last decade. The people in this com- 
munity have invested during the last few years more than $700,000 to help bring 
industry and new businesses to the area. As you know, the State has also started 
a program to attract new industry and has invested millions of dollars in this 
venture. We now need the help of the Federal Government in order to make 
this program fully effective. 

Action is needed on at least two programs: 

(1) We must strengthen and improve our unemployment insurance program 
so that when a person becomes unemployed he can count on a minimum of 
income which would supply his loved ones and himself with the necessities of 
life. The duration of benefits should also be extended for at least 39 weeks. 
Here in Pennsylvania, we have already a better program than many other States, 
but I say to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that it is unfair 
to burden the businessmen in one State with higher taxes to pay unemployment 
benefits and give unfair competitive advantages to employers in other States 
which provide inadequate unemployment insurance benefits and consequently 
get away with paying less unemployment taxes. To equalize the tax burden, 
as far as unemployment insurance is concerned, Federal standards are needed. 

(2) But above all we need a positive, comprehensive program to help alleviate 
the problems of chronic unemployment which have plagued many American com- 
munities. We cannot afford to let communities deteriorate and subject the 
people to suffering the economic losses that go with the decline of prosperous 
and proud comunities. To help solve the problem of depressed economic areas, 
a Federal program is needed. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I do not say to let Uncle Sam do it. I am urging that 
the Federal Government take the leadership in helping the people of the depressed 
communities in conjunction with their State and local governments to help fight 
chronic unemployment. 
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Last year Congress passed legislation which would have offered just that. It 
is most unfortunate that the President saw fit to veto the area redevelopment 
legislation. A great deal of human suffering and economic loss would have been 
averted if this legislation had been enacted last year. 

I have proposed similar legislation to the bill vetoed by the President last 
year. I believe that my bill, which is similar to S. 722, passed by the Senate 
earlier this year, would go a long way to help resolve the problems of unemploy- 
ment in chronically depressed areas. 

My bill is based on the philosophy that there is no substitute for self-help, but 
it also recognizes the responsibility of the Federal Government to aid depressed 
areas. 

The major provisions of this bill are as follows: 

(1) It would provide for a revolving fund of $100 million from which busi- 
nesses locating or expanding in depressed industrial areas could borrow money 
with local and State participation at low interest rates. It is a well-known 
fact that a major obstacle to the development of business in depressed areas is 
the lack of venture capital. My bill would fill part of this gap. A similar fund 
is also provided for low income rural areas. 

(2) Another problem facing chronically depressed areas is the lack of suit- 
able public facilities to make them sufficiently attractive to new industries. My 
bill would therefore establish another revolving fund from which communities 
could borrow funds to improve their public facilities. 

In extreme cases, where the taxable income of the community has deteriorated 
to the extent that it would be impossible for the people in the area to carry the 
additional burden involved in improving public facilities, the Federal Govern- 
ment would also extend grants. 

(3) A major problem facing the unemployed in depressed areas is that with 
a decline of the industries in which they have been employed, their skills become 
obsolete. To help the unemployed gain new skills suitable for industries 
locating in these areas, the bill would provide for a training program. It is 
only reasonable to expect that during the period of training, but not exceeding 
13 weeks, the unemployed should be paid some means of subsistence to support 
themselves and their families. 

In order to limit cost on this program, the total annual outlay for subsistence 
payments would be restricted to $10 million a year. 

(4) In order to help depressed communities to fully utilize their human and 
physical resources, it is necessary to prepare comprehensive surveys of the com- 
munities’ potential. My bill would therefore offer technical assistance to de- 
pressed communities. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this minimum program which I suggested is 
essential not only for the welfare of the direct victims of unemployment and 
want, but is also essential to aid the total economic growth of the Nation 
and to help build a strong and free America. I am confident that your in- 
vestigations will confirm this need. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S, MOORHEAD 


Senator Cxiark. I also have a statement in letter form addressed to 
Senator Eugene McCarthy, chairman of this committee, from Con- 
gressman William S. Moorhead of the 28th District of Pennsylvania, 
and I will ask to have that incorporated into the record at this time. 

(The prepared statement of Congressman Moorhead is as follows:) 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1959. 
Hon. EuGENE J. McCartny, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCartuy: The recent bipartisan action of the Senate leader- 
ship in appointing, under your able chairmanship, a Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems is most encouraging. The hearings are needed because there is 
a tendency on the part of all too many of our national teaders to talk glowingly 
about prosperity while sweeping under the rug, so to speak, the existence of 
pockets of serious unemployment across the country. 

I am particularly pleased to learn that you are commencing hearings imme- 
diately and that your committee is going into the field to the very core of the 
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problem—economically depressed areas in Pennsylvania and other of our older 
industrial States. 

Those of us from these States know the problems well and count you among 
our strongest supporters in efforts to remedy the plight of depressed areas. 
Your record as a member of the House Committee on Ways and Means and, 
more recently, in the Senate indicates the Senete leadership made a most 
propitious choice in selecting you as chairman. 

Pennsylvanians who, for years, have been pouring their private and public 
resources into the struggle to create a new industrial base in those communities 
where changing economic patterns in the coal, railroad, and textile industries 
have left thousands jobless are among the best witnesses you could hear. For- 
tunately you have scheduled testimony from many of them and they can speak 
most ably for Pennsylvania. 

My purpose in writing to you as committee chairman and in asking that my 
letter be made part of the record of the hearings to be held in Uniontown, 
Fayette County, Pa., on October 14 is to express as emphatically as I can the 
necessity that these hearings foster among Americans from all sections of the 
country the realization that pockets of unemployment constitute weakness in the 
economy as a whole and must be eliminated in the national interest. 

What I have already read of your agenda for the hearings—depressed areas, 
industrial migration, Federal standards for unemployment compensation, auto- 
mation and new vocational training for displaced workers—augurs well for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

Depressed labor areas, for example, are areas of established industrial capacity 
and skilled workers. To permit these areas to decline in business and popula- 
tion is to waste valuable resources developed at great cost a generation or two 
ago. 

Now that Russia and other nations have openly claimed that they will out- 
produce us, we simply cannot afford the economic waste of idle capacity and idle 
men. 

Industrial migration undertaken simply for the purpose of avoiding legiti- 
mate community responsibility accomplishes very little in terms of overall 
national economic strength and may create new problems in the future. 

Automation, however, is the one factor which, more than any other, casts its 
shadow over your proceedings. For, while we cannot oppose automation in the 
manner of mobs of old destroying the early steam-driven looms, we must prepare 
for its changes. 

Automation is changing the employment pattern in both the office and factory 
and only by providing training in the new occupations the age of automation will 
i Rog we turn this new advance into the economic blessing all of us hope 
it will be. 

For the past 5 years now there has been developing at the national level, 
through the efforts of you and others, a legislative blueprint which, if we would 
but enact it, would enable us to take two giant strides toward meeting the twin 
related problems of automation and the pockets of unemployment. 

I refer to broad, comprehensive legislation proposed to aid distressed industrial 
and agricultural areas and to proposals to establish Federal minimum standards 
for the unemployment compensation programs in effect in the various States. 

The first, distressed, area legislation, through its emphasis on loans to local 
groups in developing new industries and its provision for aid in new vocational 
training, goes directly to the new economic problems of our automation age. 

The second, unemployment compensation standards, can ease much of the 
suffering of those workers who, through no fault of their own, are caught in the 
industrial change. This legislation would also eliminate one of the unfair 
factors used all too often in the fierce competition among the States to woo in- 
dustry from other areas. 

The unfair factor is the practice of some States in citing such things as 
negligible unemployment compensation programs as factors lowering the cost 
of doing business within their borders. 

Such tactics penalize the States which have attempted to develop adequate un- 
employment compensation programs in response to human need. Federal stand- 
ards in this field would eliminate such unfair practices as well as meeting a 
basie need in our industrial economy. 

As we who advocate such legislation have found all too often, however, national 
public opinion has not been sufficiently mobilized behind these measures. If 
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your hearings can change this, if they can create a genuine national awareness 
of the whole country’s stake in the problems you are now exploring, the hearings 
will have accomplished their immediate purpose. 

I stand ready to help you in this effort in any way I can now and when the 
next session of Congress begins. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. MoorHEAp. 

Senator CLark. Our first witness this morning is Herman M. Buck, 
counsel for the Fayette County Development Council. 

Mr. Buck, we are very happy to have you with us here. You have 
been very useful in connection with earlier hearings on area redevelop- 
ment legislation held by the Production and Stabilization Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate, and we 
are pleased that you can be with us again. Will you please give us 
your statement in your own way ? 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN M. BUCK, COUNSEL, FAYETTE COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Mr. Buck. Thank you very much, Senator Clark. 

A great deal of the material covered in my present statement I have 
already presented to the subcommittee in connection with the legisla- 
tion that was pending in the last Congress that would provide assist- 
ance to areas such as ours who are unemployed, or suffering from 
underemployment, and I am not going to repeat it. 

Senator Ciark. Let the record show that the witness is referring to 
his testimony before the Subcommittee on Production and Stabili- 
zation. 

Mr. Buck. As you known, we have had a very serious unemploy- 
ment problem in our country since 1945, when at one time we had 
14,500 people employed in the coal and coke industry, and today, 
through no fault of our own, we find we only have 2,500 employed 
because of the depression of our coal resources, so that our difficulty 
as an unemployment area arises solely from the fact that our coal 
resources have been depleted, and with the depletion of those coal 
resources went the shutdown of mines and coke plants, and we have 
got a lot of people who are now unemployed. 

According to our latest unemployment figures, we have approxi- 
mately 12,300 people unemployed, which represents about 25 percent 
of our employable population. 

As you know, we have been engaged in a bootstrap operation in our 
county trying to help ourselves fill this void by trying to attract new 
industry into our area to provide jobs for our unemployed. 


FAYETTE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Senator CLark. Mr. Buck, I think you ought to state for the record, 
if you will, just what the Fayette County Development Council is, 
how it was organized, and what its mission is. 

Mr. Buck. The Fayette County Development Council was organ- 


ized to promote the industrial development of our county, and is 
basically a promotional organization to whom the citizens of our 
county contributed approximately $100,000 to sell this area to new 
industry. 
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It does not engage in the actual construction of factory buildings. 
All of that is done by a number of development corporations that 
have organized in the various communities of Fayette County, that 
go out to their citizens and residents for the purpose of raising out- 
right contributions to industrial development corporations. 

Senator Cirarx. How much of that $100,000 have you spent? 

Mr. Buck. I think we have just about expended $80,000 of it. I 
think we are down to our last $20,000. It was set up on a 5-year plan, 
and we will have to go to our own people again to raise money to 
continue the Fayette County Development Council as a promotional 
organization. 

Senator CLarK. Do you expect to be able to raise additional money ? 

Mr. Buck. We, at our last meeting, decided that we would go out 
to raise additional funds to maintain this promotional organization. 
It is completely unrelated to our development corporations to which 
our people have contributed about $700,000, and as a result of the 
money that was contributed to those development corporation, I think 
you visited the steel scaffolding plant. 

Senator CLarkK. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Buck. Also the Rockwell meters plant. 

Senator Ciark. That is correct. 


GREATER UNIONTOWN INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Buck. Those plants were constructed by the development cor- 
poration of the Greater Uniontown Industrial Fund, and what we 
have found, and where we find ourselves today, and why we supported 
this legislation that you referred to, was that we are now, we now 
find ourselves in the position of a community that has tried to help 
itself before going to anybody else in the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment for help, and we just find that in this bootstrap operation, 
ae we are just reaching, scraping the bottom of our community fund 

arrel. 

In all of these projects, we initially, before the advent of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority, we financed 80 
percent of the cost of that plant through private financing, and the 
community put in 20 percent. 

When the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority Act 
was enacted, we were able to obtain 30 percent from the State, 50 
percent from private sources, and 20 percent from our own com- 
munity. 

If _ realize that we have spent about $3,300 for each job that 
we have created, it has actually cost us about $3,300 to create a new 
job in our new industry program. 

Well, if you would just ponder the fact that we have 12,300 people 
unemployed, and if we were going to set about oun jobs for 50 
percent of them, we would have to raise in Fayette County $24.5 
million to make up our 20 percent of the amount of money that it 
would take to build plants that would provide employment for ap- 
proximately 6,000 people. ome 

Senator can That money is not in Fayette County ; is it? 


Mr. Buck. Well, I am sure it is not in Fayette County, and the 
reason that we endorsed the Federal legislation before the Senate 
Banking—this committee that you referred to, was because we felt 
at least you were dealing with communities such as ours that have 
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really helped themselves, and really practiced the philosophy, that 
we were reaching the point where no matter how good intentioned 
we may be, our program to attract new industry was going to lose 
momentum because we would not be able to fund the 20-percent obli- 
gation that we have to assume. 

So that at least in our endorsement of this legislation we felt that 
for the Federal Government to authorize sound Federal loans to 
communities such as ours up to 65 percent of the cost of the project, 
was a sound program, and could do an effective job in helping us 
solve our own unemployment problems. 

Senator Crarx. What you are saying is, if Uncle Sam doesn’t come 
in and pick up part of the tab, the tab is not going to be picked up; is 
that rightt 
Mr. Buck. Well, if we are not going to be able to continue the kind 
of job we have done in the past 8 years, we are going to have to quit. 

Senator Hartke. When did this program of yours start? 

Mr. Buck. About 8 years ago. 

It was interesting to me to hear the pros and cons that were offered 
to support the various bills and, of course, we were very pleased to 
at least know that everybody recognizes today that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does have a responsibility in this area. 

Senator CrarK. I wish you were right. 

Mr. Buck. Well, I like to think that they recognize that there is 
a responsibility in this area, and we, therefore, feel that it is a legiti- 
mate area, although it may be untested, yet we feel that based on our 
experience, it would enable communities such as ours that want to 
help themselves—and we have many communities like that in the 
United States that are not interested in any handouts from the Gov- 
ernment—on a sound loan basis, to build new industry, to provide 
new jobs, and I don’t agree with the views that have been expressed 
that this type of legislation will produce discrimination between 
communities, that every community can better solve its own unem- 
ployment problems without Federal cooperation ; that sufficient long- 
time credit is available on reasonable terms for new plants and mod- 
ernization for small industry. 

Senator CrarK. What are you quoting from, Mr. Buck? 

Mr. Buck. I have read, I mean, I have been interested in this prob- 
lem, and I think I could tell you where I am quoting from, I don’t 
have it in here, but it is opposition that I have read to this type of 
legislation. 

Senator Crark. It sounds like the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Bucs. Well 

Senator CiarK. That is the burden of their testimony before this 
committee. 

Mr. Buck. I am saying I don’t agree with it, based on our experience 
we have here in Uniontown. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any connection with the local chamber 
of commerce ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, I am a director of the loca] chamber and I also hap- 
pened to have been for 2 years a director of the State chamber; | 
represented this area. 

Senator CiarK. Do you think the views just attributed to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce would be shared by the local chamber of 
commerce ? 
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Mr. Buck. Well, I wouldn’t want to make a broad statement on it. 
All I would like you to understand is that so far as my experience on 
our level, knowing what we have done, we don’t find anything about 
legislation that would enable us to borrow 65 percent of the cost of 
a new plant from the Federal Government un-American or foreign 
to our way of life. 

Senator Crark. Senator Hartke? 

Senator Hartke. Let me ask you a question, Mr. Buck. At the 
beginning of these hearings, Mr. Fackler, representing the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, testified that some unemployment may be a 
positive economic good. In other words, he made a statement to us, 
that some of this unemployment may be good for the United States of 
America. 

Do you feel that this is correct? I expressed the opinion at that 
time that this was not the view of the local chambers of commerce. I 
didn’t think it was. And being a member, do you feel that is the view 
of the local chamber of commerce here ? 

I am not interested in getting any—we have got to settle a question 
of philosophy here. 

Mr. Buck. Well, I can tell you, sir, that I don’t share that 
philosophy. 

Senator Harrke. That is right. 

Mr. Buck. And I don’t think we do, because we have lived with 
people who are unemployed, and I don’t share the philosophy that 
unemployment is a wholesome thing. 

I don’t know that you are ever going to reach the point where you 
have no unemployment, but I think we ought to constantly strive to 
reduce wnienplepanns to a minimum, and we feel that by being able 
to get. some assistance on a loan basis, with those loans to be repaid, 
that we are going to help the unemployment problems generally in 
this country. 

Senator Harrxe. Another statement he made, he said part of this 
was a necessary evil. 

Do you think we have to content ourselves with this—that we have 
to have this evil of unemployment—or can we do something about it? 

Mr. Buck. Well, I am one who believes that we ought to constantly 
strive to provide employment. for people who are willing to work. 

Senator Hartke. We met some people today. and I asked them that 
question, out at the radiator plant, Standard Radiator. I asked those 
people there if they wanted to work, and they did. Do you feel these 
people here want to work ? 

Mr. Buck. I have often said this before, and I know this is the 
experience of every new plant that comes into Uniontown, we have 
the finest. working force, productive, labor working force in this area 
that you will find anywhere in the country, and that isn’t just my view, 
but that is the view of the plants that have come in here and have 
visited today. 

Senator Hartke. Why don’t they go somewhere else to get a job? 

Mr. Buck. Well, their roots are here. They like it here. They 
have homes here; they have bought homes out in the area where our 
coal mines are no longer working. They just like to live here and like 
to stay here, and we want to do what we can to help them. 

_You know, we have recognized that the major responsibility to pro- 
videemployment for our people rests with us. 
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I would merely like to mention two other things briefly : Congress- 
man Morgan is familiar with this problem. You visited Steel Scaffold- 
ing this morning. This is a wholly owned subsidiary of a parent 
company. The subsidiary employs less than 500 people; it maybe 
employs 100 people. All of this—— 

Senator Cuark. Steel Scaffolding, they told us 90 people when they 
were in production; on account of the steel strike they are ‘way down. 

Mr. Buck. Now here is the problem that I think you could give some 
attention to, and Congressman Morgan has been kind enough to con- 
sider the problem. But Steel Scaffolding is disqualified from bidding 
on certain business with the Federal Government because if you take 
into consideration the affiliates that are service and sales organiza- 
tions, they rise above 500 employees, although if you take into con- 
sideration Steel Scaffolding and other manufacturing affiliates of 
the parent, they are less than 250 people actually engaged in manu- 
facturing. 

Senator CLark. You say they are disqualified ? 

Mr. Buck. Because you affiliate the sales, the parent corporation's, 
and say they have got over 500 people. 

Senator CiarK. You are talking now about qualification as a small 
business in order to get a defense contract ? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. Now we have a plant here in this area 
that cannot bid on Government contracts because of this definition in 
the Small Business Administration Act. They cannot get certain 
kinds of business and bid on certain kinds of business, because they do 
not qualify as a small business. 


CONTINUANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Harrke. Mr. Buck, let me ask you this in view of that— 
I don’t want to interrupt that—the National Association of Manu- 
facturers representative at these hearings testified that they did not 
want the Small Business Administration to continue, that they opposed 
this. 

Do you oppose that type of legislation ? 

Mr. Buck. You mean they want to abolish the Small Business Ad- 
ministration ? 

Senator Harrxe. That is right. 

Mr. Buck. Well, I will tell you, I am not really qualified to express 
an opinion on that broad general question, and I do not know enough 
about it to make an intelligent answer. But what I do want to call 
to your attention 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Buck, let me ask you this, this is the point: 
I think you folks are going to have to make up your mind whether 
you are going to support that kind of statement. You are asking us 
as Senators to try to help you go in and get business for this local 
concern under the Small Senne Administration Act which the 
National Association of Manufacturers say they do not even want on 
the books at all. 

Mr. Buck. Well, I will answer that question in this way. If what 
they don’t want on the books is going to hurt us in Fayette County, 
and not help us reduce our unemployment problem, then I am 
against it. 

That may be a selfish answer, but I live here and that is the way I 
feel about it. 
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Senator Harrxe. I think that is a real unselfish answer. 

Mr. Buck. Now what I do want to follow through with though is 
this, Congressman Morgan was kind enough, through his office, to 
send us a proposed amendment to the Small Business Act, which I 
would like to incorporate as a part of this record, which would permit 
an affiliate of a company whose manufacturing employees are less than 
500 to bid on Government contracts in areas that qualify as depressed 
and distressed labor areas, and we feel that the enactment of that 
amendment to the Small Business Act would not be detrimental and 
would be helpful because it would mean that small businesses that 
have—it nauk mean that affiliates that are not engaged in manufac- 
turing operations with more than 500 people could bid on contract and 
not be penalized because the service organization takes them over 500. 

Senator CiarK. We will be happy to have that amendment appear 
as a part of this record, and I will make it my job to see that it is 
referred to Senator William Proxmire, of Wisconsin, who is chairman 
of the Small Business Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking 


and Currency, and perhaps he will be wiiling to consider it when we 
convene again in January. 
Our committee has no legislative authority and responsibility. We 


just make recommendations, and we will be happy to have that. 
Mr. Buck. Thank you. 


(The proposed amendment follows :) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE SMALL BusINEss AcT 


A BILL To amend the Small Business Act to provide that the affiliate or subsidiary status 
of a business concern in an economically depressed area shall not be taken into account 
in determining whether such concern is eligible for assistance under such Act in security 
Government procurement contracts 


That section 8 of the Small Business Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) (1) In applying the criteria expressed in this Act in order to determine 
whether a business concern may be certified under subsection (b)(6) as a 
‘small business concern’ for purposes of assistance under this section, where 
such concern is an affiliate or subsidiary of another business concern or con- 
cerns, the Administration shall disregard such affiliation or subsidiary rela- 
tionship if at the time of the request for such certification such concern is located 
in an economically depressed area. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), an area is an economically depressed 
area on any given date if— 

“(A) the rate of unemployment in the area, excluding unemployment 
due primarily to temporary or seasonal factors, is 6 per centum on such 
date and has averaged at least 6 per centum for the qualifying time periods 
specified in subparagraph (B) ; 

“(B) the annual average rate of unemployment in the area has heen at 
least— 

“(i) 50 percentum above the national average for four of the five 
calendar years immediately preceding such date; or 

“(ii) 75 per centum above the national average for three of the four 
calendar years immediately preceding such date; or 

“(iii) 100 per centum above the national average for two of the 
three calendar years immediately preceding such date; and 

“(C) nonagricultural employment in the area has declined, or has shown 
a smaller increase than in the country as a whole, during the five calendar 
years immediately preceding such date; but no area shall be excluded by 
the requirement of this subparagraph if the annual average rate of unem- 
ployment in the area for three of the four calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding such date has exceeded 8 per centum. 

“(3) The determinations required for purposes of paragraph (2) shall be 
made by the Secretary of Labor (on the basis of available labor force data, or of 
studies initiated by him whenever he deems it necessary) and certified: by him 
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to the Administration from time to time or upon the request of the Administra- 
tor.” 

Mr. Buck. Just one other point and I am through, if you will in- 
dulge me. 

ou have read a great deal about the north, south, interstate, Fed- 
eral—Interstate System. 

Senator Cuark. Highway system ? 

Mr. Buck. Highway system. From what I have read in the paper, 
and I cover this in my statement, I didn’t cover small business, but 
I do cover this point—but from what I read in the pepe there are 
about 165 miles of unallocated interstate roads that they are waiting 
to see where they are going to put it. 

In my county, and I think the Congressman’s county, and Greene 
County and Westmoreland County and maybe Somerset County, we 
are all competing for this north-south highway, which is also under- 
standable. 

When Mr. Park Martin appeared before the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads, he made a very fine statement that we commend, point- 
ing out 

enator Ciark. Let the record show that Mr. Park Martin is the 
secretary of highways of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. (o 
ahead, Mr. Buck. 

Mr. Buck. Pointing out that the economic aspects of the location of 
a road in southwestern Pennsylvania should be given consideration, 
assuming that the national welfare and the national defense is served. 

What I would like to point out is this: I think that all of us who 
live in southwestern Pennsylvania, all of our counties, ought to be 
willing to let the north-south road go in southwestern Pennsylvania 
where it will have the greatest economic benefit for the whole area 
and not merely fight about between what two points it is to be located. 

So I think that this committee, because of the importance of a good 
network of roads, north-south in attracting industry into this area, I 
think that this committee ought to use its influence to see that that 
north-south road goes in such a place in southwestern Pennsylvania 
where it is designed to be the most attractive road for new industry, 
and get away from this business of a delegation going from every 
county as I have always participated in, to put the pressure on 
somebody. 

I think southwestern Pennsylvania is an economic area and I think 
—— to put this north-south road where it is going to do the most 


Thank you very much for your indulgence. 
Senator Ciark. Thank you, Mr. Buck. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Buck follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HERMAN M. BUCK, FAYETTE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUN- 
CLL, UNIONTOWN, PA. 


My name is Herman M. Buck, of Uniontown, Fayette County, Pa. I am 
counsel for the Fayette County Development Council and Greater Uniontown 
Industrial Fund. 

Unemployment has been a serious problem in Fayette County for the past 5 
years, caused chiefly by the depletion of our bituminous coal resources. In 
1945, our county employed approximately 14,500 in the coal and coke industry. 
Today, approximately 2,500. Our unemployed now approximates 12,300, or 
about 25 percent of our employable population—said to be the largest percentage 
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in the whole country. Our county’s population has declined from a high of 
201,000 in 1940 to an estimated present population of 172,000. 

In reporting on our unemployment problem, the U.S. News & World Report, in 
its March 30 issue, wrote: “In Fayette County—heart of the soft coal region 
south of Pittsburgh—official figures show 25.9 percent of the working force 
without jobs. Many workers have long since used up their unemployment 
compensations. The hope of workers in this section, as in some others, lies in 
development of new industry.” 

Our community leaders have been at work since 1951 seeking to create jobs 
for our unemployed through the attraction of new industries. We have attacked 
this problem on a wide front. You will have an opportunity to hear from some 
of our community leaders who will present the many facets that we are co- 
ordinating in seeking to sell our area as a good place for new industries. 

On the positive side of the picture, the people of our county have contributed 
in excess of $682,000 to community industrial development corporations; we have 
purchased industrial land and are now working on plans for the completion 
of two, and possibly three, new factory buildings, that should be ready for 
occupancy within the next year. With the projects completed, and those under- 
way, over $5 million will have been invested in new factories, creating new job 
opportunities for approximately 2,300 persons. While the results of these efforts 
to date are not spectacular when viewed in the light of our present unemployed, 
yet they furnish concrete evidence that we in this area have been trying to help 
ourselves in a “bootstraps operation.” 

However, we cannot continue to go to our people indefinitely for industrial 
fund contributions. Unless financial aid, in the form of sound Federal loans, 
is available, our industrial program, and that of other communities similarly 
situated, is certain to lose momentum and unemployables will continue to be a 
depressive factor in our Nation’s economy. 

Based on our experience with our three most recent projects, we have spent 
on lands and buildings the sum of $3,326 for each new job created. If we were 
to provide new plants for 50 percent of our present unemployed of 12,300, the 
cost of the new plants would approximate $20,464,900. On the basis of the 
formula now in use under the Pennsylvania industrial development program 
that loans 30 percent of the cost of the new factory building, 50 percent being 
obtained from. private banking sources, the communities of Fayette County 
would be required to raise in excess of $4 million, as its 20-percent share of 
the total cost. 

Where, therefore, a community cannot raise a minimum 20 percent of the 
cost of construction of a new building, either because it does not have sufficient 
resources, or where, as in our case, communities have already contributed to the 
breaking point, or where commercial banks are unable to loan 50 percent of the 
cost of construction to an industrial fund because of existing legal or credit 
limitations under the National Banking Act, it is apparent that no matter how 
ruggedly individualistic or determined a community may be to help itself, it 
is powerless to do so without a loan on a sound basis from a governmental 
agency. 

It is apparently now recognized by both political parties that the Federal 
Government does have a responsibility to assist depressed economic areas such 
as ours who have not shared in the Nation’s period of prosperity. Although 
several bills have been before the Congress that purport to make loans avail- 
able to communities for industrial development, to date none have been enacted. 
It was my privilege to appear on two occasions before the Senate subcom- 
— of the Banking and Currency Committee to speak in favor of such legis- 
ation. 

; It was apparent to us that, although both parties recognized a responsibility 
in this area, each had its own formula for the kind of legislation that would 
best — the national welfare. It’s unfortunate that the differences were not 
reconciled. 

_ Although reasonable minds may differ in prescribing the criteria to be used 
in defining what constitutes an economically depressed area, or the agency 
that can best administer the act, or the advisability of making grants for pub- 
lie works and loans for rural area development, yet based on our experience 
in the field, we cannot understand why there should be any substantial oppo- 
sition to legislation authorizing sound Federal loans to communities such as 
ours in an amount not exceeding 65 percent of the cost of the industrial proj- 
ect. A limitation of 35 percent, as has been suggested, would not be realistic. 

We do not share in the views expressed by opponents of this type of legis- 
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lation that it will produce discrimination between communities, that every 
community can better solve its own unemployment problems without Federal co- 
operation, that sufficient long-term credit is available on reasonable terms for 
new plants and modernization for small industry, that the legislation will not 
benefit depressed areas, that the bill cannot be administered fairly, that all in- 
dustrial funds are adequately financed, and that the philosophy underlying in- 
dustrial loans to solve unemployment problems, or assist in their solution, is 
foreign to our way of life. 

In writing on the subject of unemployment in the New York Times on March 
16, 1959, A. R. Raskin reported that there were then 4,749,000 Americans, will- 
ing and able to work, who are unable to find suitable jobs for reasons ranging 
from automation, plant relocations, depletion of natural resources, or decline 
in the volume of business. It is conceivable that with increasing emphasis 
upon automation, the unemployment and underemployment situation may con- 
tinue to worsen. It is certainly in the interest of every American to recognize 
his responsibility to the unemployed. Our citizens have assumed the major re- 
sponsibility to find jobs for their unemployed and our experience demonstrates 
the long-range effectiveness of our program. Sound Federal loans for new in- 
dustry to communities such as ours may be a new and untested approach to the 
problem. However, it at least represents a form of assistance that our ex- 
perience proves is capable of making an effective contribution toward the crea- 
tion of new jobs for the unemployed through new and expanding industries. 

It is therefore our considered view that Federal legislation making industrial 
loans available, up to 65 percent of the cost of a new factory building, would 
prove to be a very effective long-range weapon in ultimately restoring normal 
economic conditions to presently depressed areas such as ours. 

There is still another area in which we believe the Federal Government can 
render substantial assistance to economically depressed areas without additional 
cost. It is now widely recognized that an express highway such as that con- 
templated under the Federal Interstate System is a vital factor in the industrial 
development of any area through which it passes. We need but to look at the 
economic benefits that the Pennsylvania Turnpike has brought to many com- 
munities that serve its junctions across the State. There can be no doubt that 
the location of a segment of the Interstate System across a substantial portion 
of southwestern Pennsylvania would contribute toward the economic improve- 
ment of the whole area. 

In a newspaper story reporting a hearing held 2 or 3 months ago in Wash- 
ington, D.C., before the Commissioner of Public Roads, Mr. Park Martin, the 
secretary of highways of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, said that the lack 
of major highways south of Pittsburgh creates a tremendous void from the 
standpoint of economics and national defense. 

Fayette, Greene, Westmoreland, and Washington Counties recognize the im- 
portance of roads in their economic development, and as a result we are all 
in competition for a segment of any projected north-south expressway. All 
other factors being substantially equal, we believe that the Federal Government 
should use its influence in having the north-south expressway located where 
it will provide the maximum economic benefit to the area in attracting new 
industries. The Federal Government, in cooperation with our State, should 
view southwestern Pennsylvania as an economic unit, recognizing that anyone 
who is unemployed in Fayette, Washington, Allegheny, Westmoreland, and 
Greene Counties, respectively, directly and indirectly affects the whole area. If 
we can create 100 new jobs in Fayette County, that means less of our people 
will continue to travel the highways to find employment in our adjoining 
counties, where we now have 10,000 of our employables commuting to and 
from work. Therefore, for every 100 new jobs that we can create in our county 
we are, in effect, making available 100 more jobs for the people living in the 
counties to which our residents commute. 

If, therefore, after a disinterested study, it would appear that more new 
industry would be attracted to southwestern Pennsylvania by the location of 
the north-south road through Fayette County, then, all other necessary factors 
being equal, the road should be so located. We commend the approach of Mr. 
Park Martin to this problem and urge that the north-south highway be located 
where it will best serve the interests of all persons living in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, and not become merely a road connecting two or three points. 
Representatives from all of southwestern Pennsylvania counties should be given 
a full opportunity to present their views, so that when a decision is made, all 
other things being equal, the road will be located where it will best serve the 
economic future of southwestern Pennsylvania. 
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In conclusion, therefore, we believe that the Federal Government can alleviate 
unemployment in depressed areas by the enactment of legislation making Fed- 
eral loans available to communities such as ours, covering 65 percent of the 
cost of a new factory building, and also by locating the north-south expressway 
in southwestern Pennsylvania, where, in the judgment of disinterested persons, 
it will best serve the economic interests of the area. 

Senator Crark. Our next witness is Mr. Harry B. Allsworth, dis- 
trict manager of the Employment Security Bureau of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY B. ALLSWORTH, DISTRICT MANAGER OF 
THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY BUREAU, COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Attswortu. Chairman Clark and members of the staff, I think 
since this report contains percentages and numbers, I can save time 
by reading it. It is held within 8 to 10 minutes, 

Senator Ciark. Go ahead. 

Mr. Atiswortu. I also have some charts which I will offer into 
the record, but make no explanation of them, because they are quite 
lengthy. 

(The charts referred to above follow :) 


Cuart A.—Average annual employment for the Uniontown-Connellsville area, 
1950-59 
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Cuart B.—Percentage of labor force unemployed (annual average) 
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CHART C.—Total amount of unemployment compensation and public assistance 
benefits paid in Fayette County, 1950-58 
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1950... -| $2, ‘ ‘ Re bescn<+- $3, 920, 000 | $4,214,400 | $8, 134, 400 
1951. us 1957. - 4, 560,000 | 4, 410, 800 8, 970, 800 
_— juni 1958........--| 8,926,000 | 5,384,900 | 14,310, 900 


164... sei 809, Total. .| 40,389,000 | 36,426,000 | 76,815, 000 
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Nore.—$1 million for unemployment compensation; $2,250,000 estimate of benefits payable if unemploy- 
ment was brought down to 3 percent. 
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FAYETTE COUNTY-UNIONTOWN-CONNELLSVILLE LABOR MARKET AREA 


Mr. Aiswortu. Fayette County and the Uniontown-Connellsville 
labor market area, as designated by the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the Federal Bureau of Employment Security, are one and the same. 
It is classified as a smaller a market area. 

The economic history of Fayette County has been largely the 
development of the area’s bituminous coal industry during the past 
100 years. The development, growth and decline of this industry 
since the late 1800's is primarily representative of the economy of 
this area to the present. Although coal was known to exist in the 
county as early as 1759, and was shipped by river around 1788, it was 
not until 1780 that “king” coal and the parallel coke industry began 
their real development. During the next 15 years the most rapid rate 
of growth occurred. Beehive coke production reached its peak by 
1909, but coal production continued to increase through World War 
I. In 1916 total employment in bituminous coal mining alone was 
approximately 30,000. Following a postwar decline, it again rose to 
well over 28,000 in 1926. As recently as 1942, more than 22,(00 
workers were employed in this industry, which then represented about 
35 percent of all employment in the area. By the beginning of the 
——- decade, the number of coal production workers had declined 
to 9,600. 

Total employment in Fayette County in 1950 was 46,500 (chart A). 
This was almost 1,000 less than was recorded in the 1940 census as the 
total number of employed workers living within the county. The 
1950 census lists 56,600 resident workers living within Fayette County. 
Thus, by 1950, 10,000—or 17 percent—of employed area residents, 
who could no longer earn a gainful livelihood within the confines of 
the county, were forced to commute to out-of-area places of employ- 
ment. There are two types of commuters, those who commute over 
weekends and those who commute daily. Daily commuters are em- 
ployed in all of the surrounding couties traveling from as low as 20 
to 100 miles round trip daily. Many more are employed in the Greater 
Pittsburgh area—entailing 100 to 120 miles of daily travel. There 
are others employed in West Virginia traveling equal distances. 
Most of the weekend commuters are employed in the Cleveland and 
Youngstown, Ohio, areas, which are approximately 200 and 100 miles 
distant. This commuting pattern, though varying to a greater or 
lesser amount, continues to the present. 

By 1951 total employment in the county had improved by several 
thousand. However, since then it has continued to decline except in 
1954 through 1957 when it was uniformly stable, but under a 40,000 
worker total. In the next 2 years it slipped further so that the esti- 
mated 1959 employment average will probably be more than 11,000 
jobholders less than in 1950. This is a drop of very near 25 percent 
in the last 10 years. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the employment fortunes of the county 
continued to follow those of the coal mining industry and that the 
9,000 to 10,000 worker total for that industry in the first part of this 
decade is now down to an estimated 2,000 for 1959. The changes on a 
year-to-year basis in total county employment are almost identically 
parallel to those in bituminous coal mining. 
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Of additional significance is the fact that, during the current 
decade, factory employment has been fairly constant at a 7,000 to 
8,000 jobholder level. The number of workers in other county activ- 
ities, exclusive of manufacturing and coal mining, affected in part 
by sharply reduced spendable income, also declined by 4,000 workers 
during the 1950-59 period. 

The continuing decline in job opportunities over the past several 
decades has not only curtailed, but has actually reduced, the area 
population. The 1940 census listed a county population of 200,999 ; 
the 1950 census, 189,899. The recent 10 years has seen a continuation 
of this population loss. Over one-half of the county’s annual 2,000 
high selsial graduates are forced to leave the county in order to secure 
employment. 

With the exhaustion of the most valuable portion of the area’s main, 
or “Pittsburgh” coal bed, together with increased pumpage, haulage, 
and general maintenance and other operating costs, county coal min- 
ing activities declined. Work opportunities disappeared by the 
hundreds and, at times, by the thousands. Those who could, com- 
muted to outlying areas or, failing that, migrated. The declining 
population, however, did not keep pace with job losses and, as a 
consequence, unemployment became a permanent and hardcore feature 
of the area. 

1950 AREA UNEMPLOYMENT 


In 1950 area unemployment represented 10.4 percent of the avail- 
able civilian labor force in the county, as opposed to a State average of 
7 percent, and a national average of 5.3 percent (chart B). In 1951 


the percent of Fayette County unemployment had diminished to an 
8.1 percent level. This was still about 214 times greater than either 
the State or National rate for that year. Since then, it has been con- 
sistently two and three times greater than the State rate, and three 
and four times larger than the national rate. In 1954, area unemploy- 
ment was 22.8 percent of the area’s total available civilian labor force. 
The next 3 years saw some improvement, but it was only in 1956 that 
it dropped a bit lower than the 14.5 percent rate of 1952. Last year 
with an average rate of 24.8 percent, and this year with an estimated 
anticipated average rate of 28.2 percent, will have been the most dis- 
astrous since this economic disjunction began. This has_ been, 
and certainly is more than ever true now, too large, wide- 
spread and cankerous an unemployment problem to be solved alone 
by this area. community, even though their efforts have been most 
valiant, considering their size and available resources. 

Indicative of the severity of the unemployment problem in any 
area is the number of unemployed residents who have exhausted all 
their unemployment insurance reserves. The exhaustions of Pennsyl- 
vania unemployment compensation benefits by county residents average 
555 monthly for 1958. Several of the higher months were well over 
700 with the highest being over 900. The average number of similar 
exhaustions for the first 9 months of this year was a little under 400, 
These figures do not include the almost 5,000 that were able to draw 
and exhausted their temporary benefits under the recent Federal 
program. 

During the years of 1950 through 1958, a total of $40,389,000 of 
State unemployment compensation benefits have been paid into this 
area (chart C). During the same period, public assistance payments 
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totaled $36,426,000. This is a total of $76,815,000 in a span of 9 years, 
and, although most necessary and beneficial, probably has created very — 
few jobs. Further indicative and noteworthy of the acuteness of the 
economic plight of this area is that during the 1953-56 period, Fayette 
County, with approximately 1 percent of the Commonwealth’s labor 
force, received over 10 percent of the total unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance benefits paid to the labor surplus areas dur- 
ing those years. This, of course, does not include the large sums of 
State moneys paid to local schoo] districts over the years in lieu of 
local school tax moneys which have been uncollectible because of mass 
unemployment. 

If this area’s unemployment could have been reduced to 3 percent 
of its labor force, the annual cost for both unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance benefits would have totaled about $3,250,000 
for each of the past 9 years. This would have realized a savings of 
$47,565,000, or 62 percent, of that actually paid out through these agen- 
cies. This savings at a manufacturing capital investment rate of 
$15,000 per new job, would have provided over 3,000 such jobs which, 
in turn, might be assumed to create an additional job each 1n other ac- 
tivities and thus would have gone a long way in solving this area's 
unemployment problem. Again, such an expenditure is much too large 
for this area’s limited resources and size to finance on its own. 


COAL MINING EMPLOYMENT INDICATIONS 


_ Present indications are that bituminous coal mining employment 
in the county will be under 1,000 within the next 5 to 10 years, and 
another few years may see it reduced to mere hundreds. Unless an 


economic force of sufficient magnitude can be set in motion to reverse 
the economic downtrend of the past several decades, one that will pro- 
vide new places of employment and thousands of new jobs, there is 
little likelihood that the next 10 years will see much more than the 
continuation of the present employment and economic decline. That 
trend would continue until the area’s population and labor force would 
be fairly well in balance with the number of work opportunities the 
area could provide. 

The Bureau of Employment Security recognizing the ‘plight of 
many of the workers in this area, and with the recognition of our sec- 
retary of labor in Pennsylvania, we embarked upon a new program in 
this area to test and give special interviews to determine the unem- 
ployed workers’ interests, hobbies, and part-time work and we com- 
piled skill surveys on the unemployed workers. 

This survey would determine the other areas of employment where 
the individual may have aptitude, and if new industries were interested 
in locating in the Fayette County area, the Bureau of Employment 
Security Office always have on hand the skill inventory of these work- 
ers, so that the unemployed coal miner can be channeled into other 
fields of work, based on the special interviewing technique which we 
have used. 

I would like to offer into the record a copy of the skill surveys which 
have been made in Fayette, Greene, and Washington Counties area. 

Senator Ciark. That will appear at this point in the testimony. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Allsworth, for a very clear and succinct 
analysis of the problem confronting this area. 

(The surveys referred to above follow :) 
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FAYETTE COUNTY SKILL SURVEY 


INTRODUCTION 


Fayette County, with an area of 796 square miles, is located in southwestern Pennsylvania along 
the State’s southern border and is the second county from the western boundary. The center of Fayette 
County is approximately 45 miles south and a little east of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The entire west- 
etn boundary of Fayette County is the Monongahela River, while on the north it is bounded by Westmore- 
land County, and on the east by Somerset County. The southern boundary, the State line, is the Mason- 
Dixon line running due east and west. 


Uniontown, the county seat and a third class city, is the largest municipality with a population of 
20,471 according to the 1950 census. Connelleville,also a third class city, has 13,293,and Brownsville, 
the largest borough, has 7,643. The current estimated population of Fayette County is 188,850. There 
are 24 second-class townships and 14 boroughs in the county. 


Fayette County is served by six railroads: The Baltimore and Ohio, the Monongahela, the Pennsy!- 
vania, the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh and West Virginia, and the Western Maryland. Of 
the 758 miles of State highways in the county, 197 are part of the primary State and National highway 
system. These include U. S. 40, U. S. 119, Pa. 51, Pa, 21, Pa. 166, Pa, 381, and Pa, 711. The Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike is readily accessible from Fayette County, with the New Stanton interchange being 
16 miles north of Connellsville on U. S. 119, and the Donegal interchange located 19 miles northeast of 
Connellsville on Pa. 711. 


The principal natural resources of the county include bituminous coal deposits, clay and shale, 
limestone, sandstone, and timbér. In addition to its coal and coke production, Fayette County also lists 
among its manufactured products such items as glass containers, pajamas, shirts, trousers, sweaters, 
bricks, livestock feeds, acids and sulphates, dairy products, barges, and explosives to name only a few. 


The skill survey of the male labor force of Fayette County is based on a sample of 2,055 unem- 


ployed males. The following eight factors were probed and combined into a composite picture of avail- 
able skills: 


1. Aptitude 5. Vocational training 

2. Interest 6. Military experience 

3. Leisure time activity 7. Casual or part-time work experience 
4. General education 8. Full-time work experience 


SECTION | 


Section I of this report illustrates in detail the relationship of these factors to FIELDS OF WORK 
derived from the common characteristics of 6,000 jobs. Each field of work is divided into a classifica- 
tion structure which ranges from workers fully or almost fully qualified to perform specific jobs within 
the field to workers only potentially qualified for general areas of work due to lack of sufficient training 
or experience in the more specific categories. 


The employer,whose needs require workers in any of the twenty listed fields of work, may easily 
determine the number of workers available and the degree of skill at which they can presently perform. 
Since both potential and actual ability are expressed, the amount of training necessary to attain any 
specific number of fully qualified workers can also be estimated. 


It is suggested that the employer study carefully the field(s) of work in which he is interested. At 
the top of each field he will find the number of workers potentially and actually qualified to perform that 
work, based on one or more of the eight factors considered. Each successive indented line below be- 
comes more specific as to the qualifications of workers in that category. The lowest level represents 
fully or almost fully qualified workers based on work experience or advanced training. It must be re- 
membered, however, that all workers in the broader field have the POTENTIAL for the more specific 
categories below it, based on capabilities such as Aptitude, but lack the necessary experience or 
training. 


Since the present sample of 2,055 males does not represent the entire labor force of Fayette 
County, it must be assumed that this is only a representative segment of the total; therefore, percent- 
ages are included within each field of work to represent the approximate proportions of the labar force 
that would be in each category if all unemployed males had been included if the survey. Since each 
worker may qualify for several fields of work or for several parts of any specific field, total percentages 
exceed 100%. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 341 


SECTION 11 


Section Il of this report includes a more detailed breakdown of the eight primary factors considered 
in the survey. For the most part it is a compilation of data and not related to specific jobs or fields as 
in Section I; however, since these are the basic components of the labor force, they can be used to in- 
still confidence in those wary of the relationships expressed by the field of work section and give more 
specific information where needed. This section also includes a special category of the machines, tools 
and equipment operated or used by this sample labor force, the study of which will give added assurance 
as to the many varied skills actually available in the area. 


—_—_— 


This survey represents an unusual approach to an urgent need — the utilization of 
skills in distressed areas. For the community faced with the prospect of major industry 
leaving the region or closing entirely due to the loss of a market, resulting unemployment 
presents a double problem. First, the job titles of those left jobless after long and loyal 
work experience, often do not reflect the skills used. Second, there is no indication of 
the many other skills gained by the work throughout years of development. 


This is an attempt to eliminate job titles which are not marketable and substitute a 
classification system which more clearly expresses the many skills of individuals and 
the degree of proficiency involved. To the employer who may have believed Fayette 
County, or any community, to be composed of a work force gathered under a mere handful 
of job titles, the following pages are offered as evidence of the extensive breadth of 
skills and capacities ayailable for the offered opportunity. 





Prepared by the personnel in the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service Offices 
located in 
Brownsville, Connellsville, and Uniontown 


47557 O—60—pt. 2——-3 





MACHINE TRADES 


CRAFTS (TOTAL) 


STRUCTURAL 


BENCH 


PROCESSING 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 
& GRAPHIC 


OBSERVATIONAL WORK 
(TOTAL) 


STRUCTURA 


L 
EQUIPMENT TENDING & 
INSPECTING 6 TESTING _ 


MACHINE TENDING 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


TENDING 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


GRAPHIC SUMMARY* 
2 40 60 


SSS 


*AREAS IN BLACK INDICATE COMPONENTS OF THREE MAJOR FIELDS, 


es .E. CRAFTS, OBSERVATIONAL, AND MANIPULATIVE WORK 


3.4% 


MANIPULATIVE WORK ‘ 


(TOTAL) 


STRUCTURAL 


BENCH 
MACHINE OPERATING 
PROCESSING 


ELEMENTAL WORK 


CLERICAL & 
SALES WORK 


MANAGERIAL WORK 
TECHNICAL WORK 
PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 
ARTISTIC & 


LITERARY WORK 
MUSICAL & 


ENTERTAINMENT WORK 


SERVICE WORK 


AGRICULTURE, MARINE 


& FORESTRY WORK 


AGE 


= 


UNDER SO 
UNDER 45 
UNDER 35 


UNDER 25 


EDUCATION 
UNDER AGE §0 


GRADE SCHOOL 
(1-8 GRADES) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE 


QVER_AGE 
GRADE SCHOOL 
{1-8 GRADES) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE 


CUCU! 


NOTE: 
SINCE EACH WORKER MAY QUALIFY FOR SEVERAL FIELDS OF WORK OR FOR SEVERAL 
PARTS OF ANY SPECIFIC FIELD, TOTAL PERCENTAGES EXCEED 100%. 


GRADUATED 29%) 
GRADUATED 27.6% 


GRADUATED .3% 


GRADUATED 33.9% 


1.2% 


GRADUATED .3% 











UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


SECTION I 


FIELD | 





LEVEL A 


MACHINE TRADES 31.7% 


Skillful use of tools and equipment; understanding how machines operate; 
may maintain, adjust, repair equipment or perform complex machine 
operations, 


LEVEL B 


MACHINING 


Precise removal of excess ma 
terial from stock by cutting, bor- 
ing, milling, grinding; exercises 
judgment, makes math, computa- 
tions, understands blue-prints, 
set-up and cares for tools, works 
to cloge tolerances, uses mi- 
crometers, gauges, calipers etc, 


TOTAL 77 (10) 


LEVEL C 


STONE OR 
GLASS 


| Knowledge 
| of metal 


Set-up, oper | Set-up, oper- 
ate one or ate cutting, 
| working ma-| more wood- boring, mil- 
chines as working ma- | ling, or 
lathes, chines, read | grinding 
| planers, blueprints, | machines, 
shapers, make math, 
dnll computa 
presses, tions, use 
ete, judgment, 


| TOTAL6%7)| TOTAL 3(1)] TOTAL 1 


| 
LEVEL D 
eumaiin’ 


ALL wooD 


AROUND LATHE 
METAL WORK (work 
MACHINING | to close 
—work to tolerances) 
tolerances 
of ,002 inch 


STONE 
PLANING, 
wooD MOLDING 
MACHINING, 
MISCEL- 
LANEOUS a 
forbes than | POLISHING 
(Fine Work) 
METAL 
| MILLING 


TOTAL 2[2] 
METAL 


PLANING, 
SHAPING 


METAL 
| BORING, 

| DRILLING 
TOTAL 7[7 
| METAL 
PRECISION 
GRINDING 


Ltorat 33] 





TOTAL 651 


MECHANICAL 
REPAIRING 
sembly, repair, re- 
assembly, installation or 
maintenance of machines 


and mechanical 
equipment 


TOTAL 170 (13) 


MECHANICAL 
REPAIRING 


Repair, maintenance, in- 
stallation of machines 
and mechanical 
equipment. 


TOTAL 157 (5) 


ALL AROUND MECHAN- 
ICAL REPAIRING 


TOTAL 51 


ENGINE & PUMP 
MAINTENANCE & 
REP AIRING 


TOTAL 27 


COMBUSTION ENGINE 
REP AIRING 


TOTAL 67 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
REP AIRING 

TOTAL 


TEXTILE MACHINE 
REPAIRING 


TOTAL 0 
OF FICE MACHINE 
REPAIRING 

TOTAL 0 


ARMAMENT REP AIRING 


TOTAL § [3] 


MISCELLANEOUS ME- 
CHANICAL REPAIRING 
(usually lighter machines 
not requiring all around 
mechanical ability) 
TOTAL 0 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that 
category alone and therefore not included in lower levels. 


Numbers in Box of each category on lowest level indicates 


those fully qualified, 


(126) 


COMPLEX MACHINE OPERATING 


Operation of complex machines requiring considerable judg- 
ment (may include emergency repairs) especially in such 
industries as printing, metal forming, textile weaving, 
hauling, hoisting, transporting. 





COMPLEX 
TEXTILE MACHINE 
MACHINE OPERATING 
OPERATING | for printing, 
for spinning, | cutting,em- 
knitting, bossing, en- 
graving, var- 
nishing paper 


PAPER POWER 


PRESS 


HAULING 
HOISTING 
FORMING DRILLING 
for forming, | MACHINE 
shaping,roll- | OPERATING 
ing hot or complex 
cold stock diesel, gaso- 
line, steam, 
or electric 
equipment 
TOTAL 264 


tile fibers 


TOTAL 0 TOTAL 12 





PRINTING ROLLING HAULING 
PRESS MACHINES | MACHINE 
OPERATING | OPERATING | OPERATING 


DRAWING 
AND EX- 
TRUDING 
MACHINE 
OPERATING 

DRILLING 


TOTAL 2[2] wACHINE 
MISC. | OPERATING 
FORMING | roraL61 
PRESS 

OPERATING 


WEAVING 


MACHINE 
OPERATING 


HOISTING 
MACHINE 
OPERATING 


: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest 


—(May also possess qualifying leisure time 
activity, vocational training, or work 
experience) 

Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus 
leisure time activity —(May also possess 
qualifying vocational training of work 
experience) 

Level C-— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or 
leisure activity, plus vocational training and/or 
casual work experience — (May also possess 
advanced training and/or fully or almost fully 
qualifying work experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or 
leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or 
fully or almost fully qualifying work experience. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 2— CRAFTS (TOTAL) 


(For further breakdown into FOUR parts See Fields 3, 4, 5 and 6) 


LEVEL A 


Planning and performance of tasks requiring skillful use of hands, hand 
tools, or equipment. May control processes, exercise judgment in main- 
taining standards of production; machines may be used as aids but no 
maintenance or repairs required. 


TOTAL 966 (53) 


LEVEL B STRUCTURAL CRAFTS 

TOTAL 720 

(See Field 3) 

BENCH CRAFTS 

TOTAL 74 

(See Field 4) 
PROCESSING 
TOTAL 24 

(See Field 5) 

ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 

TOTAL 88 


GRAPHIC ART WORK 


TOTAL 7 
(See Field 6) 


KEY: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying 
leisure time activity, vocational training, or work experience) 
Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also 
possess qualifying vocational training or work experience) 
Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not 
included in lower levels. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 3—CRAFTS, Pert 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 
LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL CRAFTS 35% 


LEVEL C 


Assorted 
| Materials 


[TOTAL 33 (2) 


LEVEL D 


Complex Rigging 
(installation, 


| blocks, pulleys, 

| booms, ropes, 
cables & other 

| tackle for mov- 
ing or raising 
heavy structural 
members or 
materials) 


TOTAL 3 | 3 
joanne 


Aircraft Rigging 
(cutting, splicing 
& adjusting 

vires, cables, 
struts & related 
aircraft 
equipment) 


ToraL of | 
se eceaniaeiiaedl 


Miscellaneous 
Structural Crafts 
(buildings, erect- 
ing, altering, 
tepairing 
structures) 


TOTAL 28 [28 | 





Hand crafts involving positioning, cutting, fitting, joining or finishing 
Structural materials; requiring knowledge of physical properties of ma- 
terials as to stress, strain, durability, strength of seams or joints, or re- 
sistance to weather; usually performed outside factory except for unit in- 
stallation of structural materials on some production lines; uges hand or 
portable hand tools; works on objects such as rock formations, buildings, 
bridges, ships, airplanes, tanks, or motor vehicles. 


Mechanical or 
Metal Unit la- 
stalling (in- 
stallation, re- 
moval or 
assembly) 


TOTAL 1/ 1 


Heavy Metal 
Structural Work 
(plates, cast- 
ings, girders, 
columns) 


TOTAL 23 


Light Metal 

Structural Work 
(sheets, struts, 
posts, fittings) 


Tora. 1] 1] 


Plumbing 
(plumbing fix- 
tures, pipes, 
fittings) 


TOTAL 22 | 22 








Wood 


TOTAL 222 (13) 


Carpentry 


TOTAL 209 186 | 


TOTAL 


720 


Stone or Glass 


TOTAL 34 


Stone Setting 
(use of stone or 
concrete blocks 
in walls, monu- 
ments, road 
beds, etc. Cut, 
chip, fix, stones 
in position) 
TOTAL 9 


Bricklaying 
TOTAL 45 


Glass or Tile 
setting 


(9) 


Plastic Material 


Spreading (use 


of trowels, etc., 


Structural Paiot- 
ing (brush or 
spray) Applica- 
tion of paint to 
structural sur- 
faces or wall 
papering 

TOTAL 49 | 49 


Excavating, 
Mining, & 
Grading 
TOTAL 249 (1) 


Welding 


TOTAL 32 (2) 


Combination 
Welding 
(Operation of 
gas, flame & 
electric arc) 


TOTAL 10 


Blasting, Exca- 
vating, Mining 
(Hand tool re 
moving tock 
formations by 
blasting, drill- 
ing, cutting) 


Arc Welding TOTAL 248 [247 


TOTAL 17 | 16} 
_ os 
Gas Welding 


TOTAL 3) 3 


Brazing (use of 
gasoline torches, 
soldering equip 
ment, chemical 
compounds for 
joining of form- 
ing material) 


TOTAL of 


KEY: Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vovational training, and/or casual 


work experience — (May also possess advanced training 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


of fully ot almost fully qualifying work 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL B 


LEVEL C 


LEVEL D 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 4—CRAFTS, Part 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


BENCH CRAFTS 3.6% 


Hand crafts involving assembling, fitting, grinding, carving, molding, 
forming, modeling, or accurate inspection of relatively emall parts and 
materials; may include bench repairing and making of replacement pars; 
use bench tools, jigs, fixtures, set gauges, blueprints, etc., may operate 
Stationary machine as adjunct to hand work. 


TOTAL 74 = =6(2) 


Plastics Food Inspecting & | 
Testing | 


TOTAL 25 TOTAL 13 TOTAL 9 


Fiber Working | | Bookbinding || Bakery Bench || Close Visual | 
i TOTAL of | Work Inspecting | 
TOTAL 0 ||| Porat afa] 

soem of ig we 


ing, Non- 
Visual (smell 
TOTAL 0 taste, touch, 
- or hearing) 
Upholotering TOTAL o[ | 
TOTAL 1 ] 
Wy Dimensional | 
Fabric Inspecung 
Working (length, 


TOTAL 0| | i TOTAL 0 mrenih et 


depth) 
Leather 


TOTAL 6[6 | | Working 
|TOTAL 0 TOTAL 1 Mechanical 
Testing 
Fur Working (Equipment) | 


| 
TOTAL 0 TOTAL 44 | 
Rubber 
Working 
TOTAL 1 


ro 


TOTAL 1\1 








Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May aleo possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL B 


LEVEL C 


Assorted Material 
(grinding, mixing, 
cooking chemi- 

| cals, explosives 
| and other 


products) 


| TOTAL 0 


LEVEL D 


Mixing, 
Compounding, & 
Extracting 
TOTAL 0 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 5—CRAFTS, Part 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


PROCESSING 1.2% 


Extracting, refining, mixing, compounding, chemically treating of heat 
treating materials; operate or tend mixing machines, extractors, vats, 
tanks, stills, cookers, ovens, kilns, or furnaces. Makes readings of pres- 
sures, temperatures, etc., may work in high temperatures, dust, fumes. 


TOTAL 24 


Metal (operate, Wood (controlling Plastic Materials | | Fabric & Leather Foods (prepare- Refining (trear- 
control electrical equipment to re and Paint (mix- (dyeing, cleaning,| | tion of food by ing, extracting or 
coal, gas, oil duce wood to pulp ing, compounding,| | bleaching fur, mixing, blending, producing chemi- 
chemical equip- to obtain other extracting plastic fabric, or baking etc.) cals, oils, gases, 
ment for melting, products) materials and textiles) minerals, metals) 
refining, mixing, paints) 

extracting metal) 

TOTAL 9 TOTAL 1 TOTAL § TOTAL 1 TOTAL 7 (QD TOTAL 1 





Plastic and Paint} | Fabric, Leather Mixing, Com- Chemical or Gas 
Mixing, Com- Treating, Dyeing pounding, Cook- Production 
pounding, (Use of soaps, ing Foods (Use TOTAL 1 
Extracting cleaning fluid of recipe formula 
TOTAL 3 etc,, to dip, in cooking, etc.) | Petroleum 
bleach, clean, or Refining 
Heat Treating, tan) TOTAL 0 
Plastic Materials| | yorTaAL 1 
TOTAL 2 [ee | Mineral, Ore 
; | Refining 
| TOTAL 0 


| Distilling 
| TOTAL 0 


Metal Melting 
and Pouring 
(Hand 
TOTAL 


Complex Metal 


Fumace 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity — (May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 6—CRAFTS, Part 4 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


LEVEL B 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 4.3% 


Hand crafts involving knowledge of electri- 
cal circuits and operation of radios, motors, 
transformers, condensers, switches, relays, 
generators, etc., may repair or install 


equipment. 


TOTAL 88 (17) 


LEVEL C 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 


negatives, etc. 


Operation of electrical equipment — repair, 


install, maintain as defined above. 
TOTAL 71 (2) 


LEVEL D 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 


(Installing, repairing electrical circuits or 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT REPAIRING 


transmission lines) 
TOTAL 39 


TOTAL 16 


RADIO REPAIRING 
TOTAL 14 


ELECTRICAL POWER PLANT 


OPERATION, REPAIRING 
TOTAL 0 


Hand copying or 

altering of designs 
or lettering (Brush, 
Spray, Pen, Stylus) 


TOTAL 3 


ART WORK (Brush, 
Spray or Pen) 


Hand copying or 
altering of designs 
or lettering on flat 
surfaces. 


TOTAL 


Etching, engraving 
or cutting designs 
or lettering. 


TOTAL 





TOTAL 7 


ART WORK TYPESETTING 


Setting, molding, and 
casting of type 


TOTAL 2 


TYPESETTING, 
MACHINE 


Setting of type on 
monotype & linotype. 


TOTAL 0 a 


HAND COMPOSING 
Setting of type by 


hand, ; ri] 


TOTAL 


PRINTING PLATE 
MOLDING 


Molding, casting, or 
electroplating of 
printing plates. 


TOTAL 1 


GRAPHIC ART WORK .3% 


Commercial reproduction of designs, illue- 
tration or typed material by printing, paint- 
ing, or photograph; involves casting, type, 
engraving, or etching plates, developing 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORK 


Taking of pictures 
from prepared flat 
copy, development of 
negatives and making 
of positive prints. 
TOTAL 2 


PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
WORK 


(Photoengraving and | 
Darkroom Work) 


TOTAL a. oe 
dameal 





Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, uncerest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest or leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 7—OBSERVATIONAL WORK (TOTAL) 


FOR FURTHER BREAKDOWN INTO THREE PARTS SEE FIELDS 8, 9, & 10, 


LEVEL A 
OBSERVATIONAL 23.7% 


Alertness and close attention in (a) Watching machine processes, {b) in- 
specting, testing or detecting irregularities in machine operations or 
workmanship, or (c) in tending or guarding equipment, property or per 
sons against damage, lose or injury. May feed, load or start machines; 
not required to adjust or set up. 


TOTAL 487 (6) 


LEVEL B 
STRUCTURAL EQUIPMENT TENDING 
TOTAL 51 


INSPECTING AND TESTING 
TOTAL 18 
See Field 8 


MACHINE TENDING 
TOTAL 336 () 
See Field 9 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT TENDING 


TOTAL 76 
See Field 10 





Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 8—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Part 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL EQUIPMENT TENDING INSPECTING AND TESTING 
2.5% 9% 


Watching, guarding, or tending structural 


Examining materials, objects, or equipment 
machines, equipment, buildings, or property. 


for grading, sorting, detecting flaws, or de- 
termining if specifications are met. 


TOTAL $1 TOTAL 18 


LEVEL C 


Property, Equipment Watching-to prevent Inspecting & Testing for purpose of grad- 
damage, robbery, or assure safety & ing, sorting, detecting flaws, etc. 
handling. 


TOTAL 2 TOTAL 18 


LEVEL D 


Property, Equipment Watching Simple Visual Inspecting 
TOTAL 49 led TOTAL 10 9 | 
Simple Sensory Inspecting (Non-Visual) 
TOTAL 0 | | 
Simple Dimensional Inspecting 
TOTAL 7 


Simple Mechanical Inspecting 
TOTAL 1 


KEY: Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plue advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 9—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Part 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 
Machine Tending 16.4% 
Watching automatic machine operations; may load, 


start, stop or make minor adjustment to mechanical 
equipment. 


TOTAL 3% (WD 


LEVEL C 


Machine Tend- Metal Working Woodworking Stone Working Fabric & 

ing Assorted Machine Machine Machine Leather Work- 

Materials Tending Tending Tending ing Machine 
Tending 

| TOTAL 8 TOTAL 37 TOTAL 6 (D TOTAL 4 TOTAL 0 


LEVEL D 
Misc. Machine Metal Turnin; Stone Sawing Textile Fiber 
Tendi . Machi 
ending TO TOTAL 0 ane 
TAL 8 7 | | | Tending 
ora ir Misc, Textile 
Metal Planing Machine 
TOTAL of | Tending 


Metal Grinding 
(material fix- 
ture held) 


TOTAL 8[ 8 | 


Metal Sawing 
TOTAL of | 
Misc, Metal 


Working Ma- 
chine Tending 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity on vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 10—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Part 3 
FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 


Tending, Watching & Controlling. — proc 
ing equipment in which materials are 


LEVEL C 


LEVEL D 
Noa-Metal Mixing, Com- Routine Mixing & Cooking 
pounding, Extracting. Foods 
TOTAL BD 
Noa-Metal Press Extreding 


2 | 2 | Metal Melting & Pouring 


— Ly 
TOTAL 1 1 
Simple Metal Furnace 
Noa-Metal Kiln Operating Tending 
TOTAL 16 TOTAL 0 


Simple Non-Metal Furnace 
& Boiler Tending 
TOTAL 24 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational traiming or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, ot leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully of 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not incleded in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 11— MANIPULATIVE WORK (TOTAL) 


For Further Breakdown into Four Perte—See Fields 12, 13, 14 and 15. 


LEVEL A 
MANIPULATIVE WORK 15.5% 
Coordination and dexterity in the use of hands, arms, feet or other parte 
of the body, usually in the rapid performance of repetitive taske; may in- 


volve such taske as assembling, packaging, sorting, or manually feeding 
& repeating machine. 


TOTAL 319 £37) 


LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL WORK 
TOTAL 130 
See Field 12 
BENCH WORK (Assembly) 
TOTAL 53 
See Field 13 
MACHINE OPERATING 
TOTAL 96 
See Field 14 
PROCESSING 


TOTAL 3 
See Field 15 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifyin, 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 12— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Pert 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 
STRUCTURAL WORK 6.3% 
Manual use of tools or powered equipment for positioning, cutting, join- 
ing, fitting, finishing, inetalling, repairing, altering structural 
ROUTINE TASKS TOTAL 130 3962) 


LEVEL C 


Wood Excavating, 
Mining & 
Grading 

TOTAL 12 TOTAL 24 () 


LEVEL D 


Rough 
Drilling 
(Jackhammer) 


TOTAL 21/2 


Simple Struc- 
tural Work- 
Heavy 
Materials 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training ot work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plue vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully ot 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each category oa lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 13— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Part 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


BENCH WORK—(Assembling & Related) 2.6% 


Use of hands of tools for assembling, sorting, packaging, cutting, fitting, 
joining, or finishing small parts or materials at a bench, conveyor, work 
table etc, 

TOTAL $3 


Assorted Stone, Plastic Paper 
| Materials Glass Materials 
or Jewels & Paint 


TOTAL TOTAL 24 TOTAL 2 (2) TOTAL § TOTAL 9 TOTAL 0 


LEVEL D 


| Electrical Mechanical Wood Unit Small Stone Misc. Paper Routine Meat 
| Wire Winding or Metal Unit Assembling or Glass TOTAL of Working (such| | Dressing 
| TOTAL 2 Assembling Grinding as collating, (such as 
(Including Machine fastening, trimming, 
Electrical Wood Sanding| | Filing & Sewing cutting) i 
Unit Simple Sheet (Hand or Polishing) 
Assembling Metal Work Power Tool) ae ae cn 
TOTAL 1 (Shop) Simple Fabric or 
| Misc, Stone Plastic Ma- Leather 
| Misc, Beach TOTAL 3 | Misc. or Glass terial Form- Cutting 
Work Metal Bench Woodworking | | (such as ing (Hand or TOTAL 2]2 
| (Assembling, Grinding (Hand or repairing, Power Tool) 
| Sorting, (including Power Tool) polishing) Fabric or 
Packing) Filing & Leather 
| TOTAL $ Polishiag) Misc. Plastic Forming & 
TOTAL $[3 Working (ouch} | Shaping 
as smoothing TOTAL 0 


Bench Weld- & finishing) 
ing (small Misc. Fabric 


parts) or Leather 
TOTAL 8/8 working (such 
as marking, 
Misc. Metal folding, 
Working (hand brushing, 

or band tool) cleaning) 
(includes TOTAL 0 a 
sandblasting, 
soldering, & 
chiseling on 
metal parts) 


TOTAL 6 16 | 








Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training ot work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training of fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Namber in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 14— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Part 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 
MACHINE OPERATING—MANIPULATIVE 4.7% 
Manual operation, offbearing, feeding repetitive machines 
performing cutting, stamping, shaping, operations on 
materials 
ROUTINE TASKS TOTAL 96 (5) 


LEVEL C 


Assorted Metal Stone or Fabric of 
Material . Glass Leather 
TOTAL 7(1)| | TOTAL43(1) TOTAL 0 TOTAL 8 


Press 
Forming 


TOTAL 12 


LEVEL D 


Sand Molding, Textile Fiber Printiog Rotary 
Coremaking Machine Press Shearing 
(Machine) Operating Feeding & 

oasee TOTAL 4 1| 


Rolling 


Fabric or Tor 
Misc. Plastic Leather Misc. Paper so a 


Working Pressing Working Pipe Bending 
Machine (Machine) Machine (Hot Block) 
Operating Operating TOTAL 0 


Fabric of Misc. Press 

Leather Forming 

Pouncing, (forming, | 

Buffing punching | 
& cutting) 


TOTALIIM1 | 
Misc. Fabric 


or Leather 
Working 
Machine 
Operating 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 15— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Part 4 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 


PROCESSING 1% 


Use of hands or hand tools or manual operation of equip- 
ment in which materials are mixed, ground, compounded, 
extracted, heated, poured, or similarly treated. 

TOTAL 3 


LEVEL C 
Assorted Materials Fabric or Leather Paper 
TOTAL 1 TOTAL 1 TOTAL 0 


LEVEL D 


Mixing, Compounding & Fabric & Leather Treating Paper Pulp Work Slaughtering & Meat 
Extracting, Assorted & Dying TOTAL 0 || Processing 


Materials TOTAL 1 TOTAL 1 
TOTAL 1 


Misc. Food Processing 


TOTAL 0 | 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training ot work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully of almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





358 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 16 


LEVEL A 


ELEMENTAL WORK 35% 


Performance of simple tasks, usually of a physical nature in accordance 
with specific instructions; may involve supplying or loading machines, 
transferring of materiale or use of hand toole where little manipulative 
ability is required. 

TOTAL 720 = =6©(13) 


LEVEL B 


Elemental Work —— Light Elemental Work —— Medium and Heav 


Simple routine work requiring Simple routine work requiring average or better than average physical strength — per- 
little physical strength; may formed by hand of with aid of tools. 

tun errands or perform simple 

tasks with hand tools or by 

hand. 


TOTAL 12 (11) TOTAL 695 (122) 


LEVEL C 


Elemental Work — Light Elemental Service Equipment Serving & 


People restricted by size Work-in domestic or Related Simple tasks 
weight, age, or immaturity to personal service in industrial or com- 
simple routine tasks environment. mercial firms 


TOTAL 1 TOTAL 37 | 36 | TOTAL 140 





Elemental Farm work Miscellaneous Physi- 


cal Work — Construc- 
TOTAL ° |_| tion projects, yard 


work, loading plat- 
form, maintenance 
crews, etc. 


TOTAL 396 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully of almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL A 


COMPUTING WORK 


Accurate calculation by 
arithmetic, higher forms of 
math, or statistics, May use 
calculating machines, slide 
rules or complicated tables. 


LEVEL B 


Computing Work 


Accurate calculation by 

| arithmetic, higher forms of 
math, or statistics, May use 
calculating; machines, slide 
rules or complicated tables. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 17 


CLERICAL AND SALES WORK 


TOTAL 


RECORDING WORK 


Entering, transcribing, verify- 
ing mathematical or verbal 
data in recording transac- 
tions, posting entries in ledg- 
ers, checking receipts, ex- 
penditures, making invento- 
ries, taking dictation, tran- 
scribing shorthand notes, 
typing forms. 


TOTAL 123 (11) 


15.2% 


313 (14) 


GENERAL CLERICAL 
WORK 


Filing, sorting, mechanically 
reproducing,routing or deliv- 
ering clerical records and r= 
lared data. 


TOTAL 26 (16) 


Variety of clerical tasks, 
most significant is keeping 
records, requiring accurate 
entering, transcribing, or 
checking words and figures. 


TOTAL 43 [30] 


Variety of clerical tasks. 
Most significant is gathering, 
classifying or sorting letters, 
reports, forms, and similar 


records. 
sj 4 
rating 


TOTAL 


Recording of material by 
means of typewriter. 


TOTAL 16 


Stenographic Work 


Taking and transcribing short- 
hand or speed writing notes 


by hand or machine. 
TOTAL 2 | 1] 


Equipment, Material Checking 


Careful checking of equip- 
ment, material or supplies 
against orders, invoices, 
stock lists, or specifica- 
tions, May check supplies, 
inventory stock. 


TOTAL 50 


Routine Recording Work 


Routine checking and record- 
ing. May enter transactions 
post entries, make out bills, 


check lists, etc. 


TOTAL 


Adjusting, setting-up, and 
operating duplicating 
machines, etc. 


TOTAL 0 


Routine Clerical Work 


Attention to details in per- 
forming very routine tasks 
such as filing, sorting, or 
delivering cierical material. 


TOTAL 5 


PUBLIC CONTACT 
WORK 


Dealing with public for pur 
pose of making sales, demon- 
Strating merchandise, supply- 
ing information, adjusting 
complaints, etc. 


TOTAL 143 (16) 


General Public Contact Work 


Variety of clerical tasks, 
most significant is dealing 
with people in situations 
which are not specifically 
selling. 


Example — Collector 
TOTAL 


Selling 


Dealing with people either in 
an establishment or outside, 
in person or by telephone, 

to influence them in favor of 
@ product or service. 


TOTAL 47 | 44] 


Customer Service Work 
Requiring ready response to 
a customer's express request 
for service or information. 


Example — Cashier 


TOTAL 72 70 
! 


Miscellaneous Public 
Contact Work 


Attention to unvaried tasks 
involving contact with public 
ot individuals other than sell- 
ing of customer service, 
usually requires routine 
questions and answers. 





Example — Census Taker 


TOTAL 0 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 


vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





360 


LEVEL A 


LEVEL B 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 18 


Dealing with people in planning, supervising, coordinating activities of 
an organization in accordance with specified policies or on own initiative 
TOTAL 118 = (3) 


MANAGERIAL WORK 
Clerical, Administrative, 
Fiscal, Sales 
Supervising, directing people 
engaged in clerical, adminie- 
trative, fiscal, sales activi- 
ties of offices, organizations, 
institutions, etc. 

TOTAL 26 (1) 


LEVEL C 


Clerical, Administrative, 
Fiscal, Sales 


Supervising, directing 
people engaged in clerical, 
administrative, fiscal, sales 
activities of offices, organi- 
zations, institutions, etc. 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Personal Service 
Supervising and directing 
people serving or performing 
personal services for others. 


TOTAL 


Supervising & directing 

people serving or performing 

personal services for others. 
TOTAL 1 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Geographic 

Supervising and directing 
people engaged in agri- 
culture, fishing, forestry, 
& related activities. 


TOTAL 


Organization & planning of 
farm operations & the super 
vision of others engaged in 
farming. 

TOTAL 0 


Organization & planning of 
operations & the supervision 
of persone engaged in 
forestry. 


TOTAL 0 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Industrial 


Supervising, directing people 
engaged in construction, 
treasportation, manufacturing 
or other productive activity, 


TOTAL 88 


Organizing & coordinating of 
one of more departments of 
an industrial organization & 
supervising people engaged 
in forming, fabricating, ma- 
chining, assembling, in- 
specting, installing & 


Construction & Mining 


Organizing and planning of 
operations & supervising of | 
persons ed in extrac 
tion of minerals, ores, or 
petroleum from earth, or ¢x- 
cavating, erecting, repairing 
bridges, roads, buildings, 
ete, 


TOTAL 64 


Processing & Refining 
— 


Organizing, planning opera- 
tions, supervising people 
engaged in refining, proces- 
sing raw materials for min- 
ing, compounding, washing, 
gtinding, sizing, plating, 
distilling, baking or heat 
treating. 


TOTAL 8 


Transportation & Miscel- 
laneous Services 


Organizing, planning opera 
tions & supervising people 
engaged in transportation of 
communication services. 


TOTAL 6 





Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training 
experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


us vocational training, and/or casual 
or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


Namber in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL A 


LEVEL B 


LABORATORY 
SCIENCE WORK 


Knowledge of one or 
more natural sciences 
applied in places 
such as laboratory for 
analysis, treatment or 
care of living or in- 
animate objects 


TOTAL 


LEVEL C 


NURSERY AND 
MEDICAL WORK 


Training in medicine 
or nursing, applied in 
treatment of persons 
or animals for care, 
cure or prevention of 
diseases and injury 


TOTAL 1 


BIOCHEMICAL 
WORK 


Knowledge of science 
dealing with foods, 
drugs etc. applied in 
laboratory to prevent 
disease of maintain 
and promote plant 
and animal life 


TOTAL 3 {3 


MATERIALS 
ANALYSIS 


Knowledge of chemi- 
cal, physical, and 
metallurgical anal- 
yses and testing 
methods dealing with 
molecular structures 
to regulate and con- 
trol the quality of an 
industrial product; 
discover new ma- 
terials; and de 
termine material 


compositions 
TOTAL 2 /1 








UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 19 


TECHNICAL WORK 3.7% 


Capacity to acquire and apply systematized knowledge in scientific study, 
tesearch, technical phases of drafting, engineering, medicine, law, busi- 


ness, promotion, etc. 


BUSINESS RE- 
LATIONS WORK 


Knowledge of commer- 
cial and social prin- 
ciples applied in ac- 
counting, lew, sales 
engineering, purchas- 
ing, etc. 


TOTAL 8 (1) 


ACCOUNTING 


Application of ac 
counting, cost anal- 
ysis or statisical 
analysis to fiscal . 
management, auditing 
etc, 


TOTAL 6 |2 


LEGAL WORK 


Knowledge of laws 
and other legal data, 
and the ability to 
interpret this knowl- 
edge in conducting 
law suits, drawing- 
up legal documents 
and advising clients 


TOTAL 0 


PURCHASE AND 
SALES WORK 


Knowledge of con- 
tracts, credit, market- 
ing, to buy-sell serv- 
ices or material or 





develop sales and 

advertising 

campaigns 
TOTAL 1 





TOTAL 76 (32) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE WORK 


Knowledge and appli- 
cation of scientific 
principles in naviga- 
tion, forestry, other 
work usually out 
doors under natural 

; conditions 


TOTAL ; 1 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE WORK 


Technical knowledge 
of one or more sci: 
ences which treat of 
conditions of the 
earth in its relation 
to organic of in- 
organic materials 


TOTAL 1 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess 
qualifying leisure time activity, vocational training, or work 


experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity — 


(May also pos: 


8 qualifying vocational training of work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vo- 
cational training, and/or casual work experience —(May alec possess 
advanced training and/or fully ot almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and 
therefore not included in lower levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 


ENGINEERING 


Application of prin- 
ciples of mechanical, 
structural, electrical 
or industriel science 
in planning, con- 
structing, testing, or 
operating mech. 
equip., bridges, build- 
ings, etc. 


TOTAL 18 (2) 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


Knowledge of indus 
trial organization and 
processes applied in 
designing products, 
planning procedures, 
eliminating unsafe 
practices or increa> 
ing production 


TOTAL 1 


STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


Knowledge of 
stresses, strains and 


physical properties 
of structural ma- 


terials applied in 
construction of 
buildings, highways, 
bridges, dams, etc. 
TOTAL 4 |4 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Knowledge of the 
design and efficient 
operation of ma- 
chinery and mechani- 


cal equipment 
TOTAL 3 |2 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


pee 

Work involving de- 
sign and construction 
of equipment for 
generation, trans- 
mission, distribu- 
tion, storage and 
utilization of elec- 
trical energy 


TOTAL 4 | 1 
TECHNICAL 


CONTROL WORK 





Inspecting, testing 
of operating complex 
machines of equip- 
ment requiring tech- 
sical knowledge nat 
ordinarily aseoci- 
ated with industrial, 
structural, mechani 
cal or electrical 
engineering 

TOTAL 4 





Skill in use of draft- 
ing instruments ap- 
plied in development 
or lay out of plans or 
patterns 


TOTAL 11 (8) 


STRUCTURAL 
DRAFTING 


Technical knowledge 
for developing plans 
of patterns for 
structural forms 


TOTAL 1 


LANDSCAPE, 

DRAFTING AND 
SURVEYING 
aaaneninanineienil 

Knowledge of survey- 
ing and map making; 
use drafting and field 
instruments 


TOTAL 1 


MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING 


Work requiring skill 
in use of drafting in- 
struments and ability 
to develop plans or 
pattems for machin- 
ing tools or mechani- 
cal equipment 


TOTAL 0 


ELECTRICAL | 
DRAFTING | 


Technical knowledge 
in the development 

of plans or pattems =| 
for electrical | 


installations 
TOTAL 1 

-——_—_—_—_—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS | 

TECHNICAL | 
PATTERN AND | 
|_tavour_sons_| 

Technical knowledge 
in the development 
of plans of patterns 
for products not re- 
quiring knowledge 
of structural, me- 
chanical, or electri- | 


cal principals | 
TOTAL oT] 











362 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 20 


PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 1.2% 


Educating, instructing, guiding, protecting and counseling individuals to 
educate others, solve social, economic and personal problems, or protect 
others by the enforcement of laws and regulations 


LEVEL A 


LEVEL B 


7 


INSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 


Teaching or training others in pro- 
grams of formalized education or in 
other educational activities 


TOTAL 1l (2) 


LEVEL C 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
one or more subjects of general 
academic curriculum or in matters 
of general cultural significance 


TOTAL 4 | 3 | 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
one of more subjects pertaining to 
commercial, office, or business 


practice 
TOTAL 0 | | 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
agricultural methods, promoting 
interest in agriculture, and the de- 
velopment of agricultural standards 


TOTAL 24 (2) 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


Serving others as social mentor, 
guide or advisor 


TOTAL 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Development of social plans, 
techniques, and methods through 
experimentation and research 


TOTAL 0 
SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


Serving others in capacity of coun- 
selor, agent or guide to solve gen- 
eral welfare problems 


TOTAL 0 


GUIDANCE AND 
ADVISORY WORK 


Serving others by giving informa- 
tion and counsel in matters of vo- 
cational preparation, placement, 
occupational adjustment, and other 
personal decisions and procedures 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


Protecting persons and property by 
enforcement of ordnances, laws and 
regulations 


TOTAL 10 (3) 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 


Maintaining order, enforcing laws, 
regulations, practices or codes gov- 
erning morality, sanitation, immi- 
gtation, traffic, fire prevention, etc, 


TOTAL 7 [4 | 


TOTAL 0 [ | TOTAL 1 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ne 


Teaching or training others to do 
types of industrial or related work 


TOTAL 4 [ 2] 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
physical development, directing 
physical activities, or conducting 
physical training or exercises 


TOTAL 1 | 1 | 





Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
FIELD 21 


LEVEL A 


LITERARY WORK 0 


Artistic creation in fine or commercial arts, evi- Writing plays, poetry, or narrative prose. Criti- 
denced by active painting, sculpturing, drawing, cally evaluating the written work of others, Trane 
ete, lating from one language into another. Editing, 
compiling, or adapting written material. 
TOTAL (2) TOTAL 0 


LEVEL B 


CREATIV! 
ARTISTIC ARTISTIC ARTISTIC COPY WRITING WRITING A 
DRAWING SHAPING ARRANGING AND JOURNALISM TRANSLATING 


Creation of reproduc || Creation and shaping || Arrangement of ob- Writing of promo- Original writing, 

tion of artistic de- of artistic objects by || jects and materials tional material to in- adaptation, or trane 

signs on flat sur modeling or carving to achieve artistic or duce a desired ac lation of prose, 

faces by hand, using by hand, using plas decorative effects for tion, attitude, or poetry, or other forms 

brushes, pens, etch- ter of Paris, clay, apparel, interiors, opinion, or the re of written expres- 

ing needles, pencils, wax, wood, stone, photo composition, porting, editing, or sion, excepting the 
interpretation of writing of advertising 
facts, events, or copy or journalistic 
opinions of current 
interest 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
e 
FIELD 22 


LEVEL A 


ENTERTAINMENT WORK 0 MUSICAL WORK «3% 


Amusing, diverting, or informing the public in such Musical expression, evidenced by activities in 
activities as apeaking, acting, dancing, dramatic composing, arranging, directing, singing, or play- 
reading, impersonating, or in other varied activities ing a musical instrument 
exclusive of music 

TOTAL 0 TOTAL 


LEVEL B 


Entertainment 
Work, Rhythmic . (not elsewhere 
classified) 


The use of The use of such Physical demon- Composition, ar Musical expres Musical expres- 
spoken words to forms of rhythmic stration such as tangement or di- sion by means of sion by means of 
amuse, entertain, expression as juggling, riding, tection of instru- the human voice stringed, percus- 
or inform others ballet or ballroom sleight-of-hand, mental or vocal sion, wind, or 
dancing or pantomime music other musical 
instruments 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May aleo possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL A 


COOKING 


Preparation, handling, cooking of 
food in home ot public eating 
places 


LEVEL B 


DOMESTIC COOKING 


Planning and preparation of meals 
in a private home 


TOTAL 
QUANTITY COOKING 


Planning or preparation of meals in 
restaurants, hotels, camps, or 
places serving large numbers of 
| people 
TOTAL 17 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 23 


SERVICE WORK 3.1% 
TOTAL 64 


CHILD CARE 


Care, amusement, and proper de- 
velopment of children 


CHILD CARE 


Care, amusement, and proper de- 
velopment of children 


TOTAL 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Attending to needs and desires of 
others as regards theit comfort, con- 
venience, health, food service, ap- 
pearance, or cleanliness 


TOTAL 47 (4) 


“ FOOD SERVING 


Serving of food and drinks; may in- 
clude counter or table service; set- 
ting of tables and removal of dishes 


ADULT CARE 


Care of, service to the physical or 
social needs or appearance of others 


TOTAL 13 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
WORK 


Attending to needs of others as re- 
gards clothing, conveyances, lug- 
gage or cleanliness of surroundings 


TOTAL 10 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 
Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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FIELD 24 


AGRICULTURE, MARINE & FORESTRY WORK 8.3% 
TOTAL 171 (1) 


LEVEL A 


[—_____¥anuinc_] [(_Fonestey vonx_] ["__wanine wore 


LEVEL B 


LEVEL C 


Initiative and independent judgment in planting 
ing, raising, harvesting crops or breeding, 
caring for poultry, livestock, etc. 

TOTAL 123 (1) 


Animal Care 


raising animals) cultivating, 


TOTAL 64 (1)} TOTAL 38 | TOTAL 20 () 


General 


Farming Livestock 


Fruits, nuts & 


berries 


Sore 
& oxen —_ 

TOTAL 0 
TOTAL 31)26 | 


= Gardening 
Dairy 


Saag sf] TOTAL 8 [8 | 


Miscellaneous 
TOTAL 0 





| Beef Catde 
| TOTAL 0 


| Sheep or Goat 
| TOTAL of | 
ened 


Cultivation, preservation, care 
of forests; gathering of forest 
products 

TOTAL 41 


Hunting & 
Trapping Forest Work 
Knowledge of 
forests to cul- 
tivate, pre 
serve o1 ex- 
tract forest 
products 
TOTAL 0 | TOTAL 41 (2) 


Forest 
Preservation 


TOTAL of | TOTAL if | 


Logging 
TOTAL 38 [38 | 


Handling boats and other tasks connected with 
Water transportation; exploitation of marine or 
inland water resources 

TOTAL 6 


Navigation Fishery Work 


Operation, Breeding, 
handling of catching, 
boat; may use | gathering fish 
compass and 

sextant 


TOTAL 0} TOTAL 6 (2)! TOTAL 0 


Small Boats | Catching 
TOTAL TOTAL 0 
ToTALo| | 


Hatching 
TOTAL 0 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, 
work experience —(May also po 


experience) 


interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
ss advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


sevels 


Number tn box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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SECTION I! 


AGE GROUP NUMBER 


Under 21 
21-25 
B-30 
31-35 
%-40 


PERCENTAGES 


Under 65=94.8% 
Under 50-62.9% 
Under 45- 53.9% 
Under 35-39,.2% 
Under 25-21.9% 


41-45 
46-50 
seeeeeeeeee 
51-55 
56-60 
61-65 
Over 65 


EDUCATION 





UNDER 50 


GRADE SCHOOL 46.1% 81.9% 


Number Number 


Grade 12 
Grade 19 
Grade 49 
Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 8 


Graduated 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 


Graduated 


COLLEGE 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


Graduated 








ieee 


PERSONAL STATUS 


MARRIED — Under 50 
Over 50 


TOTAL 


771 of 59.6% 
612 or 80.3% 


1383 of 67.3% 


VETERAN — Under 50 
Over 50 


TOTAL 


599 or 46.3% 
129 or 16.9% 


728 or 35.4% 


WORK HISTORY — Under 50 13,710 total work years of actual experience, 


Average: 10.6 years per worker, 
26,390 total work years of actual experience. 
Average: 34.6 years per worker 


40,100 total work years of actual experience, 
Average: 19.5 years per worker, 


Over 50 


TOTAL 
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The scores of those in the sample who took the General Aptitude Test Battery, 490 in number, have 
been compared to the scores of the general population in the United States. Scores which fall approxi- 
mately within the middle half of this population have been designated as ‘‘average’’ and those within the 
upper quarter as ‘‘above average.’’ It must be cautioned that aptitude scores indicate potentials or 
capacities, and therefore only indicate ability to learn and successfully perform those jobs requiring 
‘such aptitudes, This factor has already been considered in Section I of this report where aptitude alone 
was sufficient qualification for Level A of each field of work. 


The following figures, however, give clear indication that the sample is a representative one, and 
probably would approximate any sample from other portions of the country. 


Intelligence 


General learning ability, ability to reason and 
make judgements 


Verbal 


Understanding meaning of words and ideas; com- 
prehending language, presenting information or 
ideas clearly 


Numerical 


Performing arithmetic operations quickly and 
accurately 


Spatial 


Thinking visually of geometric forms, comprehend- 
ing two dimensional representation of three dimen- 
sional objects 





Form Perception 


Perceiving pertinent detail in objects; making 
visual comparisons and discriminations 


Clerical Perception 


Perceiving pertinent detail in verbal or tabular 
material 


Motor Coordination 


Coordinating eye and hands or fingers rapidly and 
accurately in making precise movements with speed 


Finger Dexterity 


Moving fingers and manipulating small objects with 
fingers rapidly or accurately 


Manual Dexterity 


Ability to move hands easily and skillfully in 
placing and turning motions 
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MACHINES, TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


The following list of machines, tools and equipment is a rough approximation of those operated, repaired or used 
in some way by the sample labor force, either on the job, during training, or in leisure time activity. 


a. Machines are defined as devices comprising a combination of mechanical parts with the framework and fasten- 
ings to support and connect them, designed to apply a force to do work or move material. A machine may be 
activated by hand or foot power or by any outside power source, such as electricity, steam, or compressed air. 


b. Tools are defined as devices which are hand manipulated to do work on or move material. 


c. Equipment is defined as devices which generate power or have an effect upon material through the application 
of light, heat, electricity, steam or atmospheric pressure. 


MACHINES 


Automatic Screw machine 
Baler, Hay 

Ballast machine (r.7.) 
Blade Grader 

Boring Mill 

Brick Molder 

Buffer 

Bulldozer 

Bus, Passenger 
Carry-All 

Coal Cutter 

Coal Loader 

Coke Drawer 

Combine 

Concrete Mixer 

Crane, Hand, air 
Crusher, Stone 

Derrick, gasoline 
Dinkey 

Dish washer (restaurant) 
Drilling mach, (bit. mine) 
Dry Cleaning machine 
Elec, Bridge Crane 


Jointer Roller, Road 
Larry Car (bit. mining) Roof Bolter (bit. mining) 
Lathes Router 
Engine Sand Mixer 
Excello Sanders 
Wood Turning Belt 
Turret Edger 
Milking machine Saws 
Milling machine Band 
Mine Hoist Chain 
Mine Locomotive Circular 
Nailing machine Cut-Off 
Office machines Jig 
Adding Radial 
Bookkeeping Rip 
Calculator Shaper 
Comptometer Shovel, gasoline 
IBM Sorter Steam Jenny 
Typewriter Taxicab 
Payloader Thresher 
Planer, metal Tractor, farm type 
Planer, wood Trucks 
Presses Dump 
Grade-All Drill Electric 
Grinders Forming Hi-Lift 
Portable Punch Light 
Stationary Radial Drill Heavy 
Internal Stamping Turntable (r.1.) 
Lens Presser, steam Vibrator, concrete 
Surfacer Projector, movies Washing mach. (laundry) 
Tool 


w 
Vnwor 


TOOLS 


Acetylene torch Electric Hand Saw Jack Hammer 
Arc Welder Electric Screwdriver Paint Spray Gua 
Electric Hand Drill Grease Gun Soldering Iron 
Electric Hand Sander Hydraulic Jack Tack Welder 


EQUIPMENT 


Ammeter Generator Switchboard, cord 
Air Compressor Oscilloscope Switchboard, PBX 
Blueprinter Photostat Teletype 

Cash Register Pumps Transit 

Centrifuge Steam boiler, Hi Pressure Tube Tester 
Fans Steam boiler, Lo Pressure Voltmeter 

Field Telephone Weight Scales 
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SUMMARY 


GREENE COUNTY SKILL SURVEY 


The Greene County Labor Market is an area of diversified skills. 
The major areas of highest skill are in craft work aud machine 
operation. 


Study of the compilation of skills, based on a sample of 2369 
males, results in the following predictors: 


(NOTE: Since each worker may perform in more than 


Lis 


one field of work - percentages exceed 100%.) 


More than one-third of the work force can skillfully 
plan and perform tasks that use the hands and require 
knowledge of materials involved and judgment in main- 
taining stendards. Heaviest concentration lies in 

work on structures: from rigging through carpentry to 
welding and blasting. Typical representation can also 
perform skilled bench jobs requiring accuracy on small 
parts. (96 of this group requires minimm training.) 


. 


More than one-fifth of the work force can skillfully 


operate and repair machines with judgment required 
for setting-up, adjustment or working to tolerances 
(97% of this group requires minimum training). 


Up to one-tenth of this work force can tend machines, 
(99% requires. minimm training.) 


Up to one-seventh of this work force can perform 
clerical and sales work. 


Up to one~-seventh of this work force can perform 
elementary tasks requiring medium and heavy labor. 


Small percentages are available in managerial, 
technical and service fields. 
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GREENE COUNTY SKILL SURVEY 


INTRODUCTION 


Greene County, with an area of 577 square miles, is located in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. It is bounded on the south and west by the State of West Virgin- 
ia, on the north by Washington County, while the Monongahela River forms its 
eastern boundary to separate Greene County from Fayette County. The center of 
Greene County is approximately 43 miles southwest of the City of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Waynesburg, the county seat and the largest borough, has a population of 5,514 
according to the 1950 census, and is the seat of Waynesburg College, founded 
in 1851. The population of Greene County is 45,394. There are 20 second-class 
townships and seven boroughs in the county. 


Greene County is served by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Of the 532 miles of 
improved State highways in the county, the principal highway is US-19 connec- 
ting Waynesburg with Washington, Pa., and Pittsburgh, Pa., to the north, and 
Morgantown, W. Va., to the south. 


Discoveries of natural gas have contributed greatly to the growth of Greene 
County. While the principal industry is bituminous coal mining, agriculture 

is also important and much of the area is utilized in farming, and the grazing 
of beef cattle and sheep. In fact, Greene County is the leading sheep producer 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 


In addition to bituminous coal deposits, other natural resources include natural 
gas, petroleum, sandstone for building purposes, shale for the making of bricks, 
limestore utilized as crushed stone, and stands of oak timber. Among the manu- 
factured products of Greene County are lumber and timber products, pajamas, jer- 
seys, bricks, dairy products, and bakery products to name a few. 


The survey of skills as conducted for Greene County is entirely different from 
other skill surveys made elsewhere in Pennsylvania. In this survey only 307 of 
the 2369 males had been given special skill survey interviews by Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service personnel. The Greene County Planning Commission had 
requested the Pennsylvania State Employment Service to include a survey of em- 
ployed persons within the county, this survey to include such data as age, edu- 
cation, marital status, employment status, kinds of work performed, job location, 
number of family members working outside Greene County and an expression of their 
willingness to return to suitable work opportunities in Greene County. To obtain 
this information, a questionnaire type of reply postcard was sent to every West 
Penn Power Company subscriber in Greene County, some 12,000 in number. Replies 
were received from 2,341 persons, representing a return of 19.5%. Included in 
the 2,341 replies were 279 from women. However, for purposes of this survey, 
only the replies of the 2,062 males were used. Information regarding the skills 
of the women who replied are available at the Waynesburg local office of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 


Because of the overwhelming number in the sample who were employed, the results 
of this survey differ considerably from those where the sample consists of un- 
employed persons. First, there are fewer persons in Level A, where qualifica- 
tion is based on aptitude plus interest; in Level B, where qualification is 
based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity; and in Level C, where 
qualification is based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus voca- 
tional training and/or casual work experience. 


The job titles of the 2,062 males who were not given special skill survey inter- 
views were assigned Part IV, Dictionary of Occupational Titles codes, together 
with supplemental codes where other work experience had been indicated on the 
reply card, which was not too frequent. Had these 2,062 persons been given a 
special skill survey interview, it would have been possible to fully explore 
their interests, leisure time activity, vocational training, military experience, 
casual and/or full time work experience, and assign supplemental codes to express 
such items fully. Further, the increased percentages of persons in higher 
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educational levels than has been determined in other skill surveys, indicates 
that replies were received from persons with above normal educatior when com- 
pared with cross-section sampling of the population. 


SECTION I 


The occupations of the sample group were assigned Part IV Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles codes (as was done in all other skill surveys) in order to cate- 
gorize the skills of workers into FIELD OF WORK. Such field of work is divided 
into a classification structure which ranges from workers fully, or almost fully, 
qualified to perform specific jobs within the field, to workers only potentially 
qualified for general areas of work due to lack of sufficient training or expe~- 
rience in the more specific categories. The employer, whose needs require work- 
ers in amy of the twenty-four listed fields-of work is reminded ‘that the majority 
of workers in these fields are fully qualified by reason of present or recent 
employment. The employer is further reminded that since the majority of the 
sample is employed (56 full time and 12% part time) that their availability for 
his job openings is dependent on the comparability of wages offered to wages pre- 
sently received. 


Since the sample of 2,369 males does not represent the entire labor force of 
Greene County, it must be assumed that this is only a representative segment of 
the total; therefore, percentages are included within each field of work to 
represent the approximate proportions of the labor force that would be in each 
category if all males had been included in the survey. Since many workers may 
qualify for several fields of work or for several parts of any specific field, 
total percentages exceed 100%. 


SECTION IT 


Section II of this report is a compilation of data and not related to specific 
jobs or fields as in Section I, however, since these are the basic componerts 
of the labor force, they can be used to instill confidence in those wary of the 
relationships expressed in the field of work section and give more specific in- 
formation where needed. This section also includes a special category of the 


machines, tools and equipment operated or used by this sample work force, the 


study of which will give added assurance as to the many varied skills actuelly 
available in the area. 


This survey represents an unusual approach to an urgent need- 
the utilization of skills in a distressed area, or areas, 
where the local labor force is employed away from the place 
of residence, as is the case in Greene County. 


This survey tends to show the skills of the sample group in 
a classification structure which more clearly expresses the 
many skills of individuals and the degree of proficiency ir- 
volved. To the employer who may have believed Greene County, 
or any community, to be composed of a work force gathered un- 
der a mere handful of job titles, the following pages are 
offered as evidence of the breadth of skills and capacities 
available for the proffered opportunity. 


Prepared by 
The Greensburg District Office 
of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


47557 O—60—pt. 2 
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GRAPHIC SUMMARY* 


PERCENT 0 20 40 60 
FIELD OF WORK 


Exo 


STRUCTURAL 


BENCH 


*AREAS IN BLACK INDICATE COMPONENTS OF THREE MAJOR FIELDS, 
PROCESSING 1.E. CRAFTS, OBSERVATIONAL, AND MANIPULATIVE WORK 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 


GRAPHIC ART WORK 


OBSERVATIONAL WORK 
(TOTAL) 


STRUCTURAL EQUIPMENT 
TENDING 


INSPECTING & TESTING 


MACHINE TENDING 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
TENDING 


MANIPULATIVE WORK 
(TOTAL) 


STRUCTURAL 
BENCH 


MACHINE OPERATING 


PROCESSING 


= a 


TECHNIC wORK 


PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 


ARTISTIC @& 
LITERARY WORK 


MUSICAL & 
ENTERTAINMENT WORK 


SERVICE WORK 
AGRICULTURE, MARINE 
& FORESTRY WORK 


NOTE 
SINCE EACH WORKER MAY QUALIFY FOR SEVERAL FIELDS OF WORK OF FOR SEVERAL 


PARTS OF ANY SPECIFIC FIELD, TOTAL PERCENTAGES EXCEED 100%. 
AGE 


UNDER SO 
UNDER 45 
UNDER 35 


UNDER 25 


EDUCATION 


UNDER AGE 50 
GRADE SCHOOL 
(1-8 GRADES) 


GRADU. 2.1 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATED 33.5 


COLLEGE 


GRADE SCHOOL GRADUATED 46.1 
(1-6 GRADES) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE 


GRADUATED 5.5 
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LEVEL A 


SECTION | 


FIELD I 


MACHINE TRADES 23.3% ——_—i«d| 


Skillful use of tools and equipment; understanding how machines operate; 
may maintain, adjust, repair equipment or perform complex machine 


operations. 


LEVEL B 


MACHINING 


Precise removal of excess mae 
terial from stock by cutting, bor- 
ing, milling, grinding; exercises 
judgment, makes math. compute- 
tions, understands blue-prints, 
set-up and cares for tools, works 
to close tolerances, uses mi- 
crometers, gauges, calipers etc. 


TOTAL 95(1) 


LEVEL C 


| METAL STONE OR 
| GLASS 


Knowledge | Set-up, oper | Set-up, oper 
| of metal ate one or ate cutting, 
| working ma-| more wood- | boring, mil- 

chines as working ma- | ling, or 
| lathes, chines, read | grinding 

planers, blueprints, machines, 
| shapers, make math. 

drill computa 
| presses, tions, use 


| ete. judgment. 
|ror 61(1); TOT 33(1)} Torat 0; 
—— 


LEVEL D 
——a.. 


ALL wooD 
AROUND LATHE 
METAL WORK (work 
MACHINING | to close 
—work to | tolerances) 
tolerances 


of .002 inch Woop 


TOT 25.25 MACHINING, 
METAL MISCEL- 
LATHE LANEOus | GLASS 


FORK (other than GRINDING, 
POLISHING 
rot & lathe) 


(Fine Work) 
ETAL Tor. 13 
MILLING 


Tor 1 [i] 
METAL 


| PLANING, 
SHAPING 


, ToT Q4Q 
METAL 

| BORING, 

| DRILLING 

| TOT PS 
Lara? 

| PRECISION 

| GRINDING 


Ltor.5 [5] 





TOTAL 


MECHANICAL 
REPAIRING 


Disassembly, repair, re- 
assembly, installation or 
maintenance of machines 
and mechanical 


equipment 


TOTAL 235(2) 


MECHANICAL 
REPAIRING 


Repair, maintenance, in- 
stallation of machines 
and mechanical 
equipment, 


TOTAL 233(1 


ALL AROUND MECHAN- 
ICAL REPAIRING 
TOT 121 121 


ENGINE & PUMP 
MAINTENANCE & 
REPAIRING 


TOTAL 2525) 
COMBUSTION ENGINE 
REP AIRING 

TOTAL 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
REPAIRING 

TOTAL 
TEXTILE MACHINE 
REPAIRING 

TOTAL 
OFFICE MACHINE 
REPAIRING 

TOTAL O[0] 

ARMAMENT REP AIRING 


ToTAL 50] 


MISCELLANEOUS ME- 
CHANICAL REPAIRING 
(usually lighter machines 
fot requiring all around 
mechanical ability) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that 
category alone and therefore not included in lower levels. 


Numbers in Box of each category on lowest level indicates 


those fully qualified. 


553(11) 


COMPLEX MACHINE OPERATING 


Operation of complex machines requiring considerable judg- 
ment (may include emergency repairs) especially in such 
industries as printing, metal forming, textile weaving, 
hauling, hoisting, transporting. 


TOTAL 2]2 


COMPLEX | PAPER POWER 
TEXTILE MACHINE PRESS 
MACHINE OPERATING | FORMING DRILLING 
OPERATING | for printing, | for forming, | MACHINE 
for spinning, | cutting,em- shaping,roll- | OPERATING 
knitting, bossing, em | ing hot of complex 
weaving tex- | graving, var- | cold stock diesel, gaso- 
tile fibers nishing paper line, steam, 
or electric 
equipment 


Tor 10(1} 101 197 


HAULING 
HOISTING 


TOTAL O TOTAL 5 


PRINTING ROLLING HAULING 
PRESS MACHINES | MACHINE 
OPERATING| OPERATING | OPERATING 


TOTAL2 
DRAWING 
AND EX- 
TRUDING 


MACHINE Tot 1 
OPERATING DRILLING 


ToT 1 {1} machine 
MISC. | OPERATING 


FORMING | ToT 3 
PRESS 86 


OPERATING 


TOTAL 7 (6 


WEAVING 
MACHINE 


HOISTING 
MACHINE 
OPERATING 


: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest 
—(May also possess qualifying leisure time 
activity, vocational training, or work 
experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus 
leisure time activity —(May also possess 
qualifying vocational training or work 
experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of 
leisure activity, plus vocational training and/or 
casual work experience — (May also possess 
advanced training and/or fully or almost fully 
qualifying work experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or 
leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or 
fully of almost fully qualifying work experience. 
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FIELD 2— CRAFTS (TOTAL) 


(For further breakdown into FOUR parts See Fields 3, 4, $ and 6) 


LEVEL A CRAFTS 36,1 


Planning and performance of tasks requiring skillful use of hands, hand 
tools, ot equipment. May control processes, exercise judgment in main- 
taining standards of production; machines may be used as aids but no 
maintenance or repairs required. 


TOTAL 903(25) 


LEVEL B STRUCTURAL CRAFTS 
TOTAL 627 
(See Field 3) 
BENCH CRAFTS 
ToTaAL 87 
(See Field 4) 
PROCESSING 
TOTAL 56 
(See Field 5) 
ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 
TOTAL 95 
(See Field 6) 


GRAPHIC ART WORK 


TOTAL 13 
(See Field 6) 


KEY: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess qualifying 
leisure time activity, vocational training, or work experience) 
Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also 
possess qualifying vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not 
included in lower levels. 





LEVEL B 


LEVEL C 


Assorted 
Materials 


TOTAL & 


LEVEL D 


Complex Rigging 
(installation, 
maintenance, & 
repair, of 
blocks, pulleys, 
booms, ropes, 
cables & other 
tackle for mov- 
ing oF raising 
heavy structural 
members or 
materials) 


2 


| Aircraft Rigging 
(cutting, splicing 
| & adjusting 
wires, cables, 

| struts & related 

| arcrafe 
equipment) 


ToTaAL 0/0 


Miscellaneous 
Structural Crafts 
(buildings, erect- 
ing, altering, 
repairing 
structures) 
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FIELD 3—CRAFTS, Pert 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


Hand crafts involving positioning, cutting, fitting, joining or fin 


structural materials; requiring knowledge of physical properties of ma- 
terials as to stress, strain, durability, strength of seams or joints, or te- 
‘Sistance to weather; usually performed outside factory except for unit in- 
stallation of structural materials on some production lines; uses hand or 


portable hand tools; works on objects such as rock formati: 


bridges, ships, airplanes, tanks, or motor vehicles. 


Metal 


roraL 33(1 


Mechanical or 
Metal Unit In- 
stalling (in- 
stallation, re- 
moval or 
assembly) 


TOTAL O/} 0 


Heavy Metal 
Structural Work 
(plates, cast- 
ings, girders, 
columns) 


Structural Work 
(sheets, 


(plumbing fix- 
tures, pipes, 
fittings) 


TOTAL 


Wood 


Tora. 92(2) 


Carpentry 
TOTAL 90 [86 


Stone or Glass 


roTat 16(1 


Stone Setting 
(use of stone or 
concrete blocks 
in walls, monu- 
ments, toad 
beds, etc. Cut, 
chip, fix, stones 


icklaying 
ToTAL 13 [i2| 


Glass or Tile 
setting 


vocational training or work experience) 
Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 


work experience — (May also possess advanced training 


experience) 
Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


627(3) 


Plastic 
Materials 


froTAL 31 


Plastic Material 
Spreading (use 

of trowels, etc., 
to apply, spread, 
smooth plastics) 
TOTAL 11 


Structural Paint- 
ing (brush or 
spray) Applice- 
tion of paint to 
structural sur- 
faces or wall 
papering 


TOTAL 20 [19) 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 


8, buildings, 


Welding 


TOTAL 57(3 


Combination 
Welding 

(Operation of 
gas, flame & 
electric arc) 


TOTAL 26 


Are Welding 
‘TOTAL 20 


Gas Welding 
TOTAL 8 


Brazing (use of 


gecoline torches, 


soldering equip- 
ment, chemical 
compounds for 
joining or form- 
ing maternal) 


TOTAL OQ [9g 


Excavating, 
Mining, & 
Grading 


TOTAL 391 


Blasting, Exce- 
vating, Mining 
(Hand tool re 
moving rock 
formations by 
blasting, drill- 
ing, cutting) 


TOTAL 391 39] 


: Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


or fully of almost fully qualifying work 
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FIELD 4—CRAFTS, Port 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


LEVEL B 
[BENCH CRAFTS 3.69 


Hand crafts involving assembling, fitting, grinding, carving, molding, 
forming, modeling, or accurate inspection of relatively email parte and 
materials; may include bench repairing and making of replacement pasts; 
use bench cools, jigs, fixtures, set gauges, blueprints, etc., may operate 
Stationary machine as adjunct to hand vork. 


Totat 687(1) 


LEVEL C 


Mecal Plastics Fabric & Paper Food Inspecting & 
Leather Products Testing 


TOTAL 32) Torat g j|Torau 2 || rota o || rorat 16 || Torat 10) 


Close Visual | 
Inspecting oa 
TOTAL 2/9] 
=~ £4 
Sensory Test- 
ing, Non- 
Visual (smell | 
TOTAL taste, touch, 
of | or hearing) 


TOTAL 0} 0 
Dimensional 
Inspecting 
(length, 
breadth or 
depth) Ty 
TOTAL 4} 4 


Mechanical 
Testing 


Fur Working (Equipment) | 
ToTaL Of6 TOTAL 2/2) 


Rubber 
Working 


TOTAL 6 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity, plus edvanced training and fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 5—CRAFTS, Part 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS) —SEE FIELD 2 


LEVEL B 
PROCESSING 2,3 


Extracting, refining, mixing, compounding, chemically treating or heat 
treating materials; operate or tend mixing machines, extractors, vate, 
lis, cookers, ovens, kilns, or furnaces. Makes readin; 

jemperatures, etc., may work in high temperatures, dust, fumes. 


TOTAL 56(2 


LEVEL C 





Assorted Material Metal (operate, wood (controlling Plastic Materials Fabric & Leather Foods (prepare- | Refining (treat- 

(grinding, mixing, control electrical equipment to re and Paint (mix- (dyeing, cleaning,| | tion of food by ing, extracting or 

cooking chemi- coal, gas, oil duce wood to pulp} | ing, compounding,| | bleaching fur, mixing, blending, producing chemi- 

cals, explosives chemical equip- to obtain other extracting plastic fabric, or baking etc.) cals, oils, gases, 

and other ment for melting , products) materials and textiles) minerals, metals) 

products) refining, mixing, paints) 
extracting metal) 


Torat6(1) Total 8 ToTaL O Tota 1 TOTAL 13 TOTAL 23(L) 


ieee ee 


Plating (Metallic Wood Compound Plastic and Paint) | Fabric, Leather Mixing, Com- Chemical or Gas ] 
Solutions) coating ing, Extracting Treating, Dyeing pounding, Cook- | | Production 
and plating (Use of soaps, ing Foods (Use TOTAL 22 
through elec- . cleaning fluid of recipe formula: 
tolysis or chemi- etc., to dip, . Petroleum 
seierabeeeetanina bleach, clean, or Refining 
Heat Treating, tan) 
Plastic Materials) | roTAL 1 





Metal Hardening, 


Tempering, Refining 
Aanealing 


torat_o[ 0 


besvaaen Distilling 


Metal Melting }TotaL O| 9 
and Pouring saashbaesecbessnenti i 


Complex “Metal 
Furace 
Operating 
TOTAL 





Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocatioral training or work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Level D — Qu cation based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 6—CRAFTS, Part 4 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


LEVEL B 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 4.03 


Hand crafts involving knowledge of electri- 
cal circuits and operation of radios, motors, 
transformers, condensers, switches, relays, 
gcherators, etc., may repair or install 


equipment. 
TOTAL 95(1) 


LEVEL C 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 


Operation of electrical equipment — repair, 
install, maintain as defined above. 


TOTAL 94(3) 


LEVEL D 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 


(Installing, repairing electrical circuits of 
transmission lines) 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 18 
RADIO REPAIRING 
TOTAL 17 


ELECTRICAL POWER PLANT 
OPERATION, REPAIRING 


TOTAL 3 


GRAPHIC ART WORK 54 


Commercial reproduction of designs, illus- 
tration or typed material by printing, paint- 
ing, or photograph; involves casting, type, 
engraving, or etching plates, developing 
negatives, etc 


ART WORK 


Hand copying or 

altering of designs 
ot lettering (Brush, 
Spray, Pen, Stylus) 


TOTAL 


ART WORK (Brush, 
Spray or Pen) 


TOTAL 13 


TYPESETTING 


Setting, molding, and 
casting of type 


TYPESETTING, 
MACHINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. | 
WORK 
| 


Taking of pictures 
from prepared flat 
copy, development of 
negatives and making! 
of positive prints. | 


TOTAL] | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORK 





Hand copying or 
altering of designs 
or lettering on flat 
surfaces. 


TOTAL J 


Etching, engraving 
or cutting designs 
or lettering. 


TOTAL 


Setting of type on 
monotype & Linotype. 


TOTAL 2 [1 
HAND COMPOSING 


Setting of type by 
hand, 


TOTAL 7 


PRINTING PLATE 
MOLDING 


Molding, casting, or 
electroplating of 
printing plates. 


TOTAL 1 


(Photoengraving and 
Darkroom Work) — 
TOTAL 1 | I 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest or leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


N 


u cach category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 7—OBSERVATIONAL WORK (TOTAL) 


FOR FURTHER BREAKDOWN INTO THREE PARTS SEE FIELDS 8, 9, & 10. 


LEVEL A sabia’ 
OBSERVATIONAL 13.4% 


Alermess and close attention in (a) Watching machine processes, (b) in- 
specting, testing or detecting irregularities in machine operations or 
workmanship, or (c) in tending of guarding equipment, property or per 
sone against damage, loss or injury. May feed, load or start machines; 
not required to adjust or set up. 


TOTAL 318(2) 


LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL EQUIPMENT TENDING 


TOTAL 2g 
See Field 


ND 
TOTAL 1h 
See Field 8 


MACHINE TENDING 
TOTAL 241 
See Field 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT TENDING 
TOTAL 33 
See Field 10 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess quelifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 8—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Port 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL ey TENDING 
1.1! 


Watching, guarding, or tending structural 


machines, equipment, buildings, or property. 


TOTAL 28 


LEVEL C 


Property, Equipment Watching-two prevent 
damage, robbery, or assure safety & 
handling. 


roTaL 28 (15) 


LEVEL D 


Property, Equipment Watching 
TOTAL 13 


INSPECTING = TESTING 
>) 


Examining materials, objects, of equipment 
for grading, sorting, detecting flaws, or de- 
termining if specifications are met. 


TOTAL 14 


Inspecting & Testing for purpose of grad- 
ing, sorting, detecting flaws, etc. 


TOTAL 1) 


Simple Visual Inspecting 
TOTAL 12 


Simple Sensory Inspecting (Non-Visual) 
TOTAL 0 

Simple Dimensional Inspecting 
Total 1 


Simple Mechanical Inspecting 
ToTAL 1 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


vocational training of work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 


almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 9— OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Port 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 


Watching automatic machine operations; may load, 
start, stop or make minor adjustment to mechanical 
equipment. 

TOTAL 241(1) 


LEVEL C 


Metal Working Woodworking Stone Working Fabric & Food Machine Hauling, 
Machine Machine Machine Leather Work- Tending Hoisting, Drill- 
Tending Tending Tending ing Machine ing Machine 
Tending Operating 
TOTAL7(1) TOTAL O TOTAL 2 TOTAL © TOTAL TOTAL 229 


LEVEL D 


fee ate Stone Sawing Textile Fiber Hauling 
TOTAL O [0 Machine Machine 
o) | Testes i 


Operating 
Metal Milling TOT 184 
TOTAL O | 0] 8 


Misc, Textile Hoisting 
Metal Planing i Machine Machine 
TOTAL 0 [0] Tending Operating 

- TOTAL 36) 


Drilling 
Machine 


Operating 
Metal Grinding 


(material fix- 
ture held) 


Misc. Metal 
Working Me 
chine Tending 
TOTAL 1 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fu'!y or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Level D— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience, 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 10—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Part 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 
Processing Equipment l. 


Tending, Watching & Controlling. — proc- 
essing equipment in which materials are 
mixed, ground, cleaned, extracted, heated, 
poured, etc. 


Tota. 33(2) 


LEVEL Cc 


Metal processing equipment Refining 
tending 


TOTAL 5 TOTAL 48 


LEVEL D 


Non-Metal Mixing, Com- Pickling Routine Mixing & Cooking Petroleum Refining 
pounding, Extracting. TOTAL O lo | TOTAL QO 


wre = Metal Heating Mineral Ore Refining 
tora. 2 [2 | Tora. 18 [}7/ 


Metal Melting & Pouring 
Noo-Metal Heat Drying TOTAL 2 


TOTAL O 


Simple Non-Metal Furnace 
& Boiler Tending 


Level 8 — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training of work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully of 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. - 


Nember in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 11 — MANIPULATIVE WORK (TOTAL) 


For Further Breakdown into Four Parte—See Fields 12, 13, 14 and 15. 


MANIPULATIVE WORK 9.06 — | 
Coordination and dexterity in the use of hands, arms, feet or other parts 
of the body, usually in the rapid performance of repetitive tasks; may in- 
volve such tasks as assembling, packaging, sorting, or manually feeding 
@ repeating machine. 

TOTAL 215(2) 


LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL WORK 
TOTAL 97 
See Field 12 
BENCH WORK (Assembly) 
TOTAL 59 
See Field } 
MACHINE OPERATING 
TOTAL 51 
See Field 1) 
PROCESSING 


TOTAL 6 
See Field 15 


: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May aleo possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, ot work experience) 
Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 
Nambers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 12— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Port 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 
Manual use of tools or powered equipment for positioning, cutting, join- 
ing, fitting, finishing, installing, repairing, altering swuctural materials. 
ROUTINE TASKS TOTAL 97 


Metal Wood Plastic Welding and Excavating, 7 
Materials Riveting Mining & 
and Paint Grading 
TOTAL ll TOTAL 18 TOTAL jl] TOTAL 4(1)]: TOTAL 45 | 


Simple Struc Simple Heavy i Routine cut- Rough a 
tural Work- Metal Scruc ting, grinding i Drilling | 
ee tural Work iri or finishing (Jackhammer) 
ight To 0 of glass i 
Materials aoe of stone ar 28 [3 
y structural Mine Work 


materials TOTAL } |] 


LEVEL C 


LEVEL D 


Drainage & 
; Grading Work | 
Misc, Metal 


Structural ToT 32 [31 
Work 


TOTAL2 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or*fully or 

felly qualifying work experience, ° 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 13— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Part 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


een oar BENCH WORK—(Assembling & Related) 


Use of hands or tools for assembling, sorting, packaging, cutting, fitting, 
joining, or finishing small parts or materials at a bench, conveyor, work 
table etc. 


TOTAL 59(2) 


LEVEL C 


Assorted Metal Wood Stone, Plastic Fabric & Paper Foods 
Materials Glass Materials Leather 
or Jewels & Paint 
TOTAL 9 Tot 28(1}| rorar 1 TOTAL 3 fOTAL 7 TOTAL 6 TOTAL O TOTAL 3 
LEVEL D 


Electrical Mechanical Small Stone | [Simple Shop ise. Routine Meat 

Vire Winding or Metal Unit | | or Glass Painting i Dressing 

TOTAL2 Assembling Grinding (brush or peed }O | as collating, (such as 
(Including Spray on fastening, trimming, 

Electrical Wood Sanding| | Filing & parts) cutting) cutting) 

Unit Simple Sheet (Hand of Polishing) 

Assembling Metal Work Power, Tool) TOTAL 2 

(Shop) Simple Fabric or Misc. Food 

TOTALO oD Misc. Stone Plastic Ma- Leather Handling 


Misc. Bench or Glass terial Form- Cutting (such as sort- 


Work Metal Bench (such as ing (Hand or ing, packing) 
(Assembling, Grinding tepairing, Power Tool) 

| Sorting, (including polishing) 
Packing) Filing & 

Polishing) Misc. Plastic Forming & 


TOTAL 5 [5 | Working (such| | Shaping 


as smoothing 
Bench Weld- & finishing) 
ing (small 
parts) or Leather 


working (such 
TOTALS 6 as marking, 


Misc, Metal folding, 
Working (hand brushing, 
ot hand tool) clean:ng) 
(includes 

sandblasting, 

soldering, & 

chiseling on 

metal parts) 


TOTAL 2 [2 | 





Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity , (us vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 14—MANIPULATIVE WORK, Port 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 


MACHINE OPERATING—MANIPULATIVE 2.19 
Manual operation, offbearing, feeding repetitive machines 


performing cutting, stamping, shaping, operations on 
materials 


ROUTINE TASKS TOTAL 51(2) 


LEVEL C 


Assorted Metal Wood Stone or Plastic Fabric or Food 
Material Glass Leather 


TOTAL 1]'| ToraL 30 TOTAL 5 TOTAL O TOTAL 2 TOTAL 2 TOrAL 1 


Press 
Forming | 


Tora. 8 


LEVEL D 


Sand Molding, Textile Fiber Rotary 
Coremaking Machine Shearing 
(Machine) Operating Totat 2/2 


Rollin 
TOTAL 8 
0 Fabric or 


Misc. Plastic Leather an ofo} 
Working Pressing Pipe Bendin 
Machine (Machine) (Hot Block) 
Operating ToTAt of o| 
TOTAL 2 
Misc, Press 
Forming 
(forming, 
punching 
& cutting) 


Misc. Fabric 
or Leather 
Working 
Machine 
Operating 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May aleo possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 15— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Part 4 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 


Use of hands or hand tools of manual operation of equip- 
ment in which materiale are mixed, ground, compounded, 
exeracted, heated, poured, or arieh| treated, 


ToTaL 6(1 


LEVEL C 


Assorted Materials Paper 
TOTAL 09 TOTAL O TOTAL 1 


LEVEL D 


Mixing, Compounding & Fabric & Leather Treating Slaughtering & Meat 
Extracting, Assorted & Dying Processing 
Materiale TOTAL TOTAL 1 


TOTAL O 
Misc. Food Processing 
TOTAL O 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training of fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plue advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 

Nambers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





390 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 16 


LEVEL A 


Performance of simple tasks, usually of a physical nature in accordance 
with specific instructions; may involve supplying or loading machines, 
transferring of materials or use of hand tools where little manipulative 


ability is required. 
TOTAL 337(106) 


LEVEL B 


Elemental Work —— Light Elemental Work —— Medium and Heav 


Simple routine work requiring Simple routine work requiring average or better than average physical strength — per- 
little physical strength; may formed by hand or with aid of tools. 

tun errands or perform simple 

tasks with hand tools or by 

hand. 


TOTAL 10(1) TOTAL 221(5) 


LEVEL C 


|__Elemental Work — Light | Elemental Service Equipment Serving & 


People restricted by size, Work-in domestic or Related Simple tasks 
weight, age, or immaturity to in industrial or com- 
simple routine tasks . mercial firms 
TOTAL TOTAL 21 


Elemental Farm work Miscellaneous Phy si- 


cal Work — Construc 

SOTAL 0 10 | tion projects, yard 
work, loading plat- 
form, maintenance 
crews, etc. 


TOTAL 19219 


KEY: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May aleo possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity ples vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training ‘of fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in thet category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each cutegory on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL A 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 17 


CLERICAL AND SALES WORK 


TOTAL 


329 


GENERAL CLERICA PUBLIC iTA 
COMPUTING WORK RECORDING WORK vonn = 


Accurate calculation by 
arithmetic, higher forms of 
math, of statistics. May use 
calculating machines, slide 
rules or complicated tables. 


rOTAL. 7(1) 


LEVEL B 


Computing Work 


Accurate calculation by 
arithmetic, higher forms of 
math, of statistics, May use 
calculating machines, slide 
rules or complicated tables. 


ToTaAL 6 | 3 





Entering, transcribing, verify- 
ing mathematical or verbal 
data in recording transac- 
tions, posting entries in ledg- 
ers, checking receipts, ex- 
penditures, making invento- 
ries, taking dictation, cran- 
scribing shorthand notes, 
typing forms. 


TOTAL 134(2) 


General Recording Work Classifying 


Variety of clerical casks, 
most significant is keeping 
records, requiring accurate 
entering, transcribing, or 
checking words and figures. 


TOTAL 


Recording of material by 
means of typewriter. 


TOTAL 


Stenographic Work 


Taking and transcribing short- 
hand or speed writing notes 
by hand or machine. 


TOTAL 


Careful checking of equip- 
ment, material or supplies 
against orders, invoices, 
stock lists, or specifica- 
tions. May check supplies, 
inventory stock. 


TOTAL 23 


Routine checking and record- 
ing. May enter transactions 
post entries, make out bills, 
check lists, etc. 


TOTAL 


Filing, sorting, mechanically 
reproducing,routing or deliv- 
ering clerical records and re- 
lated data. 


Variety of clerical tasks. 
Most significant is gathering, 
classifying or sorting letters, 
reports, forms, and similar 
records. 


Adjusting, setting-up, and 
operating duplicating 
machines, etc. 


TOTAL 


Attention to details in per- 
forming very routine tasks 
such as filing, sorting, or 
delivering clerical material. 


TOTAL 2 


Dealing with public for pur- 
pose of making sales, demon- 
Strating merchandise, supply- 
ing information, adjusting 
complaints, etc. 


FrOTAL 151(2) 


General Public Contact Work 


Variety of clerical tasks, 
most significant is dealing 
with people in situations 
which are not specifically 
selling. 

Example — Collector 


TOTAL 2 


Dealing with people either in 
an establishment or outside, 
in person or by telephone, 

to influence them in favor of 
@ product or service. 


TOTAL 110 


Customer Service Work 


Requiring ready response to 
@ customer's express request 
for service or information. 


Example — Cashier 
TOTAL 25 


Contact Work 


Attention to unvaried tasks 
involving contact with public 
or individuals other than sell- 
ing of customer service, 
usually requires routine 
questions and answers. 


Example — Census Taker 
TOTAL 1 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May aleo possess qualifying leisure time activity, 


vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





392 


LEVEL A 


LEVEL B 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Clerical, Administrative, 
Fiscal, Seles 


Supervising, directing people 
engaged in clerical,adminie- 
trative, fiscal, sales activi- 
ties of offices, organizations, 
institutions, etc. 

TOTAL 40(2) 


LEVEL C 


Clerical, Administrative, 
Fiscal, Sales 


Supervising, directing 
people engaged in clerical, 
administrative, fiscal, sales 
activities of offices, organi- 
Zations, institutions, etc. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 18 


MANAGERIAL 


Dealing with people in planning, supervising, coordinating activities of 
an organization in accordance with specified policies of on own initiative 


TOTAL 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Personal Service 


Supervising and directing 
people serving or performing 
perebnal services for others. 


TOTAL 7 


Supervising & directing 
people serving of performing 
personal services for others. 


TOTAL 7 


164(2) 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Geographic 
Supervising and directing 


people engaged in agri- 
culture, fishing, forestry, 
& related activities. 


FOTAL 3 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Industral 


—————{ 
Supervising, directing people | 
engaged in construction, 
transportation, manufacturing 
or other productive activity. 


22(1) | 


TOTAL 





Organization & planning of 
farm operations & the super 
vision of others engaged in 
farming. 


TOTAL O 


Organization & planning of 
operations & the supervision 
of persone engaged in 
forestry. 


TOTAL 3 


Manufacturing 

————— 
Organizing & coordinating of | 
one of more departments of 
an industrial organization & 
supervising people engaged 
in forming, fabricating, ma- 
chining, assembling, in- 
specting, installing & 
packing. 


TOTAL 13 |13 


Construction & Mining 


Organizing and planning of 
operations & supervising of 
persons engaged in extrac- 
ton of minerals, ores, or 
petroleum from earth, or ex- 
cavating, erecting, repairing 
bridges, roads, buildings, 


etc, = 
TOTAL 80 [8 


Processing & Refining 


Organizing, planning opera- 
tions, supervising people 
engaged in refining, proces- 
sing raw materials for min- 
ing, compounding, washing, 
grinding, sizing, plating, 
distilling, baking or heat 
treating. 


TOTAL 5 5] 


Transportation & Miscel- 
laneous Services 


Organizing, planning opera- 
tions & supervising people 
engaged in transportation of 
communication services. | 


Toad 
TOTAL 13 {13} 





Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 


vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


voc ational training or work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL B 


LABORATORY 
SCIENCE WORK 


Know edge of one or 
more natural sciences 
applied in places 
such as laboratory for 
analysis, treatment or 
care of living or in- 
animate objects 


tor 32(1) 


LEVEL C 


NURSERY AND 
MEDICAL WORK 


Training in medicine 
or nursing, applied in 
treatment of persons 
or animals for care, 
cure or prevention of 
diseases and injury 


Torat 16 fil | 


BIOCHEMICAL 
WORK 


Knowledge of science 
dealing with foods, 
drugs etc. applied in 
laboratory to prevent 
disease of maintain 
and promote plant 

and animal life 


| _rorat 11[ 8] 


MATERIALS 
ANALYSIS 


Knowledge of chemi- 
cal, physical, and 
metallurgical anal- 
yses and testing 
methods dealing with 
molecular structures 
| to regulate and con- 
trol the quality of an 
industrial product, 
discover new ma- 
terrals; and de- 
termine material 
compositions 


TOTAL 








UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 19 


TECHNICAL K 5.0% 


Capacity to acquire and apply systematized knowledge in scientific study, 
tesearch, technical phases of drafting, engineering, medicine, | 


Ness, promotion, etc. 


BUSINESS RE- 
LATIONS WORK 


Knowledge of commer- 
cial and social prin- 
ciples applied in ac- 
counting, law, sales 
engineering, purchas- 
ing, etc. 


tot 26(1) 


4 
ACCOUNTING 


Application of ac 
counting, cost anal- 
ysis or statistical 
analysis to fiscal 
management, auditing 


ete. atl 


LEGAL WORK 


Knowledge of laws 
and other legal data, 
and the ability to 
interpret this knowl- 
edge in conducting 
law suits, drawing- 
up legal documents 
and sing clients 


TOTAL 15/1 


PURCHASE AND 
SALES WORK 


Knowledge of con- 
tracts, credit, market- 
ing, to buy-sell serv- 
ices ot material or 
develop sales and 
advertising 


‘ campaigns 
TOTAL 1 I 








Trorat 119(2) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE WORK 


Knowledge and appli- 
cation of scientific 
principles in naviga- 
tion, forestry, other 
work usually out 
doors under natural 
conditions 


TOTAL 1 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE WORK 


Technical knowledge 
of one or more sci- 
ences which treat of 
conditions of the 
earth in its relation 
to organic or in- 
organic materials 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess 
qualifying leisure time activity, vocational training, or work 


experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity — 
(May also possess qualifying vocational training or work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vo- 
cational training, and/or cagual work experience —(May also possess 
advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and 
therefore not included in lower levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 


ENGINEERING 


Application of prin- 
ciples of mechanical, 
structural, electrical 
or industrial science 
in planning, con- 
Structing, testing, or 
operating mech. 
equip., bridges, build- 
ings, etc, 


ror 44(1) 


INDUSTRIAL 


ENGINEERING 


1 Kn wledge of indus- 
trial organization and 
processes applied in 
designing products, 
planning procedures, 
eliminating unsafe 
practices or increas 
ing production 
TOTAL 11 


STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


Knowledge of 


stresses, strains and 


physical properties 
of structural ma- 


terials applied in 
construction of 
buildings, highways, 
bridges, dams, etc. 
TOTAL 12| 12 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Knowledge of the 
design and efficient 
operation of ma- 
chinery and mechani- 
cal equipment 


rors. 3 [5 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Work involving de 


sign and construction 
of equipment for 
generation, trans- 
mission, distribu- 
tion, storage and 
utilization of elec- 
trical energy 


TOTAL 9 


TECHNICAL 
CONTROL WORK 





lnspecting, testing 
of operating complex 
machines or equip- 
ment requiring tech- 
nical knowledge not 
ordinarily associ- 
ated with industrial, 
structural, mechani- 
cal of electrical 
engineering 


tora. 8 





Skill in use of deafe- 
ing instruments ap- 
plied in development 
or lay out of plans or 
patterns 


tor 14(1) 


STRUCTURAL 


DRAFTING 


Technical knowledge | 
for developing plans 
or patterns for 
structural forms 
TOTAL 3)2 
tH 


LANDSCAPE, 
DRAFTING AND 
SURVEYING 
—— 

Knowledge of survey- 
ing and map making; 
use drafting and field 
instruments 


DRAFTING 
pees eee 
Work requiring skill 


in use of drafting in- 
struments and ability 
to develop plans or 
patterns for machin- 
ing tools or mechani- 
cal equipment | 


torat 2 [2 | 


ELECTRICAL 
DRAFTING 
bane 
Technical knowledge 
in the development 
of plans or patterns 

for electncal 
installations 


| 
Torat Qlo | 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TECHNICAL 
PATTERN AND 


LAYOUT WORK 


nd 
Technical knowledge 
in the development | 
of plans of patterns 
for products not re- 
quiring knowledge 
of structural, me- 
chanical, or electni- 
cal principals | 
TOTAL ofo | 


a 








394 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 206 


LEVEL A 
PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 5.7% 


Educating, instructing, guiding, protecting and counseling individuals to 
educate others, solve social, economic and personal problems, or protect 
others by the enforcement of laws and regulations 


TOTAL 135 


LEVEL B 


INSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 
WORK SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 
Teaching of training others in pro- Serving others as social mentor, Protecting persons and property by 
grams Of formalized education or in guide of advisor enforcement of ordnances, laws and 
other educational activities regulations 


TOTAL 104 


LEVEL C 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
one or more subjects of general 
academic curriculum or in matters 


of general cultural significance 
ToTaL 80 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION | 


Teaching or instructing others in 
one of more subjects pertaining to 
commercial, office, or business 
practice 


TOTAL 4 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


pS 

| Teaching or instructing others in 
agricultural methods, promoting 
interest in agriculture, and the de- 

| velopment of agricultural standards 


TOTAL 6 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 








Teaching or training others to do 


types of industrial or related work 
TOTAL 10 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| Teaching or instructing others in 

physical development, directing 

| physical activities, or conducting 
physical training or exercises 


TOTAL 4 


TOTAL 17 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Development of social plans, 
techniques, and methods through 
experimentation and research 


TOTAL O 
SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


Serving others in capacity of coun- 
selor, agent or guide to solve gen- 
eral welfare problems 


TOTAL 


Serving others by giving informa- 
tion and counsel in matters of vo- 
cational preparation, placement, 
occupational adjustment, and other 
personal decisions and procedures 


TOTAL 14 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
WORK | 


Maintaining order, enforcing laws, | 
tegulations, practices or codes gor- | 
eming morality, sanitation, immi- 
gration, traffic, fire prevention, etc. 


TOTAL 14 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL A 


ARTISTIC 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


WORK 


FIELD 21 


204% 


Artistic creation in fine or commercial arts, evi- 
denced by active painting, sculpturing, drawing, 


etc, 


LEVEL B 


ARTISTIC 
DRAWING 


Creation of reproduc 
tion of artistic de- 
signs on flat sur 
faces by hand, using 
brushes, pens, etch- 
ing needles, pencils, 


TOTAL 


ARTISTIC 
SHAPING 


Creation and shaping 
of artistic objects by 
modeling or carving 
by hand, using plac 
ter of Paris, clay, 


wax, wood, stone, 


ARTISTIC 
ARRANGING 


Arrangement of ob- 
jects and materials 
to achieve artistic or 
decorative effects for 
appasel, interiors, 


LITERARY WORK .2% 


Writing plays, poetry, or narrative prose. Criti- 
cally evaluating the written work of others. Trane 
lating from one language into another. Editing, 
compiling, or adapting written material. 


TOTAL 


COPY WRITING 
AND JOURNALISM 


Writing of promo 
tional material to in- 
duce a desired ac 
tion, attitude, of 
opinion, or the re 
porting, editing, or 
interpretation of 
facts, events, or 
opinions of current 
interest 


ie 


- — 
CREATIVE 

WRITING AND 

TRANSLATING 


Original writing, 
adaptation, or trane 
lation of prose, 
poetry, or other forms 
of written expres- 
sion, excepting the 
writing of advertising 
copy or journalistic 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 22 


LEVEL A 


ENTERTAINMENT WORK O% MUSICAL WORK ol 








Amusing, diverting, or informing the public in such Musical expression, evidenced by activities in 
activities as speaking, acting, dancing, dramatic Composing, arranging, directing, singing, or play- 
reading, impersonating, of in other varied activities ing a musical instrument 

exclusive of music 


TOTAL O TOTAL 


LEVEL B 


Entertainment Entertainment Musical Work, 


Work, Rhythmic (aot elsewhere Instrumental 
classified) 


The use of The use of such Composition, ar Musical expres- Musical expres- 
spoken words to forms of rhythmic stration such as tangement or di- sion by means of sion by means of 
amuse, entertain, expression as juggling, riding, tection of instru- the human voice stringed, percus- 
or inform others ballet or ballroom sleight-of-hand, mental or vocal sion, wind, ot 
dancing of pantomime music other musical 








TOTAL O 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity. 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 23 


SERVICE WORK 4 ug 
TOTAL 106 


LEVEL A 


COOKING CHILD CARE PERSONAL SERVICE 


Preparation, handling, cooking of Care, amusement, and proper de 
food in home or public eating velopment of children 
places 


Attending to needs and desires of 
others as regards their comfort, con- 
venier.ce, health, food service, ap- 
pearance, or cleanliness 


TOTAL 1 TOTAL 90(2) 


LEVEL B 


DOMESTIC COOKING CHILD CARE FOOD SERVING 


Planning and preparation of meals Care, amusement, and proper de- Serving of food and drinks; may in- 
in @ private home velopment of children clude counter or table service; set- 


TOTAL | 0] TOTAL 2 | oO} ting of tables and removal of dishes 


QUANTITY COOKING 


Planning or preparation of meals in 
restaurants, hotels, camps, or Care of, service to the physical or 
places serving large numbers of social needs or appearance of others 


people TOTAL 923 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
WORK 


TOTAL 


Attending to needs of others as re- 
gerds clothing, conveyances, lug 
gage or cleanliness of surroundings 


TOTAL 36 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level 8 — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 24 


AGRICULTURE, MARINE & FORESTRY WORK 7.5% 
TOTAL 179 


LEVEL A 


FARMING FORESTRY WORK MARINE WORK 


Initiative and independent judgment in planteng Cultivation, preservation, care Handling boats and other tasks cabaiuie, 
ing, raising, harvesting crops of breeding, of forests; gathering of forest | water transportation; exploitation of marine or 
caring for poultry, livestock, etc. products inland water resources 


TOTAL 130(3) TOTAL 28 TOTAL 2] 


Fishery Work 


— ce 
| 
| 


Operation, Breeding, 
forests to cul- handling of catching, 
tivate, pre- boat; may use | gathering fish | 
serve of ex- compass and 
tract forest sextant 
products 


TOTAL 25 TOTAL | TOT 21(3)} TOTAL o 


Forest Aquatic Small Boats Catching 
Preservation Animals TOT 18 f TOTAL fol 


TOTAL ’ 
Hatching | 


TOTAL ofp} 


Fruits, nute & 
berries 


Horses, mules 
& oxen 


Miscellaneous 
TOTAL O/ O 





Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May aleo possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity — (May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May aleo possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


SECTION 11 


AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENTAGES 


Under 21 Under 65 — 94.0% 
21- 25 Under 50 — 72.9% 
26 - 30 Under 45 — 61.7% 
31-35 Under 35 — 34.1% 
36 - 40 Under 25 ~ 11.2% 
41-45 
46-50 

eeeeeeeecees 
51-55 
56-@ 
61- 65 
Over 65 


GRADE SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 


Graduated 
COLLEGE 


Grade 13 
Grade 14 
Grade 15 
Grade 16 


Graduated 


PERSONAL STATUS 


MARRIED—— TOTAL 1967 of 83% 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


EMPLOYED FULL-TIME .......++-. 1331 or 56.1% 
EMPLOYED PART-TIME .....ee+e.. 285 or 12,0h 
GIGIOYED occccscccetecccaces 753 oF 31.0% 


Number in sample who returned questionnaire and who are 

working outside of Greene County ..cccccssccccccccccecses 583 
Number family workers of sample group employed outside 

COT OOUIIT 6 ine 6 scenes cakeste qidddetéeeccteceresecces. IBD 
Number of such workers willing to return to Greene 

COUNGy SOP OU2CNbIn SOUS cack nc esancscesecsecececessesene 1500 





400 


‘QUT-OF-COUNTY COMMUTUNG 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Many Greene County residents work out of the county during the week, and return to their 


homes over the weekend. 


Following are the localities where the sample work force, or mem- 


bers of their families, are employed as well as the number of persons employed in those 


locations. 


Akron, Ohio 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Allenport, Pa. 
Alliance, Ohio 
Allison Park, Pa. 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Arnettsville, W. Va. 
Ashland, Ohio 
Baden, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Barberton, Ohio 
Barnesville, Ohio 
Berricksville, W. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bedford, Ohio 
Belle Vernon, Pa. 
Bentleyville, Pa. 
Blacksville, W. Va. 
Braddock, Pa. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Bridgeville, Pa. 
Brownsville, Pa. 
Buckhanna, W. Va. 
Burgettstown, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 
California, Pa. 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Cameron, W. Va. 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cassville, W. Va. 
Charleroi, Pa. 
Chartiers, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clairton, Pa. 
Clarion, Pa. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Claysville, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Collier, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Conway, Pa. 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
Cresson, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Delmont, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dola, W. Va. 
Donora, Pa. 
Dubois, Pa. 

East Liverpool, Ohio 
Edna, W. Va. 
Elizabeth, Pa. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Emlenton, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Fairview, W. Va. 
Finleyville, Pa. 
Flint, Mich. 


32 
43 
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Four States, W. Va. 
Fredericktown, Pa. 
Freeport, Pa. 
Gary, W. Va. 
Gelano, Ohio 
Genava, Ohio 
Glassport, Pa. 
Glendale, W. Va. 
Grafton, W. Va. 
Grant Town, W. Ve. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Green Springs, Ohio 
Hannibal, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hershey, Pa. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Homestead, Pa. 
Hundred, W. Va. 
Irwin, Pa. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
Kent, Ohio 

La Belle, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Large, Pa. 
Latrobe, Pa. 
Laurel Point, W. Va. 
Lewistown, Pa. 
Library, Pa. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Maidsville, W. Va. 
Majorsville, W. Va. 
Mannington, W. Va. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Mantua, Ohio 
Marianna, Pa. 
Marion Center, Pa. 
Masontown, Pa. 
Massilon, Ohio 
McClean, W. Va. 
McClellandtown, Pa. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Millersburg, Ohio 
Mingo Junction, Ohio 
Mona, W. Va. 
Monaca, Pa. 
Monesson, Pa. 
Monongahela, Pa. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
Munhall, Pa. 
Natrium, W. Va. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Newark, Ohio 

New Brighton, Pa. 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Niles, Ohio 
Northeast, Pa. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. 
Oil City, Pa. 
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Orrville, Ohio 
Osage, W. Va. 
Painesville, Ohio 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Peebles, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Point Marion, Pa. 
Poland, Ohio 
Ravenna, Ohio 
Ravenswood, W. Va. 
Rochester, Pa. 
Russelton, Pa. 
Salem, Ohio 
Saxonburg, Pa. 
Scottdale, Pa. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Smithfield, Pa. 
Somerset, Pa. 
South Bend, Pa. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Springdale, Pa. 
Springfield, Ohio 
State College, Pa. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Swissvale, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ohio 
Twinsburg, Ohio 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Vandergrift, Pa. 
Vermillion, Ohio 
Vestaburg, Pa. 
Warren, Ohio 
Warren, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, Pa. 
Waverly, Ohio 
Wayne, Mich. 
Weirton, W. Va. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Westover, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wickcliffe, Ohio 
Williamson, W. Va. 
Willoughby, Ohio 
Windham, Ohio 
Woodruff, W. Va. 
Wooster, Ohio 
York, Pa. 


Zanesville, Ohio 
Zelienople, Pa. 
MICHIGAN (Names of towns 
not indicated) 

OHIO (Names of towns 
not indicated) 

WEST VIRGINIA (Towns 
not indicated) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 401 


MACHINES, TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


The following is a partial listing illustrating the type of machines, tools and equipment oper- 
ated, repaired or used in some way by the sample labor force, either on the job, during training, or in 
some leisure time activity. 


a. Machines are defined as devices comprising a combination of mechanical parts with the 
framework and fastenings to support and connect them, designed to apply a force to do work 
or move material. A machine may be activated by hand or foot power or by any outside 
power source, such as electricity, steam or compressed air. 


- Tools are defined as devices which are hand manipulated to do work on or move material. 


- Equipment is defined as devices which generate power or have an effect upon material 


through the application of light, heat, electricity, steam or atmospheric pressure. 


Adding Machine 
Addressograph 
Aerial Tram 
Air Compressor 
Air Hammer 
Airplane 
Auto. Screw Machine 
Back Hoe 
Bag Machine 
Baler 
Ball Mill 
Blue Printer 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Bore-omatic 
Boring Mill 
Bread Slicer 
Bread Wrapper 
Broacher 
Buffer 
Bulldozer 
Bus, Passenger 
Calculator 
Carryall 
Cement Mixer 
Coal Cutter 
Coal Drill 
Coal Loader 
Coal Washer 
Combine 
Comptometer 
Control Panel 
Conveyor 
Core Drill 
Cranes 
Clam Shell 
Elec.Bridge 0.H. 


Derrick 

Diesel Engines 

Die Caster 

Die Sinker 

Ditch Digger 

Dough Mixer 

Draw Bench, Tubing 
Electric Hand Drill 
Electric Panelboard 
Engine Tester 

Facer 

Front-End Aligner 
Gas Compressor 
Generator 

Grader, Road 
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Grinders 

Bench 

External 

Surface 

Swing 

Tool 
Gunite Equipment 
Hoists 
Honing Machine 
IBM Sorter 
Jointer 
Lathes 

Engine 

Turret 

Wood 
Linotype 
Metal Stitcher 
Milling Machine 
Mimeograph 
Mine Locomotive 
Mine Motors 
Movie Projector 
Mucker 
Paint Sprayer 
Paver, Road 
Payloader 
Photo-Engraver 
Pipe Cleaner 
Pipe Threader 
Planers 

Metal 

Wood 
Presses 

Brake 

Drill 

Forming 

Printing 

Punch 

Stamping 
Pumps 
Radio Transmitter 
Radio-TV Tester 
Roller, Road 
Rolling Mill, Steel 
Roof Bolter, Mining 
Router 
Sand Blast Equipment 
Sanders 

Bench 23 

Portable 11 


Savs 
Band 
Chain 
Circular 
Elec. Hand 
Jig 
Metal 
Portable 
Table 
Scraper, Road 
Sewing Machine 
Shaper 
Shears 
Shovels 
Gas 
Steam 
Shuttle Car, Mine 
Slitter 
Slotter 
Soaking Pit Equipment 
Squeeze Mold 
Stationary Boiler 
Stationary Engine 
Stenotype 
Straightener 
Telephone Switchboard 
Teletype 
Tire Re-Capper 
Tournapull 
Tow Boat 
Tractors 
Transit, Surveyor 
Trucks 
Dump 
Euclid 
Fork 
Heavy 
Hi-Lift 
Panel 
Straight 
Trailer 
Tube Tester 
Turbine 
Typewriter 
Valve Grinder 
Washer, Laundry 
Water Filter 
Welding Equipment 
Acetylene 
Arc 
Spot 
Well-Drilling Rigs 
Wheel Balancer 
Winches 
X-Ray Equipment 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
SKILL SURVEY 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


SUMMARY 


WASHINGTON COUNTY SKILL SURVEY 


Washington County is an area of diversified skills comparing 
favorably to the skill patterns for the entire United States as reflected in 
census reports. The major areas of highest skill are found in craft work 
requiring skillful use of the hands and in the machine trades. In addition 
there is heavy representation in work requiring machine tending and routine 


tasks. 


Study of the compilation of skills, based on a sample of 1518 un- 


employed males, results in the following predictors: 


(NOTE: Since each worker can perform in two or more 


fields of work —— percentages exceed 100%.) 


1. Slightly more than one-third of the work force can skillfully operate 


and repair machines with judgement required for setting up, adjustment 


or working to tolerances (89% of this group require minimum training.) 


. Up to one-half of this work force can skillfully plan and perform tasks 
that use the hands and require knowledge of materials involved and 
judgement in maintaining standards. Heaviest concentration lies in 
work on structures from rigging through carpentry to welding and blast- 
ing. Typical representation can also perform skilled bench jobs re- 
quiring accuracy on small parts (91% of this group requires minimum 


training.) 


. Up to one-fifth of this work force can tend machines (98% require mini- 


mum training.) 


. Up to one-fifth of this work force can perform routine or repetitive 
tasks in using tools or equipment on structures, in feeding machines, 
ot in assembly and sorting operations for bench work (70% require mini- 


mum training.) 


. Up to one-half of this work force can perform elementary tasks requir- 


ing medium or heavy labor. 


. Small percentages comparable to national averages are available in 


clerical, managerial, technical and service fields. 


There are 400 specific breakdowns or categories within this sur- 
vey; however, a study of the interests and aptitudes of each worker inter- 
viewed signifies that a worker within any one of the twenty-four broad 
areas of work, is potentially qualified for all of the categories within the 
field. In addition, study of the aptitudes of the work force indicates that 
it is comparable to those aptitudes of the general population of the United 


States. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY SKILL SURVEY 


INTRODUCTION 


Washington County is situated in the southwestern part of Pennsylvania, with West Virginia as 
its western border. The City of Pittsburgh is situated thirty miles to the northeast of the County Seat 
of Washington County. The Monongahela River forms its eastern border. The County can be roughly 
divided into two metropolitan regions. 


The Greater Monongahela Region along the eastern border of the County consists of the com- 
munities of Monongahela, Donora, Charleroi, California, and Allenport, where heavy manufacturing and 
basic steel production are the main source of employment. This area also contains some of the worlds 
largest bituminous coal mines. There are a few light manufacturing industries in this locality and there 
should be considerable growth in these industries in the near future. Also situated in this area are the 
California State Teachers College and the Charleroi Vocational High School. The population of this 
area is over 60,000 and its market value assessment runs over $125,000,000. 


The central metropolitan area of Washington County lies along U. S. Route 19 which is the 
main interior route from Pittsburgh to Morgantown, West Virginia and the South. The area includes the 
City of Washington, the Borough of Canonsburg and the township areas up to the Allegheny County line. 


This portion of the County has a wealth of light fabricating industries and a considerable 
amount of pottery, glass and paper box manufacturing. Through the center of this area will be con- 
structed the new Warrendale — Washington four-lane limited access highway that will connect with the 
Penn —Pitt Parkway in Pittsburgh as well as the western extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike at 
Warrendale. It is estimated that one will be able to reach the heart of Pittsburgh from Washington 
within thirty minutes. This area also has thirty-minute access to the Greater Pittsburgh Airport. 
The Washington County Airport is located just outside the City of Washington and is suitable for busi- 
ness type planes use. The population of this area is roughly 100,000 with a market value assessment 
of over $150,000,000. Washington and Jefferson College is located here and two active regional plan- 
ning commissions are engaged in developing comprehensive community plans. 


Almost two-thirds of the land area of Washington County was devoted to agriculture in 1954. 
Farms numbered 3,423 and represented 548,000 acres. Crops, livestock and other farm products are 
valued as follows: field and fruit crops, $6,500,000; milk, $8,000,000; eggs, $635,000; and cattle, 
$6,500,000. Principal field crops were corn, wheat and oats. 


There are 239 industrial establishments in Washington County which produced $415,000,000 in 
industrial products in 1956. Total manufacture wages amounted to $105,000,000 for 22,000 employees. 
Coal produced by 8000 miners was worth $93,000,000. Three railroads, the Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and the Pittsburgh and West Virginia, serve all the area of the County in addition to the 
fiver transportation on its eastern border. There are 25 municipalities in Washington County having 
over 2,500 people and 45% of the population is classified as urban. There are excellent local and re- 
gional recreation areas including a state park and a new state fishing lake plus a number of golf 
courses, swimming pools and local parks which are state or municipally owned. 


This County is now being connected with the central-western part of the Pennsylvania Tyn- 
pike by a four-lane limited access road that is being built from the turnpike interchange at New 
Stanton. The new road will roughly bisect the County from its eastern border to its western border and 
eventually will connect with a similar type road into Wheeling, West Virginia. 


The skill survey of the male labor force of Washington County is based on a sample of 1518 un- 


employed males. The following eight factors were probed and combined into a composite picture of 
available skills: 


. Aptitude . Vocational training 

. Interest - Military experience 

. Leisure time activity . Casual or part-time work experience 
. General education Full-time work experience 


SECTION | 


Section I of this report illustrates in detail the relationship of these factors to FIELDS OF 
WORK derived from the common characteristics of 6,000 jobs. Each field of work is divided into a 
classification structure which ranges from workers fully or almost fully qualified to perform specific 
jobs within the field to workers only potentially qualified for general areas of work due to lack of suf- 
ficient training or experience in the more specific categories. 
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The employer, whose needs require workers in any of the twenty listed fields of work, may 
easily determine the number of workers available and the degree of skill at which they can presently 
perform. Since both potential and actual ability are expressed, the amount of training necessary to at- 
tain any specific number of fully qualified workers can also be estimated. 


It is suggested that the employer study carefully the field(s) of work in which he is interested. 
At the top of each field he will find the number of workers potentially and actually qualified to perform 
that work, based on one or more of the eight factors considered. Each successive indented line below 
becomes more specific as to the qualifications of workers in that category. The lowest level represents 
fully or almost fully qualified workers based on work experience or advanced training. It must be re- 
membered, however, that all workers in the broader field have the POTENTIAL for the more specific 


categories below it, based on capabilities such as Aptitude, but lack the necessary experience or 
training. 


Since the present sample of 1518 males does not represent the entire labor force of Washington 
County, it must be assumed that this is only a representative segment of the total; therefore, percent- 
ages are included within each field of work to represent the approximate proportions of the labor force 
that would be in each category if all unemployed males had been included in the survey. Since each 


worker may qualify for several fields of work or for several parts of any specific field, total percent- 
ages exceed 100%. 


SECTION II 


Section II of this report includes a more detailed breakdown of the eight primary factors con- 
sidered in the survey. For the most part it is a compilation of data and not related to specific jobs or 
fields as in Section 1; however, since these are the basic components of the labor force, they can be 
used to instill confidence in those wary of the relationships expressed by the field of work section and 
give more specific information where needed. This section also includes a special category of the ma- 
chines, tools and equipment operated or used by this sample labor force, the study of which will give 
added assurance as to the many varied skills actually available in the area. 


This survey represents an unusual approach to an urgent need —— the 
utilization of skills in surplus labor areas. For the community faced with the 
prospect of major industry leaving the region or closing entirely due to the loss of 
a market, resulting unemployment presents a double problem. First, the job titles 
of those left jobless after long and loyal work experience, often do not reflect the 
skills used. Second, there is no indication of the many other skills gained by the 
work throughout years of development. 


This is an attempt to eliminate job titles which are not marketable and 
substitute a classification system which more clearly expresses the many skills 
of individuals and the degree of proficiency involved. To the employer who may 
have believed Washington County, or any community, to be composed of a work 
force gathered under a mere handful of job titles, the following pages are offered 
as evidence of the extensive breadth of skills and capacities available for the of- 
fered opportunity. 


Prepared by the personnel in the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service Offices 
located in 
Charleroi and Washington 


47557 O—60—pt. 2——-7 
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GRAPHIC SUMMARY" 


PERCENT 0 40 9 
FIELD OF WORK 


MACHINE TRADES 
CRAFTS (TOTAL) 
STRUCTURAL 
BENCH 


PROCESSING *AREAS IN BLACK INDICATE COMPONENTS OF THREE MAJOR FIELDS, 
\.€. CRAFTS, OBSERVATIONAL, AND MANIPULATIVE WORK 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 


GRAPHIC ART WORK 


OBSERVATIONAL WORK 
(TOTAL) 


STRUCTURAL EQUIPMENT 
TENDING 


INSPECTING & TESTING 


MACHINE TENDING 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
TENDING 


MANIPULATIVE WORK 
(TOTAL) 


STRUCTURAL 
BENCH 
MACHINE OPERATING 
PROCESSING 
WE N X 
ELEMENTAL WORK \\\ N 


\N 


MANAGERIAL WORK 47) 


TECHNICAL WORK 


PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 


ARTISTIC & 
LITERARY WORK 


MUSICAL & 
ENTERTAINMENT WORK 


SERVICE WORK 


AGRICULTURE, MARINE 
& FORESTRY WORK 


NOTE: 
SINCE EACH WORKER MAY QUALIFY FOR SEVERAL FIELOS OF WORK OR FOR SEVERAL 
PARTS OF ANY SPECIFIC FIELD, TOTAL PERCENTAGES EXCEED 100%. 


EDUCATION 
UNDER AGE 5O 


GRADE SCHOOL 
(1-8 GRADES) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE as 


GRADUATED .5 


OVER AGE 50 


GRADE SCHOOL 
(1-8 GRADES) 


——— GRADUATED 4.3 


ADUATED .2 
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SECTION | 


FIELD 1 


LEVEL A MACHINE TRADES 35.1% 


Skillful use of tools and equipment; understanding how machines operate; 
may maintain, adjust, repair equipment or perform complex machine 
operations. 

TOTAL $33 (26) 


LEVEL B 


MACHINING 


Precise removal of excess me 
terial from stock by cutting, bor- 
ing, milling, grinding; exercises 
judgment, makes math. computa- 
tions, understands blue-prints, 
set-up and cares for tools, works 
to close tolerances, uses mi- 
crometers, gauges, calipers etc. 
TOTAL 46 (5) 


LEVEL C 


METAL STONE OR 
GLASS 


Knowledge | Set-up, oper | Set-up, oper- 
of metal ate one or ate cutting, 
working ma-| more wood- | boring, mil- 
chines as working ma- | ling, or 
lathes, chines, read | grinding 
planers, blueprints, | machines, 
shapers, make math. 

drill computa- 

presses, tions, use 

ete, judgment. 


TOTAL 35(3); TOTA. 3(2)| TOTAL 3y 


LEVEL D 


ALL wooD STONE 
AROUND LATHE LATHE 
METAL WORK (work | WORK 
MACHINING | to close TOTAL 0 [o| 
—work to | tolerances) 

tolerances 

of .002 inch 


MACHINING, 
MISCEL- 


LANEOus | GLASS 
(other than | GRINDING, 


lathe) POLISHING 
(Fine Work) 
METAL 
MILLING 
TOTAL 0f0| 


METAL 
PLANING, 
SHAPING 


METAL 
BORING, 
DRILLING 


METAL 
PRECISION 
GRINDING 


MECHANICAL 
REPAIRING 


Disassembly, repair, re- 
assembly, installation of 
maintenance of machines 
and mechanical 


equipment 


TOTAL 198 (13) 


MECHANICAL 
REPAIRING 
stallation of machines 


and mechanical 
equipment. 


TOTAL 185 (10) 


ALL AROUND MECHAN- 
ICAL REPAIRING 


TOTAL 38 


ENGINE & PUMP 
MAINTENANCE & 
REPAIRING 


TOTAL 


COMBUSTION ENGINE 
REP AIRING 


TOTAL 


AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
REP AIRING 


TOTAL 


TEXTILE MACHINE 
REPAIRING 


OF FICE MACHINE 
REPAIRING 


TOTAL 1 


ARMAMENT REP AIRING 
TOTAL 22 [20] 
MISCELLANEOUS ME- 
CHANICAL REPAIRING 
(usually lighter machines 
not requiring all around 
mechanical ability) 


TOTAL 4 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that 
category alone and therefore not included in lower levels. 


Numbers in Box of each category on lowest level indicates 


those fully qualified. 


COMPLEX MACHINE OPERATING 


Operation of complex machines requiring considerable judg- 
ment (may include emergency repairs) especially in such 
industries as printing, metal forming, textile weaving, 
hauling, hoisting, transporting. 


COMPLEX PAPER POWER 
TEXTILE MACHINE PRESS 
MACHINE OPERATING | FORMING 
OPERATING | for printing, 
for spinning, | cutting,em- shaping,roll- | OPERATING 
knitting, bossing, en- | ing hot or complex 
weaving tex- | graving, var- | cold stock diesel, gaso- 
tile fibers nishing paper line, steam, 
or electric 
equipment 


TOTAL 24 | TOTAL23%1) 


HAULING 
HOISTING 
DRILLING 
for forming, | MACHINE 


TOTAL 0 TOTAL 0 





FIBER PRINTING | ROLLING HAULING 
SPINNING PRESS MACHINES | MACHINE 
OPERATING| OPERATING | OPERATING | OPERATING 


TOTAL Of0| TOTAL 0/0] TOTAL 5{ 0] TOTALI46} 10 : . 

WEAVING DRAWING | HOISTING 

MACHINE AND EX- =| MACHINE 
TRUDING | OPERATING 


DRILLING 


TOTAL 1[0) mACHINE 
MISC. OPERATING 


FORMING | TOTAL 50! 1 
PRESS — 


OPERATING 
TOTAL 18 jo | 


: Level A—-Qualification based on aptitude plus interest 
— (May also possess qualifying leisure time 
activity, vocational training, or work 
experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus 
leisure time activity —(May also possess 
qualifying vocational training or work 
experience) 

Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or 
leisure activity, plus vocational training and/or 
casual work experience — (May also possess 
advanced training and/or fully or almost fully 
qualifying work experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of 
leisure activity, plus advanced trai and/or 
fully or almost fully qualifying work experience. 
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FIELD 2— CRAFTS (TOTAL) 


(For further breakdown into FOUR parts See Fields 3, 4, $ and 6) 


LEVEL A 


Planning and performance of tasks requiring skillful use of hands, hand 
tools, or equipment. May control processes, exercise judgment in main- 
taining standards of production; machines may be used as aids but no 
maintenance or repairs required. 


TOTAL 678 (23) 


LEVEL B STRUCTURAL CRAFTS 

TOTAL 387 

(See Field 3) 

BENCH CRAFTS 

TOTAL 87 

(See Field 4) 
PROCESSING 
TOTAL 71 

(See Field 5) 

ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 

TOTAL 107 

(See Field 6) 


GRAPHIC ART WORK 


TOTAL 3 
(See Field 6) 


KEY: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess welng 
leisure time activity, vocational training, or work experience) 
Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisuré time activity —(May also 
possess qualifying vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not 
included in lower levels. 





LEVEL B 


LEVEL C 


Assorted 
Materials 


TOTAL W (1) 


LEVEL D 


Complex Rigging 
(installation, 
maintenance, & 
repair, of 
blocks, pulleys, 
booms, ropes, 
cables & other 
tackle for mov- 
ing of raising 
heavy structural 


(cutting, splicing 
& adjusting 
wires, cables, 
struts & related 
aircraft 


Miscellaneous 
Seructural Crafts 
(buildings, erect- 
ing, altering, 
repairing 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 3—CRAFTS, Part 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


STRUCTURAL CRAFTS 25.5% 


Hand crafts involving positioning, cutting, fitting, joining of finishing 
structural materials; requiring knowledge of physical properties of ma 
terials as to stress, strain, durability, strength of seams or joints, or re- 
sistance to weather; usually performed outside factory except for unit in- 
stallation of structural materials on some production lines; uses hand or 
portable hand tools; works on objects such as rock formations, buildings, 
bridges, ships, airplanes, tanks, or motor vehicles. 


fFOrAL 


Wood 


TOFAL 137 (13) 


Mechanical or 
Metal Unit In- 
stalling (in- 
stallation, re- 
moval or 
assembly) 
TOTAL 0 
Heavy Metal 
Seructural Work 
(plates, cast 
ings, girders, 


columns) 


posts, fittings) 


Plumbing 
(plumbing fix- 
tures, pipes, 
fittings) 


387 


Stone or Glass 


TOTAL 24 (1) 


(7) 


Plastic 
Materials 


fOTAL 
L 36 (3) 


Excavating, 
Mining, & 
Grading 


TOTAL 95 


Welding 


TOTAL 43 (2) 





Stone Setting 
(use of stone or 
concrete blocks 
in walls, monu- 
ments, road 
beds, etc. Cut, 
chip, fix, stones 
in position) 
TOTAL 2 


Bricklaying 


TOTAL 19 | 4 | 


Glass or Tile 
setting 


vocational training or work experience) 
Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 


work experience — (May also possess advanced training 


experience) 





Plastic Material 
Spreading (use 

of trowels, etc., 
to apply, spread, 
smooth plastics) 


TOTAL 


Structural Paint- 
ing (brush or 
spray) Applica- 
tion of paint to 
structural sur- 
faces or wall 
papering 


Combination 
Welding 

(Operation of 
gas, flame & 
electric arc) 


TOTAL 4 


Blasting, Exca- 
vating, Mining 
(Hand tool re- 
moving rock 
formations by 
blasting, drill- 
ing, cutting) 


Are Welding TOTAL 95 


TCTAL 17 


f 


| TOMAL 19 


Brazing (use of 
gasoline torches, 
soldering equip- 
ment, chemical 
compounds for 
joining of form- 
ing material) 


TOTAL 1/6 


: Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


or fully of almost fully qualifying work 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
FIELD 4—CRAFTS, Port 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


LEVEL B 
BENCH CRAFTS 5.7% 


Hand crafts involving assembling, fitting, grinding, carving, molding, 
forming, modeling, or accurate inspection of relatively small parts and 
materials; may include bench repairing and making of replacement pars; 
use bench tools, jigs, fixtures, set gauges, blueprints, etc., may operate 
Stationary machine as adjunct to hand work. 

TOTAL 87 (4) 


LEVEL C 


Stone Plastics Fabric & Food Inspecting & 
Glass Leather Testing 
or Jewels 


TOTAL 15( TOTAL 1(1)}| TOTAL 15 TOFAL 8 TOTAL 12 TOTAL 6 


Optical Unit | | Glass Blow- Fiber Working Close Visual 
Assembling ing and (band Inspecting 


TOTAL 0 [0 | |Shaping weaving) ToTAL 0 [|| ToTAL 3{0 | 


TAL 0/0 
Stone Cutting Lancia [o| ven Meat Dressing 
& Carving Sand Molding, | |Garment & TOTAL 12 
Coremaking | |Cloth Working 1 Visual (emell | 


taste, touch, | 
or hearing) 


Shop Painting TOTAL 0/0 
(Brush or 


Spray) Dimensional 
Fabric Inspectin, 
2 8 
——— Working (length, 
breadth or 
TAL 2 
= depth) 


Leather TOTAL 1/0 
Working 


TOTAL 0 | 0] Mechanical 
Testing 

Fur Working (Equipment) | 

TOTAL 2/0 





Rubber 
Working 


TOTAL 5 0 








Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in thet category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL B 


LEVEL C 


Assorted Material 
(grinding, mixing, 
cooking chemi- 
cals, explosives 
and other 


products) 


TOTAL 1 (1) 


LEVEL D 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 5—CRAFTS, Part 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


PROCESSING 4.7% 


Extracting, refining, mixing, compounding, chemically treating or heat 
treating materials; operate or tend mixing machines, extractors, vats, 
tanks, stills, cookers, ovens, kilns, or furnaces. Makes readings of pres- 


sures, temperatures, etc., may work in high temperatures, dust, fumes. 
TOTAL 71 


Metal (operate, 
control electrical 
coal, gas, oil 
chemical equip- 
ment for melting, 
refining, mixing, 
extracting metal) 


TOTAL 20 TOTAL 3 (1) 


Plastic Materials 
and Paint (mix- 
ing, compounding, 
extracting plastic 
materials and 
paints) 


TOTAL 4 


(26) 





Fabric & Leather 
(dyeing, cleaning, 
bleaching fur, 
fabric, or 
textiles) 


Foods (prepara- 1} 
tion of food by 
mixing, blending, 
baking etc.) 


TOTAL 8 


Refining (treat- 1 
ing, extracting or 
producing chemi- 
cals, oils, gases, 
minerals, metals) 


TOTAL 7 ( 





Plating (Metallic 
Solutions) coating 
and plating 
through elec 
trolysis or chemi- 


Wood Compound 


ing, Extracting 


Plastic and Paint 
Mixing, Com 
pounding, 
Extracting 


TOTAL 1 


Heat Treating, 
Plastic Materials 


Fabric, Leather 
Treating, Dyeing 
(Use of soaps, 
cleaning fluid 
etc., to dip, 
bleach, clean, or 


Mixing, Com- 
pounding, Cook- 
ing Foods (Use 
of recipe formula: 
in cooking, etc.) 





Chemical or Gas 1] 


Production 
TOTAL 4 0 
Petroleum 


Refining 
TOTAL 0/0 


Mineral, “Ore 
Refining 
TOTAL 1/0 


| Distilling 
| TOTAL 1| 0 
\ 





Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity — (May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 
Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 6—CRAFTS, Part 4 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN CRAFTS (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 2 


LEVEL B 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 7% GRAPHIC ART WORK .2% 


Hand crafts involving knowledge of electri- 
cal circuits and operation of radios, motors, 
transformers, condensers, switches, relays, 
generators, etc., may repair or install 


107 (4) 


LEVEL Cc 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 


Operation of electrical equipment — repair, 
install, maintain as defined above. 


TOTAL 103 (12) 


LEVEL D 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 


(Installing, repairing electrical circuits of 
transmission lines) 


TOTAL | 14 | 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT REPAIRING 
TOTAL 23 


RADIO REPAIRING 
TOTAL 2 


ELECTRICAL POWER PLANT 
OPERATION, REPAIRING 


TOTAL 3 


Commercial reproduction of designs, illus- 
tration or typed material by printing, paint- 
ing, or photograph; involves casting, type, 
engraving, or etching plates, developing 


negatives, etc. 


ART WORK 


Hand copying or 

altering of designs 
or lettering (Brush, 
Spray, Pen, Stylus) 


TOTAL i 


ART WORK (Brush, 
Spray or Pen) 


Hand copying or 
altering of designs 
or lettering on flat 
surfaces. 


TOTAL 


Etching, engraving 
or cutting designs 
or lettering. 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 3 


TYPESETTING 


Setting, molding, and 
casting of type 


TYPESETTING, 
MACHINE 


Setting of type on 
monotype & linotype. 


HAND COMPOSING 
Setting of type by 
hand. 

TOTAL 


PRINTING PLATE 
MOLDING 


Molding, casting, or 
electroplating of 
printing plates. 
TOTAL 0 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORK 


Taking of pictures 
from prepared flat 
copy, development of 
negatives and making 
of positive prints. 
TOTAL 2 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORK 
(Photoengraving and 


Darkroom Work) 
TOTAL 2 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest of leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 7—OBSERVATIONAL WORK (TOTAL) 


FOR FURTHER BREAKDOWN INTO THREE PARTS SEE FIELDS 8, 9, & 10. 


LEVEL A 
OBSERVATIONAL 25.7% 


Alertness and close attention in (a) Watching machine processes, (b) in- 
specting, testing or detecting irregularities in machine operations or 
workmanship, of (c) in sending or guarding equipment, property or per 
sons against damage, loss or injury. May feed, load or start machines; 
not required to adjust or set up. 


TOTAL 390 (3) 


LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL EQUIPMENT TENDING 


TOTAL 53 
See Field 


TOTAL 7 
See Field 8 


MACHINE TENDING 
TOTAL 290 
See Field 9 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT TENDING 
TOTAL 37 
See Field 10 


KEY: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 8—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Port 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL 6B 


STRUCTURAL EQUIPMENT TENDING INSPECTING AND TESTING 
3.5% -5% 


Examining materials, objects, or equipment 

for grading, sorting, detecting flaws, or de 

termining if specifications are met. 
TOTAL 7 


LEVEL C 


Property, Equipment Watching-to prevent Inspecting & Testing for purpose of grad- 
damage, robbery, or assure safety & ing, sorting, detecting flaws, etc. 
handling. 

TOTAL 53 (D TOTAL 7 


LEVEL D 


Simple Visual Inspecting 

TOTAL 1 | o | 
Simple Sensory Inspecting (Non-Visual) 

TOTAL 0 | o | 
Simple Dimensional Inspecting 

TOTAL 4 0 
Simple Mechanical Inspecting 

TOTAL 2 | ° | 


KEY: Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training of work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 9—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Part 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 


Machine Tending 19.1% 


Watching automatic machine operations; may load, 
Stam, stop or make minor adjustment to mechanical 
equipment. 

TOTAL 290 @ 


LEVEL C 


Metal Working Stone Working Food Machine Hauling, 
Machine Machine Tending Hoisting, Drill-' 
Tending Tending ing Machine 
Operating 
TOTAL 23 TOTAL 2 TOTAL 0 TOTAL 254 (1) 


LEVEL D 


Metal Turning Textile Fiber Hauling 


Machine Machine 
TOTAL $ [ 9 | Tending Operating 


eee Wood Sanding " TOTAL232| 84 
ui FOTAL © [o} Miec, Textile Hoisting 
Misc, Machine Machine 
[oO] Woodworking Tending Operating 
Machine 


Tending aaa 
TOTAL 1/0 pe 
Operating 
Metal Grinding 

(material fix- 

ture held) 


TOTAL 2 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 10—OBSERVATIONAL WORK, Pert 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN OBSERVATIONAL WORK (3 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 7 


LEVEL B 


Tending, Watching & Controlling. — proc- 
essing equipment in which materials are 
mized, ground, cleaned, extracted, heated, 
poured, etc. 

TOTAL - 


LEVEL C 
Metal processing equipment Refining 
tending 
TOTAL ll TOTAL 0 


LEVEL D 


Pickling 
TOTAL 0 


KEY: Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May aleo possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitede, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training of fully of almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully of 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Nambers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in thet category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 11—- MANIPULATIVE WORK (TOTAL) 


For Further Breakdown into Four Parte—Sce Fields 12, 13, 14 and 15. 


LEVEL A 
MANIPULATIVE WORK 18% 
Coordination and dexterity in the use of hands, arms, feet or other pane 
of the body, usually in the rapid performance of repetitive tasks; may in 


volve such tasks as assembling, packaging, sorting, or manually feeding 
& repeating machine. 


TOTAL 273 = (35) 


LEVEL B 


STRUCTURAL WORK 
TOTAL 91 
See Field 12 
BENCH WORK (Assembly) 
TOTAL 78 
See Field 13 
MACHINE OPERATING 
TOTAL 64 
See Field 14 
PROCESSING 


TOTAL 5 
See Field 15 


KEY: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 12— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Port 1 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 
STRUCTURAL WORK 6% 


Manual use of tools or powered equipment for positioning, cutting, join- 
ing, ficting, finishing, installing, repairing, altering structural materials. 


ROUTINE TASKS TOTAL 


LEVEL C 


Assorted 
Materials 


TOTAL 16 (2) TOTAL 10 (1) TOTAL 4 (2) 


LEVEL D 


Routine 
erecting 
& repairing of 


Simple Struc 
tural Work- 
Heavy 
Materials 


TOTAL 0 


Stone or 
Glass 


TOTAL 0 


Routine cut- 
ting, grinding 
or finishing 
of glass 

of stone 
structural 
materials 


TOTAL 0/0 


Welding and 
Riveting 


TOTAL 11() 


Welding 
TOTAL 6 0 | 


Excavating, 
Mining & 
Grading 


TOTAL 3 


Rough 
Drilling 
(Jackhammer) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL D 


Misc. Bench 
Work 
(Assembling, 
Sorting, 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 13— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Port 2 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE 


BENCH WORK—(Assembling & Related) 


WORK 


(4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


5.1% 


Use of hands or tools for assembling, sorting, packaging, cutting, fitting, 
joining, or finishing small parts or materials at a bench, conveyor, work 


table etc. 
TOTAL 


Stone, 
Glass 
or Jewels 


TOTAL 26 TOTAL 4(4 TOTAL 2 


Small Stone 
or Glass 
Grinding 
(Including 
Filing & 
Polishing) 
TOTAL 1] 0] 


Misc, Stone 


Mise, or Glass 


Metal Bench 
Grinding 
(including 
Filing & 


Woodworking 
(Hand or 
Power Tool) 


(such as 
repairing, 
polishing) 
TOTAL 1}0 


Polishing) 


Misc. Metal 
Working (hand 
or hand tool) 
(includes 
sandblasting, 
soldering, & 
chiseling on 
metal parts) 


78 


Plastic 
Materials 
& Paint 


fOTAL 16 (1) 


Plastic Ma 
terial Form- 
ing (Hand or 
Power Tool) 


Misc. Plastic 
Working (such 
as smoothing 
& finishing) 


Fabric & 
Leather 


TOTAL 7 


Misc, Paper 
Working (such 
as collating, 
fastening, 
cutting) 


TOTAL 1 | 


Fabric or 
Leather 
Cutting 


Misc, Food 
Handling 
(such as sort- 
ing, packing) 


Forming & 
Shaping 
TOTAL 0 | 9 | 


Misc. Fabric 
or Leather 
working (such 
as marking, 
folding, 
brushing, 
cleaning) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity , \us vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 


almost fully qualifying work experience, 


Numbers in parenthesis iidicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL B 


LEVEL C 

Assorted 

Material 
TOTAL 6 


LEVEL D 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 14— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Pert 3 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK 


(4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


MACHINE OPERATING—MANIPULATIVE 4.2% 


Manual operation, offbearing, feeding repetitive machines 
performing cutting, stamping, shaping, operations on 


materials 
ROUTINE TASKS TOTAL 


Metal Wood Stone or Plastic 
Glass 


TOTAL 19 FOTAL 5 TOTAL 0 TOTAL 2 


Sand Molding, 
Coremaking 
(Machine) 


64 (11) 


Paper Food Press 
Forming 


TOTAL 0 TOTAL 1 TOTAL 19 


Textile Fiber 
Machine 


Operating . TOTAL 5{0| 


TOTAL 1[0] 
oo 7 fms fa 
Leather 


Pressing Pipe Bending! 
(Machine) (Hot Block) 


TOTAL 1 


Misc. Press 
Forming 
(forming, 
punching 
& cutting) 
Misc. Fabric Toratiifo | 
or Leather 
Working 
Machine 


Operating 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


vocational training or work experience) 


Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure a ty plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced taining and/or fully or 


almost fully qualifying work experience. 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those 


fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 15— MANIPULATIVE WORK, Part 4 


FOR TOTAL NUMBER IN MANIPULATIVE WORK (4 PARTS)—SEE FIELD 11. 


LEVEL B 


PROCESSING -3% 


Use of hands or hand tools or manual operation of equip- 
ment in which materials are mixed, ground, compounded, 
extracted, heated, poured, or similarly treated. 


TOTAL 5 (1) 


LEVEL C 


Assorted Materials Fabric or Leather Paper Food 
TOTAL 1 TOTAL 1 TOTAL 0 TOTAL 2 


LEVEL D 


Fabric & Leather Treating Slaughtering & Meat 
& Dying Processing 
TOTAL 1 TOTAL 0 


Misc. Food Processing 


TOTAL 2 | 0 | 


KEY: Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or fully or 
almost fully qualifying work experience. 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not iccluded in lower 

levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 


47557 O—60—pt. 2——8 





422 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 16 


LEVEL A 


ELEMENTAL WORK 44.9% 


Performance of simple tasks, usually of a physical nature in accordance 
with specific instructions; may involve supplying or loading machines, 
transferring of materials or use of hand toole where little manipulative 
ability is required. 

TOTAL 682 (390) 


LEVEL B 


Elemental Work —— Light Elemental Work —— Medium and Heav 


Simple routine work requiring Simple routine work requiring average or better than average physical strength — per- 
little physical strength; may formed by hand or with aid of tools. 

tun errands or perform simple 

taske with hand tools or by 

hand. 


TOTAL 44 (41) TOTAL 248 (43) 


LEVEL C 


|__ Elemental Work—Light | Elemental Service Equipment Serving & 
People restricted by size Work-in domestic or Related Simple tasks 
weight, age, or immaturity to personal service in industrial or com 
simple routine taske environment. mercial firms 
TOTAL 3 TOTAL 39 TOTAL 7 


cal Work — Construc 
i dbaaas . oO tion projects, yard 


work, loading plat- 
form, maintenance 
crews, etc. 


TOTAL 159 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training of work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 








LEVEL A 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 17 


CLERICAL AND SALES WORK 
TOTAL 


18.7% 
284 


GENERAL CLERICAL PUBLIC CONTACT 
COMPUTING WORK RECORDING WORK WORK WORK 


Accurate calculation by 
arithmetic, higher forms of 
math, of statistics. May use 
calculating machines, slide 
rules ot complicated tables. 


FOTAL 10 (7) 


LEVEL B 


Accurate calculation by 
arithmetic, higher forms of 
math, of statistics, May use 
calculating machines, slide 
rules or complicated tables. 


ao 


TOTAL 


Entering, transcribing, verify- 
ing mathematical or verbal 
data in recording transac- 
tions, posting entries in ledg- 
ers, checking receipts, ex- 
penditures, making invento- 
ties, taking dictation, tran- 
scribing shorthand notes, 
typing forms. 


TOTAL 123 (14) 


Variety of clerical tasks, 
most significant is keeping 
records, requiring accurate 
entering, transcribing, or 
checking words and fa 


TOTAL 28 


Recording of material by 
means of typewriter, 


TOTAL 


Taking and transcribing short- 
hand or speed writing notes 


by hand or machine. 
TOTAL 

Equipment, Material Checking 
Careful checking of equip- 
ment, material or supplies 
against orders, invoices, 

stock lists, or specifice- 

tions, May check supplies, 


inventory stock. 
TOTAL 44 


Routine Recording Work 


Routine checking and record- 
ing. May enter transactions 
post entries, make out bills, 


check lists, etc. a 


TOTAL 


Filing, sorting, mechanically 
reproducing,routing or deliv- 
ering clerical records and re- 
lated data. 


TOTAL 16 (5) 


Variety of clerical tasks. 


Most significant is gathering, 
classifying or sorting letters, 


reports, forme, and similar 
records. 


See | cease 


Adjusting, setting-up, and 


operating duplicating 
machines, etc. 


TOTAL 2 
Routine Clerical Work 


Attention to details in per- 
forming very routine tasks 
such as filing, sorting, or 
delivering clerical material, 


TOTAL 1 


Dealing with public for pur- 
pose of making sales, demon- 
Strating merchandise, supply- 
ing information, adjusting 
complaints, etc. 


FOTAL 135 (15) 


General Public Contact Work 


Variety of clerical tasks, 

most significant is deali 

with people in situations 

which are not specifically 

selling. 

Example — Collector 
TOTAL 9 


Dealing with people either in 
an establishment or outside, 
in person or by telephone, 

to influence them in favor of 


& product or service. 
TOTAL % | 4 | 


seni 


Requiring ready response to 
@ customer's express request 
for service or information. 


Example — Cashier 
TOTAL 74 


Miscellaneous Public 
Contact Work 


Attention to unvaried tasks 
involving contact with public 
or individuals other than sell- 
ing of customer service, 
usually requires routine 
questions and answers. 


Example — Census Taker 
TOTAL 1 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 


vocational training, of work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 


vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





424 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 18 


LEVEL A 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Dealing with people in planning, supervising, coordinating activities of 
an organization in accordance with specified policies or on own initiative 


TOTAL 72 (6) 


LEVEL B 


MANAGERIAL WORK 
Clerical, Administrative, 
Fiscal, Sales 
Supervising, directing people 
engaged in clerical, adminis- 
trative, fiscal, sales activi- 
ties of offices, organizations, 
institutions, etc. 

TOTAL 14 (2) 


LEVEL C 


Clerical, Administrative, 
Fiscal, Sales 


Supervising, directing 
people engaged in clerical, 
administrative, fiscal, sales 
activities of offices, organi- 
zations, institutions, etc. 
TOTAL 12 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Personal Service 


Supervising and directing 
people serving or performing 


personal services for others. 


TOTAL 3 


Supervising & directing 
people serving or performing 


personal services for others. 


TOTAL 3 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Geographic 

Supervising and directing 
people engaged in agri- 
culture, fishing, forestry, 
& related activities. 


TOTAL 0 


Organization & planning of 
farm operations & the super- 
vision of others engaged in 
farming. 

TOTAL 0 


Forestry & Logging 


Organization & planning of 
operations & the supervision 
of persons engaged in 
forestry. 


TOTAL 0 


MANAGERIAL WORK 


Industrial 


Supervising, directing people 
engaged in construction, 
transportation, manufacturing 
or other productive activity. 


TOTAL 49 (2) 


Manufacturing 


Organizing & coordinating of 
one of more departments of 
an industrial organization & 
supervising people engaged 
in forming, fabricating, ma- 
chining, assembling, in- 
specting, installing & 
packing. 

TOTAL 25 


Construction & Mining 


Organizing and planning of | 
operations & supervising of | 
persons engaged in extrac- | 
tion of minerals, ores, or | 
petroleum from earth, or ex- | 

| 


cavating, erecting, repairing 
bridges, roads, buildings, 
etc. 


Processing & Refining 


Organizing, planning oper | 
tions, supervising people 
engaged in refining, proces- 
sing taw materials for min- 
ing, compounding, washing, 
gtinding, sizing, plating, 
distilling, baking or heat 
treating. 


TOTAL 1 


Transportation & Miscel- 
laneous Services 


Organizing, planning opera- 
tions & supervising people 
engaged in transportation or 
communication services. 
ro 


TOTAL 5 1 





Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest — (May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 


vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess ve 


vocational training or work experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience — (May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





LEVEL A 


LEVEL B 


LABORATORY 
SCIENCE WORK 


Knowledge of one or 
more natural sciences 
applied in places 
such as laboratory for 
analysis, treatment or 
care of living or in- 
animate objects 


TOTAL 13 
LEVEL C 


NURSERY AND 
MEDICAL WORK 


Training in medicine 
of nursing, applied in 
treatment of persons 
or animals for care, 
cure of prevention of 
diseases and injury 


Knowledge of science 
dealing with foode, 
drags etc. applied in 
laboratory to prevent 
disease or maintain 
and promote plant 

and animal life 


TOTAL i 


MATERIALS 
ANALYSIS 


Knowledge of chemi- 
cal, physical, and 
metallurgical anal- 
yses and testing 
methods dealing with 
molecular structures 
to regulate and con- 
trol the quality of an 
industrial product, 
discover new ma- 
terials; and de 
termine material 
compositions 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 19 


TECHNICAL WORK 


$.7 


” 
e 


Capacity to acquire and apply systematized knowledge in scientific study, 
research, technical phases of drafting, engineering, medicine, law, busi- 


Ness, promotion, etc. 


BUSINESS RE- 
LATIONS WORK 
Knowledge of commer- 
cial and social prin- 
ciples applied in ac- 
counting, law, sales 
engineering, purchas- 
ing, etc. 


TOTAL 7 (3) 


Application of ac 
counting, cost anal- 
ysis or statistical 
analysis to fiscal 
management, auditing 


Knowledge of laws 
and other legal data, 
and the ability to 
interpret this knowl- 
edge in conducting 
law suits, drawing- 
up legal documents 
and advising clients 


TOTAL 1/0 


PURCHASE AND 
SALES WORK 


Knowledge of con- 
tracts, credit, market- 
ing, to buy-sell serv- 
ices or material or 
develop sales and 
advertising 
campaigns 

TOTAL 0/0 





TOTAL 86 (7) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE WORK 
Knowledge and appli- 
cation of scientific 
principles in naviga- 
tion, forestry, other 
work usually out 
doors under natural 
conditions 


TOTAL 3 (2) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE WORK 


Technical knowledge 
of one or more sci- 
ences which treat of 
conditions of the 
earth in its relation 
to organic of in- 
organic materials 
TOTAL 1 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess 
qualifying leisure time activity, vocational training, of work 


experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity — 


(May also possess qualifying vocational training or work experience) 
Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vo- 


cational training, and/or casual work experience —(May also possess 
advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and 
therefore not included in lower levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 


ENGINEERING 


Application of prin- 
ciples of mechanical, 
structural, electrical 
or industrial science 
in planning, con- 
structing, testing, or 
operating mech. 
equip., bridges, build- 
ings, etc, 

TOTAL 33 (2) 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 
Knowledge of indus- 
trial organization and 
processes applied in 
designing products, 
planning procedures, 
eliminating unsafe 


practices of increas 
ing production 


TOTAL 4 


STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


Knowledge of 
stresses, strains and 
physical properties 
of structural ma- 
terials applied in 
construction of 
buildings, highways, 
bridges, dams, etc. 


ToTaL i [0 | 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Knowledge of the 
design and efficient 
operation of ma- 
chinery and mechani- 
cal equipment 


TOTAL 3 [2 | 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Work involving de- 
sign and construction 
of equipment for 
generation, trans 
mission, distribu- 
tion, storage and 
utilization of elec- 


trical energy 
L | 





TOTAL 16 


TECHNICAL 
CONTROL WORK 


Inspecting, testing 
of operating complex 
machines or equip- 
ment requiring tech- 
nical knowledge not 
ordinarily associ- 
ated with industrial, 
structural, mechani- 
cal of electrical 
engineering 


DRAFTING 


Skill in use of draft- 
ing instruments ap- 
plied in development 
or lay out of plans or 
patterns 


TOTAL 23 (11) 


STRUCTURAL 
DRAFTING 


Technical knowledge 
for developing plans 
or patterns for 
structural forms 


TOTAL 4 | 3 


LANDSCAPE, 
DRAFTING AND 
SURVEYING 


Knowledge of survey- 
ing and map making; 
use drafting and field 
instruments 


TOTAL 1 /j1 


MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING 


Work requiring skill 
in use of drafting in- 
struments and ability 
to develop plans or 
pattems for machin- 
ing tools or mechani- 


cal equipment 
TOTAL 5 | 4 
ELECTRICAL 
DRAFTING 


Technical knowledge 
in the development 
of plans or pattems 
for electrical 
installations 


TOTAL 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 
TECHNICAL 
PATTERN AND 
LAYOUT WORK 
Technical knowledge 
in the development 
of plans of patterns 
for products not re- 

quiring knowledge 
of structural, me- 
chanical, or electri- 


cal principals 
TOTAL 1 











426 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 20 


PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 3% 


Educating, instructing, guiding, protecting: and counseling individuals to 
educate others, solve social, economic and personal problems, or protect 
others by the enforcement of laws and regulations 


LEVEL A 


LEVEL B 


INSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 


Teaching or training others in pro- 
grams 6f formalized education or in 
other educational activities 


TOTAL 10 (2) 


LEVEL C 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
one or more subjects of general 
academic curriculum or in matters 
of general cultural significance 


TOTAL 3 | 0 | 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
one of more subjects pertaining to 
commercial, office, or business 


practice 
TOTAL 0 lo | 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
agricultural methods, promoting 
interest in agriculture, and the de- 
velopment of agricultural standards 


TOTAL 0 | 0 | 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or training others to do 
types of industrial or related work 


TOTAL 1 [a] 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
physical development, directing 
physical activities, or conducting 
physical training or exercises 


TOTAL 4 





TOTAL 46 (2) 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


Serving others as social mentor, 
guide or advisor 


TOTAL 9 (0) 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Development of social plans, 
techniques, and methods through 
experimentation and research 


TOTAL 2 
SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


Serving others in capacity of coun- 
selor, agent or guide to solve gen- 
eral welfare problems 


TOTAL 3 


GUIDANCE AND 
ADVISORY WORK 


Serving others by giving informa- 
tion and counsel in matters of vo- 
cational preparation, placement, 
occupational adjustment, and other 
personal decisions and procedures 


TOTAL 4 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 


Protecting persons and property by 
enforcement of ordnances, laws and 
regulations 


TOTAL 25 (3) 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 


Maintaining order, enforcing laws, 
regulations, practices or codes gov- | 
ening morality, sanitation, immi- 
gration, traffic, fire prevention, etc. 
TOTAL 22 [18] 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 
Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 
Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training and/or fully or almost fully qualifying work 


experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 


levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


FIELD 21 


LEVEL A 


ARTISTIC WORK 3% LITERARY WORK On 


Artistic creation in fine or commercial arts, evi- Writing plays, poetry, or narrative prose. Criti- 
denced by active painting, sculpturing, drawing, cally evaluating the written work of others. Trane 
ete, lating from one language into another. Editing, 
compiling, or adapting written material. 
TOTAL (1) TOTAL 0 


LEVEL B 


CREA 
ARTISTIC ARTISTIC ARTISTIC COPY WRITING anne ,* 
DRAWING SHAPING ARRANGING AND JOURNALISM TRANSLATING 


Creation ot reproduc- || Creation and shaping || Arrangement of ob- Writing of promo- Original writing, 
tion of artistic de of artistic objects by || jects and materials tional material to in- adaptation, or trane- 
signs on flat sur modeling or carvii to achieve artistic or duce a desired ac lation of prose, 
faces by hand, using by hand, using plas decorative effects for tion, attitude, of poetry, or other forms 
brushes, pens, etch- ter of Paris, clay, apparel, interiors, opinion, or the re of written expres- 
ing needles, pencils, || wax, wood, stone, photo composition, porting, editing, or sion, excepting the 
* interpretation of writing of advertising 
facts, events, of copy or journalistic 
opinions of current 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training ot work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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FIELD 20 


LEVEL A 
PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 3% 


Educating, instructing, guiding, protecting’ and counseling individuals to 
educate others, solve social, economic and personal problems, or protect 
others by the enforcement of laws and regulations 


TOTAL 46 (2) 


LEVEL B 


INSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 
WORK SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


Teaching or training others in pro Serving others as social mentor, Protecting persons and property by 
grams Of formalized education or in guide or advisor enforcement of ordnances, laws and 
other educational activities regulations 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 


TOTAL 10 (2) TOTAL 9 (0) TOTAL 25 (3) 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
WORK 


LEVEL C 


GENERAL EDUCATION SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Teaching or instructing others in 

one or more subjects of general 

academic curriculum or in matters 

of general cultural ee 
TOTAL 3 


COMMERCIAL SY 


Teaching or instructing others in 
one of more subjects pertaining to 
commercial, office, or business 
practice 

TOTAL 0 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or instructing others in 
agricultural methods, promoting 
interest in agriculture, and the de- 
velopment of agricultural were 


TOTAL 0 


Development of social plans, 
techniques, and methods through 
experimentation and research 


TOTAL 2 
SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


Serving others in capacity of coun- 
selor, agent or guide to solve gen- 
eral welfare problems 


TOTAL 3 


GUIDANCE AND 
ADVISORY WORK 


Serving others by giving informa- 
tion and counsel in matters of vo- 
cational preparation, placement, 
occupational adjustment, and other 
personal decisions and procedures 


TOTAL 4 


Maintaining order, enforcing laws, 
regulations, practices or codes gor- | 
etning morality, sanitation, immi- 
gration, traffic, fire prevention, etc. 


TOTAL 22 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Teaching or training others to do 
types of industrial or related ror 


PHYSICAL Smee 


Teaching of instructing others in 
physical development, directing 
physical activities, or conducting 
physical training or exercises 


TOTAL 4 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of leisure activity plus vocational training, and/or casual 
work experience —(May also possess advanced training ave fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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FIELD 21 


LEVEL A 


ARTISTIC WORK «3% 


Artistic creation in fine or commercial arts, evi- 


denced by active painting, sculpturing, drawing, 
ete, 


LITERARY WORK 0% 


Writing plays, poetry, or narrative prose. Criti- 
cally evaluating the written work of others, Trane 
lating from one language into another. Editing, 
compiling, or adapting written material. 


TOTAL (1) TOTAL 0 


LEVEL B 
ARTISTIC ae 
DRAWING 


WRITING AND 
TRANSLATING 


ARTISTIC 


COPY WRITING 
SHAPING 


AND JOURNALISM 


ARTISTIC 
ARRANGING 


Creation or reproduc 
tion of artistic de- 
signs on flat sur 
faces by hand, using 
brushes, pens, etch- 
ing needles, pencils, 


Creation and shaping 
of artistic objects by 
modeling or carving 
by hand, using plae- 
ter of Paris, clay, 
wax, wood, stone, 


Arrangement of ob- 
jects and materials 
to achieve artistic or 
decorative effects fo: 
apparel, interiors, 
photo composition, 


Writing of promo- 
tional material to in- 
duce a desired ac 
tion, attitude, or 
opinion, or the re 
porting, editing, or 
interpretation of 


Original writing, 
adaptation, or trane- 
lation of prose, 
poetry, or other forms 
of written expres- 
sion, excepting the 
writing of advertising 


facts, events, of 


copy or journalistic 
opinions of current 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


‘ 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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FIELD 22 


LEVEL A 


ENTERTAINMENT "ORK .1% 


Amusing, diverting, or informing the public in such 
activities as speaking, acting, dancing, dramatic 
reading, impersonating, of in other varied activities 


MUSICAL WORK -4% 


Musical expression, evidenced by activities in 
composing, arranging, directing, singing, or play- 
ing a musical instrument 


exclusive of music 


TOTAL 2 TOTAL (2) 


LEVEL B 


Musical Work, 
(not elsewhere Instrumental 
classified) 


The use of such 
forms of rhythmic 
expression as 
ballet or ballroom 
dancing 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest plus leisure time activity —(May aleo possess qualifying 
: vocational training of work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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FIELD 23 


SERVICE WORK 
TOTAL 96 


LEVEL A 


COOKING CHILD CARE PERSONAL SERVICE 


Preparation, handling, cooking of Care, amusement, and proper de- Attending to needs and desires of 
food in home of public eating velopment of children others as regards their comfort, con- 


places venience, health, food service, ap- 
pearance, or cleanliness 


TOTAL 6 8 
TOTAL 27 (1) TOTAL 0 rea 


LEVEL B 


DOMESTIC COOKING CHILD CARE FOOD SERVING 





Planning and preparation of meals Care, amusement, and proper de- Serving of food and drinks; may in- 
in @ private home velopment of children clude counter of table service; set- 
TOTAL | 0 | TOTAL ting of tables and removal of dishes 


TOTAL 30 
QUANTITY COOKING 


1 ADULT CARE 
Planning or preparation of meals in 

restaurants, hotels, camps, or Care of, service to the physical or 
places serving large numbers of social needs or appearance of others 


people TOTAL 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
WORK 


TOTAL 25 


Attending to needs of others as re- 
gards clothing, conveyances, lug- 
gage or cleanliness of surroundings 


TOTAL ll 


Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 


Level 8 — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 
levels. 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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FIELD 24 


AGRICULTURE, MARINE & FORESTRY WORK 8.6% 
TOTAL 130 


LEVEL A 


Initiative and independent judgment in planteng Cultivation, preservation, care Handling boats and other tasks connected with 
ing, raising, harvesting crops or breeding, of forests; gathering of forest | water transportation; exploitation of marine or 
caring for poultry, livestock, etc. products inland water resources 

TOTAL 120 (1) TOTAL 7 TOTAL 3 


Knowledge of 

forests to cul- 

tivate, pre- boat; may use ae fish 
serve of ex- 

tract forest 

products 


TOTAL $9(3)| TOTAL 25 | TOTAL 35 (1) TOTAL 6 (1) TOTAL 0 | TOTAL 3 (2) 


Ce [om [ene ES 
TOTAL of | TOTAL 1/0} TOTAL 00 





TOTAL 0 
cen : ron a) 
TOTAL 0,0 


* FRree, mules 





TOTAL 2 |? | 


KEY: Level A— Qualification based on aptitude plus interest —(May also possess qualifying leisure time activity, 
vocational training, or work experience) 

Level B— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus leisure time activity —(May also possess qualifying 
vocational training or work experience) 

Level C— Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or leisure activity plus vocational training and/or casual 
work experience — (May aleo possess advanced training or fully or almost fully qualifying work 
experience) 

Numbere in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that category alone and therefore not included in lower 

levels, 


Number in box of each category on lowest level indicates those fully qualified. 
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SECTION II 


AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENTAGES 


Under 21 Under 65-91.9% 
21-25 Under 50-74.4% 
26-30 Under 45—67.0% 
31-35 Under 35— 49.9% 
36-40 Under 25 — 28.0% 
41-45 
4-50 

eeeseseesece 
51-55 
56-60 
61-65 
Over 65 


GRADE SCHOOL 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


Graduated 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 


Graduated 


COLLEGE 


Grade 13 
Grade 14 
Grade 15 
Grade 16 


Graduated 


PERSONAL STATUS 


MARRIED —— Under 50 653 of 57.7% 
Over 50 314 or 80.9% 
TOTAL 967 or 63.7% 


VETERANS —— Under 50 601 of 53.1% 
Over 50 70 of 18.0% 
TOTAL 671 or 44.2% 


WORK HISTORY ——Under 50 12,400 total work years. 
Average: 10.9 years per worker. 


Over 50 13,086 total work years. 
Average: 33.7 years per worker. 


TOTAL 25,486 total work years. 
Average: 16.7 years per worker. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
APTITUDES 


The scores of those in the sample who took the General Aptitude Test Battery, 87 in number, 
have been compared to the scores of the general population in the United States. Scores which fall ap- 


proximately within the middle half of this population have been designated as ‘‘average’’ and those 
within the upper quarter as “‘ 


above average.’’ It must be cautioned that aptitude scores indicate po- 


tentials or capacities, and therefore only indicate ability to learn and successfully perform those jobs 
requiring such aptitudes. This factor has already been considered in Section I of this report where 


aptitude alone was sufficient qualification for Level A of each field of work. 


The following figures, however, give clear indication that the sample is a representative one, 
and probably would approximate any sample from other portions of the country. 


APTITUDES AVERAGE | ABOVE AVERAGE 


Intelligence 
General learning ability, ability to reason and 
make judgements 


Verbal 
Understanding meaning of words and ideas; com- 


prehending language, presenting information or 
ideas clearly 


Numerical 
Performing arithmetic operations quickly and 
accurately 


Spatial 
Thinking visually of geometric forms, comprehend- 
ing two dimensional representation of three dimen- 
sional objects 


Form Perception 
Perceiving pertinent detail in objects; making 
visual comparisons and discriminations 





Clerical Perception 
Perceiving pertinent detail in verbal or tabular 
material 


Motor Coordination 
Coordinating eye and hands or fingers rapidly and 
accurately in making precise movements with speed 





Finger Dexterity 


Moving fingers and manipulating small objects with 
fingers rapidly or accurately 


Manual Dexterity 


Ability to move hands easily and skillfully in 
placing and turning motions 











MACHINES, TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ee 
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The following is 4 partial listing illustrating the type of machines, tools and equipment oper- 
ated, repaired or used in some way by the sample labor force, either on the job, during training, or in 
some leisure time activity. 


a. Machines are defined as devices comprising a combination of mechanical parts with the 
framework and fastenings to support and connect them, designed to apply a force to do work 


or move material, 


A machine may be activated by hand or foot power or by any outside 
power source, such as electricity, steam or compressed air. 


» Tools are defined as devices which are hand manipulated to do work on or move material. 


. Equipment is defined as devices which generate power or have an effect upon material 
through the application of light, heat, electricity, steam or atmospheric pressure. 


Addressograph 
Arc Welder 
Autoclave 
Backhoe 
Baler 
Barbwire Maker 
Binder, grain 
Blue Printer 
Boring Mill 
Bottle Blower 
Buffer 
Bulldozer 
Bus, passenger 
Calculator 
Cement block 
Coal cutter 
Coal driller 
Coal loader 
Combine 
Comptometer 
Cranes 

Electric Bridge 

Electric Overhead 
Dishwasher 
Dragline 
Flame cutter 
Fourdrinier 
Glass cutter 
Glass decorater 
Grader, road 
Grinders 

Bench 

Snag - swing 


Acetylene torch 
Blow torch 

Die sinkers 

Electric hand drill 
Electric hand sander 


Ait compressor 
Boiler, stationary 
Camera, portrait 
Electric furnace 
Gas - producer 


_ 
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19 
6 


2 
13 
5 


MACHINES 


Hi - Lift 
Hoist 

Electric 

Gas 
pinter, wood 
Lathes 

Engine 

Turret 

Wood 
Locomotive, mine 
Milking machine 
Milling machine 
Paper cutter 
Payloader 
Planers 

Metal 

Rotary 

Wood 
Polisher, steel 
Power shears 
Presses 

Brake 

Drill 

Forming 

Power 

Punch 

Stamping 
Rewinder, steel 
Rock driller 
Roller, road 
Roof Bolter 
Sandblaster 
Sander 


N 
e 


— 
1 
3 
1 
mY 
15 
22 
4 
ll 
4 
9 
1 
1 
a 
4 
l 
4 
1 
9 
66 
ae 
27 
14 
4 


TOOLS 


Electric hand saw 
Grease gun 
Impact wrench 
Jack hammer 


Paint spray gun 


EQUIPMENT 


e 
Generator 
Kilns 
Proj » movies 
Pum ine 
Radar 


Saws 
Band 
Bench 
Circular 
Hydraulic 
Jig 
Scarfer 
Sewing Machine 
Shaper 
Shuttle car 
Shovel, gas 
Skiploader 
Spot welder 
Squeegee 
Straightener 
Strander 
Streetcar 
Stretcher - leveler 
Threader 
Bolt 
Pipe 
Tire molder 
Tractor 
Trucks 
Dump 
Euclid 
Heavy 
Light 
Tier - lift 
Trailer 
Tube bender 
Typewriters 
X-ray 


Pneumatic hammer 
Pipe cutter 

Pipe threader 
Pipe wrapper 
Tack welder 


Radio tester 
Radio transmitter 
Scales, weight 


Telegraph 
Television tester 


- 
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Senator Cuark. The next witnesses will appear together, Mr. 
Joseph Yablonski and Mr. William Hines, of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Gentlemen, we are happy to have you here. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement ? 

Mr. YaBLonsk1. No, sir. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Hines, I think by right of seniority, I should 
call on you first. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HINES, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 4, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Hines. Well, Senator, to begin with, I wish to thank and con- 
gratulate whoever made this arrangement possible. 

This situation here that we have in Fayette County, as I stated 
before, to my mind is an island of despair. I don’t like to say that, 
I don’t think it’s hopeless. Many factors have entered into this. 

Coal mines are finished here, worked out. It was no fault of any- 
one. The coal industry had to go into mechanization in order to com- 
pete with cheap oil, gas, and so on and so forth. 

But I think we need Federal help here in this situation, and I know 
we are going to be confronted with that in our Nation. We are facing 
a time of electronics, automation, and mechanization. The longshore- 
men run into it in the unloading of the ships, where 45 men unloaded a 
ship, now 8 men unload it. We are faced with those problems, and 
if we cannot get this help, and if our Nation is going to be rich 
enough to see this great wealth of manpower idle, if we are going to 
be able with electronics, automation, and mechanization to produce 
all of this wealth without men, I think what we have to do is to create 
a proposition of unemployment compensation where men can live. 

The United Mine Workers have had a proposition that a man un- 
employed and who can’t get work, through these things that I have 
mentioned, should have 75 percent of his wages in unemployment. 

I think we are coming to that, and I say this again, like I have said 
many times before, our great Nation has never yet met a crisis that it 
could not solve, and with the help of men like you, Senator, God bless 
all of you, I think we can solve that problem. 

I have no prepared statement. The only statement I have is the 
stories of able-bodied skilled men wanting to work, telling me their 
misery, their loneliness, and their woe, trying to find work. Our dis- 
trict of the United Mine Workers is made up of Favette and Greene 
Counties. 

Up at Crucible and Buckeye and those places in Greene County, 
lonely men, young men from the battles of Korea, and other places, 
hunting and hunting for work. Sure, the only way they can find it 
is to go out and find it away from their homes and so on and so forth. 

But all in all, that is one of America’s industrial problems. 

Another thing, a reflection on our economic order, and any economic 
order that allows that to go on where they tell a man when he goes to 
work that he is too old at 45, my friends, I am afraid that economic 
order has got the seeds of death in its body the day it was born. 

Senator CuiarK. Mr. Hines, as you know, you were with us this 
morning when we went to a couple of towns, Brier Hill and Allison 
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where coal mines had shut down, and we talked to a number of the 
miners there. 

The tape recording which we made this ane in the course of 
our a around the county will appear as an official part of this 
record. 

(The tape recording referred to above follows :) 


TAPE RecorpInc HELD By SENATORS CLARK AND HARTKE AT UNIONTOWN, PA., 
OcToBER 14, 1959 


Senator CLarK. Would you give your full name and your occupation, please? 

Mr. GRADLER. My name is Frank A. Gradler and I’m executive vice president of 
the Fayette County Development Council. 

Senator CLark. This interview is being conducted outside the Steel Scaffolding 
Co., a plant which has been brought into this area with the assistance of the 
Fayette County local authorities. Would you tell us, Mr. Gradler, just how this 
plant happened to come here and what its business is? 

Mr. GRADLER. About 3 or 4 years ago the Greater Uniontown Industrial Fund 
group embarked on a program of attempting to buiid shell buildings in an effort 
to attract industry. 

Senator CLarx. Is the Greater Uniontown group you speak of a group of 
private individuals located in the area? 

Mr. GRADLER. It is. It’s a nonprofit organization of the business interests, bus- 
iness people of Uniontown. They finance the industrial projects in their immedi- 
ate area, just as other communities have industrial financing groups in their 
areas, 

Senator CLARK. Could you tell us how you were able to induce the Steel 
Scaffolding Co. to build a branch here? 

Mr. GrapLer. This company was seeking a location for expansion. Their 
original headquarters is on Long Island and they were seeking an expansion 
further to the west. The prospect was brought to Fayette County and to Union- 
town by a utility area development group that has helped a great deal in our 
program here in Fayette County. Uniontown had purchased this land and they 
were ready to build. It was done under the Pennsylvania 100 percent finance 
plan. 

Senator CLark. Is that the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Act? 

Mr. Graber. It is. Under it, first-mortgage money in the amount of 50 per- 
cent of the projects is obtained from local banking institutions. The Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Authority takes a second-mortgage loan for 30 
percent of the cost of the project and the balance, gr 20 percent, is provided by 
the local community. 

Senator CLARK. Who owns the land? 

Mr. Graber. In this instance, at the completion of the project it was sold to 
the occupant on a long-term arrangement. 

Senator CLarK. Did the Steel Scaffolding Co. put up any of the capital itself? 

Mr. Graber. No. It was all done with loan funds and community funds. In 
this instance the community funds were a contribution from the community. 

Senator CLarK. Senator Hartke, do you have any questions? 

Senator Hartke. No; I just think it's a fine-looking plant and I think you’re 
to be congratulated on your efforts to secure jobs for the people in this area and 
I think Senator Clark should be congratulated on his interest in coming into this 
particular area to try and solve some of the unemployment problems. 

Senator CLarkK. Thank you very much, Senator. I think we should say for the 
record that in interviewing Mr. Aigland, the manager of the plant, we find that 
there are presently only about 22 employees because of the steel strike. How- 
ever, when they’re running full, in times when they can get the steel to make 
their scaffolding, they employ in the vicinity of 90 individuals. Many of these 
are former coal miners who have found new jobs in this plant. About 20 are 
administrative personnel, secretaries, and the like. This is at least one small 
evidence of what local effort can do to overcome the very heavy unemployment 
situation in this area. Do you want to add anything Mr. Gradler? 

Mr. Graber. The total cost of this plant was about $576,000. The community 
contribution part was $106,000. 

Senator CLarK. That will be paid back? 
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Mr. Grapier. Not the community part. That is a contribution from the 
community. 

Senator CLrarK. Thank you very much. Would you tell us something about 
the additional sites in this area which have been provided by community effort? 

Mr. Graver. Immediately to the north of this building is a 42-acre site which 
is now being prepared for the erection of a new industry, and it is expected that 
construction will begin in the spring. This is an example of the difficulties that 
we encounter in providing suitable sites for industry in this area because of the 
terrain. These 42 acres required grading and filling to the extent of about 
$150,000 to $160,000. Now immediately on the right of this plant is another 
site that is being prepared for another small industry which will be brought here 
from California. 

Senator CLARK. I noticed while you were talking a truck which has apparently 
been engaged in doing some grading work leaving the property. 

Mr. Graver. The grading is now underway and the construction of both of 
these buildings—the smaller one will probably begin this fall. Both of them 
will be underway and will be occupied by the latter part of next year. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you very much. 

(Senator Clark interviewing John Koskow.) 

Senator CLARK. Mr. Koskow, we’re here in what used to be the Richmond 
Radiator plant. Did you formerly work here? 

Mr. Koskow. That’s right. 

Senator Clark. How many years? 

Mr. Koskow. Two years. 

Senator CLark. And how long has it been since you had that job? 

Mr. Kosxkow. Oh, I’ve had different jobs down here. I’ve been packing, ship- 
ping, sawmill operator. 

Senator CLarkK. Are you working now? 

Mr. Kosxow. No, sir. 

Senator CLarkK. How long have you been out of work? 

Mr. Kosxow. Well, I worked 9 months out of the 3 years I’ve been off. But 
I’ve been off now for a year and about 9 months. 

Senator Ciark. This plant was sold out to Rheem wasn’t it? And then 
Rheem closed the plant and moved away? How long ago was that? 

Mr. Kosxow. That was November the 30th, 1956. 

Senator CLarK. I’m going to ask Mr. Gradler. Do you think you can tell us 
why Rheem moved from here? 

Mr. Grap_er. Well, that was largely because the operation wasn’t in line with 
the modern methods of production in their line of activity. 

Senator Cragk. So the product was no longer required; is that right? 

Mr. Grap_Er. The product was, but the production methods and the building 
were not adaptable to the new system. 

Senator CiarK. This plant we're in front of now has been shut down for 
some time; you can tell by looking at it, its’ pretty dilapidated. I’m afraid it’s 
kind of typical of the employment problem here in this county. As I dictate 
this interview there are perhaps 15 men here who—did all you men work in 
this plant? 

CuHorvus. Yes, sir. 
we" CiarkK. And can you tell us how long it’s been since you had a steady 

Voice. Three years. 

Senator Ciark. Three years. Have the rest of you had steady jobs for the 
last 3 years? 

CuHorvus. No, sir. 

Senator CLark. About how many days do you suppose you worked in 1958? 

Cuorvus, About 3 months— not at all—I didn’t work any—I didn’t work at all. 

Senator Ciark. And that goes for this present year too, doesn’t it? 

Voice. I worked 8 months out of this year. 

Senator CiarK. You did work 8 months—at what kind of a job? 

(Unintelligible response. ) 

Senator Clark. What wages were you getting by the hour? 

Vorce. $2.17 an hour. 

Senator CiarK. You fellows have any members of your family working? 

(Unintelligible response. ) 

Senator Cuark. Are any of you on relief? 

Votce. Yes, sir. 
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Senator CLarK. Do you have any solution to suggest to this Senate committee 
as to how we can help you fellows get jobs? It’s a problem of bringing in new 
industry, isn’t it? 

Cuorus. That’s right. We don’t expect this plant to start up again. They 
were supposed to come here. I don’t know what kept them from coming here. 
They had everything rigged out here and then they changed their minds. 
Something went wrong some place. 

Senator CLarK. Have many of your acquaintances moved away from here 
because they haven’t been able to get jobs? 

Cuorus. Yes, oh yes, oh yes—quite a few of them; a good many of them. 

Senator CLarK. Let me have your name, will you please? 

Voice. My name is Mike Karnoff and I used to work here. I worked here 21 
years. 

Senator Ciark. I think you said it was 3 years since you had steady work? 

Mr. Karnorr. It’s been 3 years since I’ve been out of work. 

Senator CiarK. Since you’ve been out of work. Are you getting public 
assistance? 

Mr. Karnorr. I’m borrowing money on the house; I’ve got to eat my property 
up. 

Senator CLARK. You have a wife and family? 

Mr. Karnorr. That’s right. I’ve got a wife but I don’t have any other family. 
I lost my mother here on January 26. 

Senator CLarkK. Senator Hartke, would you like to ask any questions? 

Senator HartKe. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Karnorr. I’m 50. 

Senator Hartke. Fifty? And you haven’t had a job for 3 years. When did 
you first start buying this house you’re talking about? 

Mr. Karnorr. I had this house for quite a while—for about 32 years. 

Senator Hartke. Now you're going through the process of borrowing money 
on it? And eating. * * * 

Mr. Karnorr. And eating the property away. 

Senator Hartke. That’s too bad. I really appreciate the hardship that’s 
imposed on you. 

Mr. Karnorr. I was working for a furniture firm, was enameling, but they 
don’t need them kind of men that refinish the furniture. 

Senator CLarK. Did any of you men used to work in the coal mines? [One 
man raises his hand.] Could you tell me about your situation. What mine 
did you work for? 

Mr. RaFALko. Western Iron Range. I worked for United States Steel for 38 
years. 

Senator CLARK. How long you been laid off? 

Mr. RaFraxko. Since 1955. 

Senator CLiarKk. Did they close the mine? [Unintelligible.] What was the 
name of the mine? 

Mr. RaFaLko. United States Steel. 

Senator CLark. And is the coal exhausted in that mine? worked out? 

Mr. RAFALKO. Yes, sir. 

Senator CrarK. And there was no new opportunity for you to go work any- 
where else? 

Mr. RAFALkKo. I worked in the tunnels in Pittsburgh for the Perini Corp. for 
2 years. And it’s a year this month that I haven’t had any work. 

Senator CLARK. Are you a member of the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. RaFraLkKo. Well I have been, but I couldn’t belong to two unions so when 
I went to the tunnels 

Senator CLarK. But you used to be a member? 

Mr. RaraLtKo. Oh my yes. I was president of the local down here for 12 
years and we had close to 1,100 membership at one time. 

Senator CLARK. Do you know what the membership is now? 

Mr. RaFaLko. There isn’t any. The man in the district took it over. 

Senator CLarK. Thank you very much. Have any of you men been thinking 
of moving out of this town, or are you all going to stay? 

CnHorvus. We'd like to stay here, if there were any jobs down here. 

Voice. Senator Clark, here’s what I found out in most places where I work—— 

Senator CLARK. Give us your name again, will you? 

Mr. RENNER. Renner, John Renner. I’ve been up and down the Pittsburgh 
Valley and I noticed to be true after I went to a place and they interviewed me 
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and give me the application, there was men hired there after I got there because 
men who worked there told me about it, and I think it’s that the companies 
don’t want anybody after they get a little older. 

Senator CLarK. How old are you Mr. Renner? 

Mr. RENNER. Fifty-six. 

Senator CLarK. How long has it been since you’ve had steady work? 

Mr. RENNER. Well, I did have a job for 2 months and it cost me more to go 
away from here than it would if I had stayed here. 

Senator CLarK. How far did you have to go? 

Mr. RENNER. I went to Baltimore. 

Senator CLarkK. Did you move down there? 

Mr. RENNER. No, I lived there and everything I made I spent right there. 

Senator CrarK. Because it cost you so much to live there you had nothing to 
come home with? 

Mr. Renner. That’s right. 

Senator CLarK. Are you a family man, Mr. Renner? 

Mr. RenneER. Yeah; I have a wife. 

Senator CLarK. Did she go down to Baltimore with you? 

Mr. RenneER. No, sir; that’s something else. A man that gets a job these 
days, he’s not sure of it—you just can’t get a job regardless of where you go— 
you’ve got to be there 2 maybe 3, 4 years before you’re sure of your seniority and 
your job. 

Senator CLark. What kind of a job did you have in Baltimore? 

Mr. RENNER. I was in cast iron enamel. 

Senator CLtarK. What kind of wages did you get? 

Mr. RENNER. I was making between $17 and $20 a day. 

Senator CLarK. Was that as good as you were making when you were work- 
ing up here? 

Mr. RENNER. Well, I was working day work there. They give you your day 
work so long—you know, it’s a little different from here. 

Senator CLarK. Thank you so much, Mr. Renner. 

Tell me your name, will you? 

Voice. I was down in Pittsburgh last year—can’t remember what steel it was 
now—went down there and asked for a job. First thing he asked me was, 
“You’re Hungarian or Puerto Rican, aren’t you?’ I says, “No, sir.” “You take 
a big ship across?” I says, “No, sir.” So it went on. Been down there two 
or three times but I just can’t remember the name of the company. Now I got 
a job here in the stockyards just working 1 day—get down there 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and I don’t get out of there till 9, 10 o’clock for a lousy $8. 

Senator Crakk. This is 1 day a week? That’s the only work you had? 

Voice. Ever since ’way back in 1957, since I got laid off. But I went down to 
Pittsburgh the following year—one weekend, I went down there—that’s when 
all this happened about the Hungarians—I forget the name of the company, 
down in Glassville. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you. 

What is your name? 

Mr. Moss. My name’s Lloyd Moss, sir. I’ve been out of work just like the 
rest of the fellows here and some plants that I’ve been going to, they claim a 
fella’s too old. What I mean by that, sir, some of these places they got insurance 
plans, which is they only hire 18 to 30 years old. 

Senator CLarK. You don’t look very old tome. How old are you? 

Mr. Moss. I’m 33, sir. And what I did, I went to the plants where you’re 
either too young or too old, the way they say it. So I come back home from 
some of these plants, I went to the unemployment office and talked to them up 
here at the office—— 

Senator CiarK. That’s in Uniontown? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. And I was telling them up there what these plants have 
done, and I had five fellas with me—and they was older than I was, and most 
of them say: “Not hiring,” or they say: “How old are you?” and we tell them. 
They say: “Well, we can’t hire you because we're only hiring 18 to 30.” So, I 
was at the unemployment office talking to them and I asked them if I could get 
my old-age benefit up there. 

Mr. Moss. And I told them, they think I was telling them a fib and I just said 
there’s two fellas with me who knew what was going on. Then, they finally 
agreed to me that I was too young to get an old-age pension and too old to go to 
work. 
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Senator Ciark. That’s pretty rough, isn’t it? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLarK. Let me ask you one question, do you have any children? 

Mr. Moss. I have four, sir. 

Sentor CtarK. And how long has it been since you worked, 

Mr. Moss. I just had a job, I worked 3 months this year, That’s all. 

Senator CLarK. What kind of work was it? 

Mr. Moss. Millwright work. 

Senator CLarK. How about you people? Do you want to work? Some of 
the people say you don’t want to work when you’re unemployed. 

CHorvus. We want to work. Rather work than to go out begging for a living. 

Senator CLiarK. That’s what I thought. That’s true of all you American work- 
ingmen, in my judgment 

Voice. I get so tired of hearing that. 

Senator CiarK. I get so sick and tired of hearing those people about how 
people don’t want to go to work. 

Voice. Senator Clark, now here’s the trouble with me. I own my own home 
and if I’m out of a job for a certain length of time—I can still hold out for a 
little while longer—but eventually I’ll lose my home. I struggled for 30 years 
down here in one of the worst jobs that anybody can have, but I stuck with it. 

Senator CLARK. What kind of work was it? 

Voice. Cast iron enamel. And to get relief, to get public relief, I will have to 
sign everything I got over to the State or whoever I sign it over to. 

Senator CLaRK. That’s right. And you don’t want to do that? 

Voice. I don’t want to do that. 

Senator CLARK. But you have to. 

Voice. Yes, unless I have to. And I don’t want to turn out to be a criminal. 

Senator CLARK. That’s right too. 

Vorce. And I think that’s what happened to a lot of people—a lot of people 
feel pretty bad about it. They don’t want no kind of assistance. Most these 
fellows don’t even want any unemployment compensation if they can work. 
Most of these fellas here worked 30 years. 

Voice. I worked 40. Yes, I worked over 30 years here, and they’re all willing 
to work, but all the unemployment I got I could say half of my unemployment 
compensation—here’s the fella that was with me—we run up and down the 
Pittsburgh Valley, down the Ohio Valley and everywhere. 

Senator CLarK. Looking for work? 

— Looking for work. And we never, we have applications in, but nobody 
ca us. 

Senator CLarkK. You’re still looking for work? 

Vorce. I’m still looking for work. 

Senator Ciark. All you fellas are still looking for work, aren’t you? 

CuHorus. Yes, sir. Yes, weare. Yes, sir. 

Voice. I was down in Cleveland, Ohio, last year—Fisher Body Plant. I talked 
to the personnel man. He was very nice tome. He says “I wouldn’t dare to put 
you on the assembly line but I’ve got something in mind that I know you'll be 
able to take care of it and handle it pretty nice.” 

Senator CLarK. Why wouldn’t he put you on the assembly line? Because you 
were too old? 

Voice. No; he said he wouldn’t tell me that I was too old. 

Senator CLARK. But that’s what he meant, didn’t he? 

Vorce. Probably. But he said: “I have something else in mind for you, so if 
you can stick around here a week I think I’ll have a job either sweeping floors 
or filling in the supplies in the bins for me.” So I says: “Gee, I wish you had 
it right now, I’d be happy to take it.” So he says: “You hang around.” So I 
hung around for a week. Then I went down there on the weekend and here 
they’d laid off 50 men so I was out, and I’m still out. 

Senator CLarK. How long ago was that? 

Vorce. Last year. In September. 

Senator CuarK. Thank you. Can you tell us about this plant here, in front 
of which we're holding this interview? 

Voice. When this plant was closed, and the company moved out, the property 
was purchased by the Greater Uniontown Industrial Fund. It was thought 
that it could be used for other industries to be brought into this area. 

Senator Cuark. Tell us again, for the record, just what the Greater Union- 
town Industrial Fund is. 
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Voice. That is a voluntary group of the people of the Uniontown area who 
are contributing their funds in an effort to build and bring in industries to the 
area. 

Senator CLarK. These are businessmen in the area? 

Voice. That’s right. It’s the businessmen of the area and it’s a nonprofit 
organization and all the money contributed is made on a contribution basis. 
This plant, they invested about $150,000 in these buildings. As you'll notice, 
they’re pretty old, they’re dilapidated. They’re the old type of industrial 
building and they are practically unusable today for any manufacturing pur- 
pose. At the present time they do have a small operation in one of the build- 
ings. But they’re employing only a couple of men. There’s some hope that 
it might develop into something, but the problem, as you see, is this: This entire 
area should be razed, should be torn down, and new modern buildings built on 
this place. It has every facility available. It is one of the best sites available 
in all of Fayette County. The only one possibly that has sewerage. 

Senator Crark. I’d like to interrupt and say that this plant we’re standing 
in front of, in my judgment, is just the kind of plant that industrial redevelop- 
ment is needed for. It should be eligible for industrial redevelopment under 
the Housing Act and if you’re going to create employment and decent housing 
in these areas, communities, you’ve got to be able to tear down a property like 
this, take a loss on it, and then sell it to a redeveloper at a lower cost that will 
come in and create some employment. 

Voice. That is right. 

Senator CLarK. Thank you very much. 

(Interviews in Brier Hill, Pa.) 

Senator CLarK. Men, Senator Hartke and I, Senator Clark of Pennsylvania, 
are here investigating the unemployment problem, trying to see what we can do 
in the Congress to help the President, I hope, provide some employment for 
you men. 

We’re here in Brier Hill. I want to ask you to act as spokesman for the 
group. Can you tell me what your name is? 

Mr. Gets. Charley Gelb, sir. 

Senator CiarK. And are you working now? 

Mr. GELB. No, sir. 

Senator CLARK. How long has it been since you worked? 

Mr. Geis. Well I was off for 14 months. I was called back in March, was 
laid off in July of this year, then they took us off the payroll so they wouldn’t 
have to pay that vacation pay. 

Senator CLarK. Were you a coal miner? 

Mr. GELB. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLARK. Is the mine here in Brier Hill working? 

Mr. GExs. No, sir. 

Senator CLarK. How long has it been since it worked? 

Mr. GELB. 1936. 

Senator CLarkK. This mine has been shut since 1936? 

Mr. Gets. Shut down, sir. 

Senator CLARK. What are you and the other men here in Brier Hill doing to 
make a living? 

Mr. Gets. Right now, signing for checks, mostly. 

Senator CLarK. Are most of you on public assistance ? 

Mr. Ges. That’s right. Well, most of us are drawing unemployment in- 
surance. 

Senator CLarkK. Are you still getting unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Gets. When we're eligible for it. > 

Senator CLarK. But most of that has run out, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Gets. It has, sir. 

Senator CLarK. Do you men all live here in the town? 

Cuorvus. That’s right sir; right, sir. 

Senator CLarK. And who owns these houses you live in? Do you own your 
own property? 

Mr. GELB. No, sir; L. D. Perry. 

Senator CLarK. L. D. Perry? He’san operator; is that right? 

Mr. Gets. He used to be, but the mine’s down—but he runs the patch. 

Senator CLarK. Do you all rent your houses from him? 

Mr. Gets. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLarK. Are you able to pay the rent? 
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Mr. Gers. The rent’s pretty high, and you see what they look like; $30 to $35 
to $40 a month, no furnace, no bathroom. 

Senator CLarK. No plumbing? 

Mr. GEts. Nothing. 

Senator CLarkK. Outside toilets? 

Mr. GELB. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLARK. No sewage system? 

Mr. Gets. Just down at the outhouse. 

Senator CLarK. Where do you get your water? 

Mr. Gets. Well, he has water here; it’s piped from Republic. 

Senator CLarK. I can see by looking at the properties around here, they’re 
dilapidated, run down, in bad shape. Are you ever able to get him to make 
any repairs? 

Mr. Ges. No, sir. Once in a while he’ll send up some old lumber, stuff like 
that. 

Senator CLARK. Now we've got about, I would say, 25 men around here. Tell 
me, sir, how old are you? 

Voice. Forty-eight. 

Senator CrarKk. Forty-eight. You look a little younger to me than most of 
your friends around here. Is that right? Let me ask, how many of you fellows 
are over 50; will you hold up your hands? Six of them are over 50. 

Votce. Nobody works in this town. 

Senator CiarK. There's nobody working in this town. 

Voice. All the mines are down; we have a good bit on public assistance. 

Senator CLarK. Now there’s no employment in this town except mining, is 
there? 

Voice. That’s right—well we have traveler work, like charters, asbestos— 
there’s a good bit of that. 

Senator CLarK. How far will some of you be going to get work? 12 miles? 

(Unintelligible response. ) 

Senator Ciark. Here, will you let me have your name? 

Mr. Micken. Lewis Micken. 

Senator CuarK. And how old are you Mr. Micken? 

Mr. Micken. Thirty-eight. 

Senator CiuarK. Are you a coal miner? 

Mr. MIcKEN. No, steelworker. 

Senator CLrark. Steelworker—you’re out on strike now? 

Mr. MicKeEN. Yeah. 

Senator CLarK. Where do you work when the plant is running? 

Mr. MiIcKEN. Open hearth—I’m the second helper or third helper on a furnace. 

‘Senator CLarkK. How far away from here? : 

Mr. MICKEN. 31 miles. 

Senator CLarK. Do you have a wife? 

Mr. MICKEN. No. 

Senator CLARK. Bachelor? 

Mr. MICKEN. Yup. Keep my parents. 

Senator CLARK. You’re keeping your parents—and you live here at Brier Hill? 

Mr. MICKEN. Yeah, I was born here. 

Senator CLarK. Senator Hartke, you have any questions? 

Senator HartKe. How many of you people want to work? 

CHorRUs. We all do—all want to work—they lay off here and you’re done. 

Senator Hartke. How old are you again? 

Voice. Forty-eight. 

Senator Hartke. You can’t find work? 

Voice. No, sir, I tried every place. 

CuHorvs. Too old, they just give you applications. 

Senator HartKe. What did you say over there? 

Voice. Too old—35, you’re done. 

Senator Hartke. How old are you, sir? 

Votce. Forty-five. 

Senator HarrKe. How long have you been out of work? 

Voice. I’ve been sick—can’t get back on. 

Senator CLarK. Will you give us your name, please? 

Mr. Forp. Clifford Ford. 

Senator CLARK. Were you a coal miner? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Senator CLarK. Do you have any children? 
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Mr. Forp. No. 

Senator CLark. How long since you’ve had steady work? 

Mr. Forp. Well, I had steady work but I got sick. I had a heart attack, and 
they won’t even let me go back. 

Senator CiarK. Isee. Over 2years. Right? 

Mr. Forp. Right. We want to buy a house—-about 4 rooms, $5,000—sell them 
for $10,000 ; $12,000 for a double house. 

Senator CLarK. Has anybody bought any? 

Mr. Forp. A few of them did, a few years back. 

Senator CLarK. How about your rent? 

Mr. Forp. It’s all high rent, very high. 

Senator CLarK (to someone else). He took your house on what? 

Votce. Deduction payment. 

Senator CLarK. Would you step forward and give us your name, please. 

Voice. My name is Charles McNabb. 

Senator CLrarK. And you’re a coal miner? 

Mr. McNass. I worked in the railroad shops. I’ve been working in there for 
about 8 years. 

Senator CLarK. Have you got a job now? 

Mr. McNass. No, sir. I was furloughed 2 years ago. 

Senator CLarkK. Haven’t you had steady work since? 

Mr. McNass. I haven’t had any job. 

Senator CiarK. And you live here at Brier Hill? 

Mr. McNass. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. How many people live on Briar Hill? What’s the population 
of this town? 

Voice. About a thousand ; 184 families. 

Senator Ciark. 184 families and about 1,000 people. How many people are 
working, would you say? 

CxHorvs. Oh, I’d say not over a dozen. Oh, I wouldn’t even say that. 

Senator CLtarkK. Do any of the women have jobs? 

Voice. No, sir. 

Senator CLarK. Do you fellows own automobiles? 

Cuorvus. Most of us do. 

Senator CLarkK. Most of you own automobiles. 

Voice. We have to travel 40, 50 miles one way. 

Senator CLiarK. Pretty rough to get the money for gasoline, isn’t it? Thank 
you very much, I appreciate your coming out. This is going to be helpful. 

Voice. What about these outside toilets—did anybody say anything about 
that—they’re in terrible shape. 

Senator Ciark. Of course something ought to be done about it—I know that 
as well as you do. It’s really a problem for the local authorities here in Fayette 
County. There’s not much that Senator Hartke and I can do about it except to 
try and stir up something to see if we can help you. I want to say for myself 
that I’ve been impressed and depressed with what I’ve seen here today, and 
we've got to do something, somehow, to help fellows like you get work. 

Voice. The roads are so bad you can’t get into the patch. There’s all kinds 
of stuff to fix it. He won't fix it. 

Senator CLarkK. Thanks a lot, men. 

Senator Hartke. Father, thanks a lot. Senator Clark, I’d like to say here 
for the record, I was talking to the priest here of the local parish and he frankly 
tells me that they don’t have the money to pay the necessaries to keep the church 
going here. They just don’t have enough to keep things going here, it’s that 
rough. “ 

Senator CiarK. That’s a pretty rough piece of testimony and I’m glad you 
were able to develop that, Senator. That will be very useful to us in this 
record. 

Senator HartTKe. He said that he didn’t feel that he should make a state- 
ment himself. We don’t want to embarrass him but I think he feels very bad 
about the whole thing. He came down to pick up the papers, he didn’t come 
purposely to the meeting. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Senator Hartke. 


INTERVIEWS IN ALLISON, PA. 


Senator CLarK. We're trying to get some jobs for you people. We came here 
to talk to you and get your ideas on this before we go back to Washington to 
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recommend some legislation. I wonder if one of you could act as spokesman. 
I’d like to ask a few questions. 

Is there anyone of you whom you'd like to have speak for you? Who can 
represent you? Come on, Poppy, come on up here. Come in here will you, so 
we can talk at the microphone together. Will you let me have your name? 

Mr. Martin. Angelo Martin. 

Senator CiarK. How old are you Angelo? 

Mr. Martin. Forty-two. 

Senator CLarK. How long have you lived in Allison? 

Mr. Martin. All my life, sir. 

Senator CiarK. Are you married? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Clark. Have you any kids? 

Mr. Martin. Four. 

Senator CLarK. How old are they? 

Mr. Martin. Highteen, sixteen, fifteen, and three. 

Senator Criark. Is the oldest one working? 

Mr. Martin. He’s working down in Ohio. 

Senator CLarkK. Do you have a steady job? 

Mr. Martin. Well I thought I did but I may not have one after today. 

Senator CLarkK. What are you working at? 

Mr. Martin. The coal mines, sir. 

Senator CLarK. Here in Allison. 

Mr. Martin. Clyde No. 3. 

Senator CLarK. How far do you have to travel to get to your work? 

Mr. Martin. Twenty-six miles. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have your automobile? 

Mr. MarTINn. Yes, sir. 

Senator CrarK. And how long have you had this job? 

Mr. Martin. Nineteen years, sir. 

Senator CLark. How about the rest of the men here in Allison? How many 
of you fellows are out of work? Would you put up your hands? I would say 
two-thirds of the crowd here, must be about 30 fellows standing around. Some 
of them look pretty young. How old are you? Tell me your name, will you, 
please? 

Mr. ScHNELL. Walter Schnell ; 32. 

Senator CLarK. How long since you had a job? 

Mr. ScHNELL. Last August the 4th, I was laid off. 

Senator CLarK. Were you a coal miner? 

Mr. ScHNELL. Railroader. 

Senator CLARK. Railroader? What road did you work for? 

Mr. ScHNELL. Pennsylvania. 

Senator CrarK. How many of you fellows who put your hands up are coal 
miners? Put up your hands again. Would you come here, please? What is 
your name? 

Mr. Gornick. Frank Gornick. 

Senator CLark. Frank, how long have you been out of work? 

Mr. Gornick. Been out of work 3 years. Worked at Allison, then United 
States Steel. 

Senator Ciark. Is Allison closed down now? 

Mr. Gornick. Yes, sir; has been since about 1941. 

Senator CLark. Since 1941. That’s 18 years. 

Mr. Gornick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Clark. Are you married? 

Mr. Gornick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Clark. Have any children? 

Mr. Gornick. Three. 

Senator CrarK. And how old are they, Frank? 

Mr. Gornick. One 10, one 3, and one 1. 

Senator HarrKe. Let me ask you, How long have you been out of work? 

Mr. Gornick. Three years. 

Senator Hartke. Three years. What do you do as far as keeping alive—— 

Mr. GornNIcK. Well, I’ve been getting checks and on relief. 

Senator Hartke. On relief. What do you get as far as food is concerned? 

Mr. Gornick. You mean surplus? 

Senator Hartke. Yes. 
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Mr. Gornick. We don’t get anything but powdered milk and powdered eggs and 
some flour, that’s all. 

Senator HarrKe. That’s all you get. And what do you get on your relief? 

Mr. Gornick. Cornmeal. 

Senator HarTKE, You get any meat at all? 

Mr. Gornick. No, sir. 

Senator HartKe. What do you do for meat? 

Mr. Gornick. If you had money, you'd buy it. 

Senator Hartke. I mean as far as you’re concerned. You just get what you 
ean. Is that right? 

Mr. Gornick. Just what you can afford. 

Senator Hartke. And these children of yours, some of them going to school? 

Mr. Gornick. Yes. 

Senator Hartke. And where do they go to school? 

Mr. Gornicxk. Brier Hill. 

Senator Harrxke. Brier Hill. How far is that from here? 

Mr. Gornick. About 5 miles. 

Senator HarTKe. What about the surplus on the relief. Did you used to get 
other kinds of foods? 

Mr. Gornick. A year, about 6 months ago, we used to get butter. 

Senator Hartke. But they stopped that now? Now you get only powdered 
milk, and powdered eggs 

Mr. Gornick. And flour. 

Senator HartKe. And cornmeal. 

Mr. Gornick. That’s right. 

Senator HarrKe. How about your church facilities here? Are you having a 
hard time keeping the church going? 

Mr. Gornick. Well I go to church at Cardale. It’s pretty tough; ain’t nobody 
working. 

Senator CLark. Is there a church here in Allison? 

Mr. Gornick. They have a chapel. 

Senator CLark. Catholic chapel? 

Mr. Gornick. Yes. 

Senator CLarK. Some people ask the question, Why do you fellows stay here, 
why don’t you move away? 

Mr. Martin. Well I’m about like most of the other fellows around here, they’re 
all about my age. 

Senator CLarkK. How old are you again? 

Mr. Martin. Forty-two. We all went through the depression and the biggest 
majority of us never had an opportunity to get an education so then we had to go 
into the mines at an early age—15, 16 years old. The biggest part of us are 
married and if we should leave here now and go to the city, what confronts us? If 
you’re over 35 you can’t get a job. And if a man’s got a family and he goes 
to the city, what job can he get if he doesn’t have any skill? 

Senator CLarK. That’s a good question. 

Mr. Martin. So we—it’s better for him to stay here and get his checks and be 
on relief because he can’t keep—he can’t go to the city and work and keep his 
family here and he can’t take the family there. 

Voice. We’ve got a lot of majority there that’s traveling to the city, every 
weekend 

Senator CLarK. How far do they travel? 

Voice. From Cleveland here it’s 168 miles. 

Senator HarTKe. In other words, they’re separated from their family all week. 

CnHorvs. You go out there and you’ll catch them, around Washington, 500 or 
600 cars—every weekend. All of us have run into that. We all have to go places 
to work. 

Senator CLARK. That’s Washington, Pa.? For the record. How many of you 
fellows graduated from high school? Put up your hands. One, out of approxi- 
mately 35. 

Senator Hartke. How long has it been since you worked, sir? 

Voice. Since June this year. 

Senator Hartke. How about last year? 

Voice. I was off from January to November. 

Senator Hartke. You worked 1 month, in other words, practically. 

Voice. Six months. 

Senator HarTKe. Six months, I see. 
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Senator CLarK. Are you a coal miner? 

Voice. That’s right. 

Senator CLarK. What mine are you working in? 

Voice. Emerald. 

Senator CiarK. And how far is that from here? 

Voice. About 26 miles away. 

Senater CLark. And you have to travel that every day. Are you married? 

Vorce. Yes. 

Senator CLarK. How many children? 

Voice. Two. Most of us were off 9, 10 months—some of us been off 14 months. 

Senator CLARK. Do any of you own your houses, own your homes? 

Voice. Practically everybody. 

Senator Harrke. But if you go on relief you have the problem of signing your 
house over, right? 

Voice. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator CLark. Do any of you run a little garden to raise some food for your- 
self? 

CHorus. Everybody does. These places out here are only remembered twice 
a year—November and May. 

Senator Clark. Everybody does. Do you get any meat by hunting? 

Voice. If you're lucky. 

ANOTHER Voice. If you have money to buy guns and a shell. 

Senator CLarK. Senator Hartke, do you have any other questions? 

Senator Hartke. No; I just want to say that I’m from Indiana. One of the 
reasons I came here is because I know Senator Clark is well acquainted with 
these problems and is really trying to do something for you people in Washing- 
ton. I came here from Indiana—I didn’t have to come—but I came here be- 
cause I want to tell you people how hard he is working, and it’s just not easy 
to, it’s not easy to find solutions to these things. 

Voice. May I ask you a question? 

Senator HarrKe. Yes. 

Voice. Well, I would like to know of all these Army projects and all that if— 
this being a distressed area—why couldn’t one of those projects come into the 
tricounty ? 

Senator CLARK. We brought this up in the hearings just this week. 

Voice. There’s railroad here, there’s water. I think we’ve been very much 
neglected. 

Senator Ciark. I think you’re right. Give us your full name. 

Mr. HIneEs. W. J. Hines. 

Senator CLARK. Oh, Bill Hines—well, I know you—glad to see you here. I was 
hoping to catch up with you a little earlier. Glad you caught up with us. Billy, 
give us a little fill-in on this Allison picture; you’re an old United Mine Worker 
organizer here. 

Mr. Hines. Well, the Allison picture, Senator, is like some other pictures we 
have. It’s almost an island of despair as far as employment’s concerned. 

Senator Ciark. Like Brier Hill. 

Mr. Hines. Like Brier Hill and we could also take you to Green County, to 
Crucible and Buckeye County, and so on and so forth. We need Federal help, 
sir, that’s what we need. And if we can’t get that, the United Mine Workers 
of America—we need a great improvement in unemployment compensation. If 
we can’t get those other things, what we need is industry. These men here are 
wasted wealth to America. You men know that, and we appreciate what you’re 
doing. I want to congratulate you on the letters I get every week, 2 weeks, 
month, on what you’re trying to do, but in Fayette County here we need help, 
and I think it’s Federal help we need to do the job. 

Senator CLark. Billy, I agree with you, but talk’s cheap; it doesn’t do me any 
good just to talk to you fellows; we’ve got to get something done and Senator 
Hartke and I are going to try and doit. It’s not easy; we'll do our best. 

Billy, you’re an oldtimer here; you’ve seen days when this was a prosperous 
county, haven’t you? 

Mr. Hines. I’ve seen days when this was prosperous. I’ve seen days when 
there were 35,000 miners here in Fayette County. 

Senator CLarK. How long ago was that, Bill? 

Mr. HIngEs. Well, that’s been 30 years ago. 

Senator CLarkK. How many miners are working in the county today? 

Mr. Hines. I would say about 1,700. 
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“a eal CiarK. Not much prospect of getting work in the immediate future, 
ere 

Mr. Hines. No, there isn’t. 

Senator CrarK. Thank you very much, Billy—it’s good to see you again. 
Thank you men for your information. 

(This concludes the interviews held this morning at Brier Hill and 
Allison mines. ) 

Senator CiarK. I want to thank you, Mr. Hines, for your fine state- 
ment. We saw some people this morning, did we not, who told us 
they had been told they were too old to get a job at 33? 

Mr. Hives. That is right. I want to thank you, Senator, for all of 
your help. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Yablonski, would you care to add anything? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH YABLONSKI, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 5, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Yaxsuonsk1. I wholeheartedly subscribe, Senator, to Mr. Hines’ 
statement. The district that I represent in the United Mine Workers 
of America embodies Washington and Allegheny Counties primarily. 

In 1949 we had 27,000 coal miners employed in our district. You 
cannot use today as a yardstick, because of the steel strike. 

However, prior to the steel strike we had 9,000 men employed in 
what is known as District 5; 18,000 less men in 10 years, 18,000 men 
who have been deprived of work, many of them fathers of children 
who would like to get an education, that cannot get it irrespective of 
what some people may say in this country, that if anybody wants an 
education, io can get it. I know of thousands of children in these 
mining communities, able, capable, children who would love to go to 
college, that give up when they are first in high school because they 
a their fathers don’t have the wherewithal to send them to 
school. 

Senator Ciark. There would be a lot of those young people who 
don’t even get through high school, would there not ? 

Mr. Yastonsk1. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to point out, Senator Clark, in one 
community where we were this morning, there were none of them 
whom I Soni were not very able—they were able to get around 
pretty good. They were in their thirties and forties. You asked them 
at that time how many had a high school education and there was only 
one. I recall a couple of the boys told me they were in their thirties. 

Senator Ciark. That wasin Allison. 

Senator Hartke. That is right. 

Mr. Yastonskt. The thing that depresses most of us who live in 
this area is that when any young fellow—and there are not many of 
them left around here— 

Senator Crark. You mean the young people are leaving the 
county ? 

Mr. Yastonsk1. That’s right, they are leaving the area, and when 
any young fellows that may be left get married and get ready to start 
out in life, they are advised by everybody that they run into to get 
away fromhere. There isn’t anything here for people. Now, it seems 
to me, Senator, that an area that did so much for its country, and the 
defense of its country when it was needed, and an industry that con- 
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tributed so much without Government subsidy to provide the where- 
withal to defeat the enemies of our country, for that reason we didn’t 
get defense industries, because all of our people were used for the 
purpose of producing coal, now after our coal resources are depleted, 
it seems like everybody has forgotten about this area of the country. 
Every election we hear politicians say what they are going to do for 
us. We believe them, but after the election is over, it seems to be 
forgotten and we see in the newspapers and in the magazines where 
the Government goes out on the deserts in unpopulated areas and 
builds large aircraft factories, builds large munitions works where 
they have no water, they have no people, they have ay 

ere we have everything and we can’t get anything. I don’t know 
what the answer is to these things. I agree with you, Senator, you 
and many of your colleagues have been doing all in your power to 
recognize these things, and unfortunately there are people in this 
country who refuse to recognize their responsibilities to the various 
areas of the Nation that are being blighted. 

Senator Cuark. You think this is a national problem, Mr. Ya- 
blonski. 

Mr. Yastonskst. It certainly is a national problem. 

Senator Cuark. I agree with you. 

Mr. Yastonskt. I happened to be at the dinner in Pittsburgh that 
Khrushchev attended and I heard some of his statements about his 
challenges to America, and I have to admit that if they are going 
Sarena the way he says — are, and if we are standing still in the 
various areas of our country like we are here in this area and not only 
standing still, but in many instances going backwards, we have got 
something to concern ourselves with. We have really got a national 
problem to concern ourselves with and some day it may prove, and I 
hope it never does, to be disastrous to our Nation. 

_Senator Crargk. Thank you very much, Mr. Yablonski. I appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

Senator Hartke; Dr. Morgan. 

Our next witness is Mr. Frank Gradler, vice president and execu- 
tive secretary of the Fayette County Development Council. Mr. 
Gradler. 

Mr. Grapter. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator CLarK. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Gradler? 

Mr. Grapter. Yes; I have. 

Senator CiarKx. Will you please file it for the record at this point 
and then hit the high spots? I know you have been with us on the 
tour this morning, and we have some of your testimony already in the 
record through the tape recorder. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GRADLER, VICE PRESIDENT AND EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, FAYETTE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Mr. Grapter. That’s right. 

The organization I represent was organized by the people of Fayette 
County in January 1955 for the promotion of community and indus- 
trial development on an area basis in recognition of the fact that com- 
munities are no longer self-sustaining in themselves, but dependent 
upon the well-being of the entire area. 
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I am going to skip the portion that refers to our activities and I 
would like to deal with just a few specifics, if I may. 

Senator CiarK. Proceed. 

Mr. Grapier. In the past 2 years through the efforts of the Fayette 
County Development Council, other development agencies and com- 
munities which were financially prepared, three new factories have 
begun operations in Fayette County, one local industry has been ex- 
panded to provide more local employment and ground is now being 
pean as you saw this morning for two new industries which will 

constructed in the next year. 

All of these projects were possible only because of the Pennsylvania 
100 percent financing plan under which local banks provide 50 percent 
of the fund on a first mortgage basis, the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority lends 30 percent on second mortgage, and 
the balance of 20 percent is provided either on a long-term loan in- 
terest basis, or as an outright contribution by the communities in 
which these plants have located. 

Concerning ourselves with the local funds necessary, just the local 
portion of the funds necessary to these projects for 

Senator Cxiark. That is the 20 percent? You don’t require that 
the industry which settles here put up any money itself, is that right ? 

Mr. Grapier. Not necessarily. We make an effort to. 

The six projects referred to required an expenditure of local funds 
of $573,500. Combined, these six plants will provide a total of 750 
new jobs when they are in full operation. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Gradler, let me interrupt you. Secretary Batt 
reminded me that the industry which comes in here has to provide its 
own machinery and equipment and that is usually a very substantial 
part of the cost, 


FAYETTE COUNTY UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


Mr. Grapter. This concerns itself only with the construction of the 
building itself. We do not participate in the machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The costs per job on this basis of local money was $765. During the 
2 years that these projects were obtained, employment in mining in 
Fayette County declined 1,800, this is mining alone. 

From 4,300 to 2,500, according to the latest available tabulations 
from the Bureau of Employment Security, which means that we fell 
1,050 jobs short of merely keeping up with the loss of jobs in our one 
once basic industry. 

The further cloud in the picture is a projection by the Department 
of Labor and Industry forecasting mining employment of only 1,200 
by 1965, or a loss of 1,300 from the present 2,600 so employed. 

According to the most recent available figures which are scaled down 
because of a loss of something like 4,400 in our available work force, 
there are 7,400 unemployed people in our county today. If it were 
possible to bring in a like number of jobs at a job cost of $765 as we 
are presently experiencing, local funds would be required in the 
amount of $5,661,000. Add to that another $994,500 for the 1,300 new 
jobs for our lost mining employment by 1965, and local funds needed 
in the next 5 years reach the staggering total of well over $614 million. 

Obviously, it is inconceivable that an area continuing on the decline 
economically is financially able to shoulder that burden alone. Some 
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source of low-interest loan funds to communities must be made avail- 
able. 

Our greatest immediate need is an intensive industrial land develop- 
ment program to provide suitable sites for the location of new manu- 
facturing plants, both large and small. 

Financial resources on a long-term low-interest basis are needed for 
land acquisition, extension of water, gas, and electric power facilities 
and sewage disposal facilities. Such financing is not available from 
any source at this time. 

Just as there are urban renewal and urban redevelopment programs 
now in operation that are effectively rejuvenating our communities 
and eliminating blight, so there must be an industrial renewal and 
development program to rejuvenate the economic structure of our 
area, a structure which has been endangered by the depletion of our 
natural resources and has cast another blight upon us of more far- 
reaching consequence than substandard housing and unesthetic sur- 
roundings. 

Our declining bituminous industry must be replaced with new di- 
versified industries to provide job opportunities if our people are to 
survive economically. 

I thank you, Senators. 

Senator CuarK. Thank you very much, Mr. Gradler. 

Senator Hartke? 

Senator Harrke. Let me ask you this: Some people have expressed 
the opinion that in a community such as this where the natural re- 
sources are being depleted and where you have had chronic unemploy- 
ment for a long time, that it is foolish to pour more money into such 
a community, that what the people should do is to go to other areas 
where employment opportunities might be somewhat better. Is this 
your opinion and do you think that is the opinion of the people in 
this particular area ? 

Mr. Graver. By all means, no. We have conducted and are con- 
ducting continuing surveys on the available skills of our labor force 
here, and it rates as one of the finest in the country. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand that, but what these people are say- 
ing, and one member, who sought to be Secretary of Commerce and 
didn’t quite make it, stated in a speech one time that what these 
people would have to do is learn to adjust themselves and move into 
another economy. Do you want these people here to move away from 
this county to some place else where they can get. jobs ? 

Mr. Grapier. No; I don’t think that is good economics and I don’t 
think that is good from a sociological standpoint. We can’t leave an 
area of ghost towns, for people to crowd into metropolitan areas and 
compete against existing labor there. 

Senator Harrke. I want to say at this time that I am scheduled 
to leave on a plane. I hope you will excuse me. I want to say again 
that Senator Clark is doing a magnificent, job and working hard for 
you, and that I came—although I have been scheduled to be in Indian- 
apolis tonight, I came here because I am interested in this problem. 

I would Tike you to know, also, that I do not come up for election 
here, so I do not come at election time. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Senator Hartke. 
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Mr. Gradler, would you come back. There is just one question I 
wanted to ask you. I thought I understood you to say there were 
approximately 400 unemployed in the county now. We have been 
using somewhat higher figures, 11,000 to 12,000. What is the source 
of your figures? 

Mr. Grapter. I used the latest available reports from the Bureau 
of Employment Security, but in that report they show a reduction 
of 4,400 in the available labor force. What happened to those 4,400, 
I think possibly they could explain. 

Senator Crark. Is Mr. Allsworth still here, or did he go? I am 
going to ask Secretary Batt if he could get those figures corrected for 


us So we will be sure your figures—— 
Mr. Grapter. There is a variance, and our figures for last year were 


at 12,300. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Allsworth, the question has been raised as to 
what your figures show as to the presently unemployed in this area. 
Do you have those figures? You tell us it is 28 percent of the labor 
force. How many is it in individuals? 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gradler follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANK GRADLER 


My name is Frank Gradler and I am executive vice president of the Fayette 
County Development Council. The organization I represent was organized by 
the people of Fayette County in January 1955 for the promotion of community 
and industrial development on an area basis in recognition of the fact that com- 
munities are no longer self-sustaining by themselves but dependent upon the 
economic well-being of the area as a whole. 

The Fayette County Development Council is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions from individuals throughout the county and has been operating for the 5 
years of its existence on the original membership subscriptions which totaled 
about $100,000. These funds have been augmented for 2% years by matching 
funds granted under the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Assistance Act, 
which enabled the council to carry out a more extensive program than would 
have been possible without these additional funds. 

Specifically, the council program has included compilation of data material 
for the county as a whole and for the individual communities, to provide all nec- 
essary information for industrial prospects seeking a location in our area: com- 
prehensive surveys on our available labor pool and on the various job skill classi- 
fications in our area; and promotion of community betterment activities through 
active assistance to all communities to make this area more inviting to new 
industries and to develop the type of business climate they are seeking. 

We promote and assist in the organization of local community industrial 
groups to provide available local funds for participation in industrial building 
projects; sponsor national periodical advertising and direct-mail advertising in 
an effort to attract new industry; assist communities in acquiring suitable 
industrial sites and survey and engineer those sites for presentation to indus- 
trial prospects; engage in personal solicitation of industrial prospects and escort 
them on inspection tours of the county; and provide technical assistance to the 
communities in all phases of industrial development projects. 

In view of the testimony that has already been presented here, your commit- 
tee has a graphic picture of the economic plight that besets Fayette County 
and I would like to confine my remaining remarks to a few specifics. 

In the past 2 years, through the efforts of the Fayette County Development 
‘Council, other development agencies, and communities who are financially pre- 
pared, three new factories have begun operations in Fayette County, one local 
industry has been expanded to provide more employment, and ground is now 
being prepared for the erection of two more manufacturing facilities. 

All of these projects were possible only because of the Pennsylvania 100- 
percent financing plan, under which local banks provide 50 percent of the funds 
on a first-mortgage basis, the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority 
loans 30 percent on a second mortgage, and the balance of 20 percent is pro- 
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vided either on a long-term, low-interest basis or as an outright contribution 
by the communities in which these plants have located. 

Concerning ourselves only with the local funds necessary, the six projects 
referred to required an expenditure of $573,500. Combined, these six plants 
will provide a total of 750 new jobs when they are in full operation, at a cost 
of $765 per job in local funds. 

During the 2 years that these projects were obtained, employment in mining 
in Fayette County declined 1,800, from 4,300 to 2,500, according to the latest 
available tabulation from the Bureau of Employment Security, which means 
that we fell 1,050 short of merely keeping up with the loss of jobs in our once- 
basic industry. 

To further cloud the future picture, a projection by the department of labor 
and industry forecasts mining employment of only 1,200 by 1965, or a further 
loss of 1,300 from the present 2,500 so employed. 

According to the most recent available figures, there are 7,400 unemployed in 
our county. If it were possible to bring in a like number of new jobs, at a 
per job cost of $765 as we are presently experiencing, local funds would be 
required in the amount of $5,661,000. 

Add to that another $994,500 for 1,300 new jobs for our lost mine employment 
by 1965 and local funds needed in the next 5 years reach the staggering total of 
well over $614 million ($6,655,500). 

Obviously, it is inconceivable that an area continuing on the decline econom- 
ically is financially able to shoulder that burden alone. Some source of low- 
interest loan funds to communities must be made available. 

Our greatest immediate need is an intensive industrial land development 
program to provide suitable sites for the location of new manufacturing plants, 
both large and small. 

Financial resources on a long-term, low-interest basis are needed for land 
acquisition, extension of water, gas, and electric power facilities, and for 
sewage-disposal facilities. Such financing is not available from any source at 
this time. 

Just as there are urban-renewal and urban-redevelopment programs now in 
operation that are effectively rejuvenating our communities and eliminating 
blight, so there is a need for an industrial renewal and development program 
to rejuvenate the economic structure of our area—a structure which has been 
endangered by the depletion of our natural resources and has cast another 
blight upon us of more far-reaching consequences than substandard housing and 
unaesthetic surroundings. 

Our declining bituminous industry must be replaced with new diversified 
industries to provide job opportunities if our people are to survive economically. 


Appendage 


Employ- Local funds 
ment expended 


Plant construction: 
Steel Scaffolding Co 
na cn aed Sad sanuinuwnbadal te weadseanelianasdbana 
Rack Engineering Co. 
Williamhouse, Inc 
Transportation Equipment Co 
Equipment manufacturer 


Subtotal. 


Costs and expenses, Fayette County Development Council and Community 
Agencies 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. PORTER, LABOR AND MARKET 
ANALYST, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Porter. The figure given by Mr. Gradler was the last one 
released. It was 7,400. But due to the indirect effects of the present 
steel strike that number has increased and our estimated figure for 
September is 10,800. 
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Senator CLark. Do you have any estimate for October yet ? 

Mr. Porter. No. Our estimates run on a bimonthly basis for this 
area. We are a miner labor market area, so the estimates are only 
made up on a bimonthly basis so they run on the odd months, that 
is July, September, and we will have new figures coming up, of course, 
for November. 

Senator CiarKk. But that 10,000 does not include any steelworkers 
on strike; does it ? 

Mr. Porter. It does not. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Those are the only witnesses scheduled before lunch. I am won- 
dering if any of the witnesses who are scheduled to appear after lunch 
are here. Is Judge Braemer here? 

Judge, would you mind giving us the benefit of your testimony this 
morning instead of waiting until this afternoon? 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL D. BRAEMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, FAYETTE NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


Mr. Braremer. I will be very happy to. 

Senator Ciark. We are very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Braremer. Senator Clark, Congressman Morgan, Mr. Secretary, 
my portion of the testimony is to relate to the place that banking has 
in this area, affected as it is by unemployment and by depressed eco- 
nomic conditions. 

At the outset, let me say that I have a prepared statement. 

Senator Ciark. We will have it appear at this point in the record, 
Judge, and then you can hit the high spots. 

Mr. Brarmer. But I must say to you, that as always, the statement 
when it is written and before we have had an opportunity of listening 
to the tenor of the meeting now appears to be somewhat innocuous 
and, therefore, if I may, I would like to depart somewhat from the 
statement even though that will be the prepared statement, and prob- 
ably will be the most harmless and have the most salutary effect upon 
my standing in the community. 

Senator Crark. Weare happy to have you do just that. 

Mr. Brarmer. It appears to me that as the testimony developed 
today, we have a question of philosophies, the philosophy of whether 
or not a community such as our community, hard hit as it is by unem- 
ployment, hard hit as it is by economic depression, caused by the 
elimination and depletion of our natural resources, whether such a 
community should try and should endeavor in every way possible to 
pull itself up using its own resources, or whether we should be depend- 
ent in entirety upon the Federal Government. 

Senator Ciark. Well, Judge, it does not seem to me, if you will 
excuse the interruption, that that is the question at all. I think we 
would all agree that the community should be required to utilize its 
own resources to the maximum before the Federal Government. is 
called in to help. I think the question which confronts us is whether 
or not that has been done. The testimony this morning would indi- 
cate that this community, at least, has been bled pretty white as a 
result of terrific activity to solve this problem at the local area level, 
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assisted to some extent, quite constructively assisted, by the State. 
Would you not agree with that? 

Mr. Brarmer. I do wholeheartedly and certainly my remarks are 
not directed against this committee, because I believe the purpose of 
this committee is to find the extent to which a local community has 
helped itself. 

But I am talking about some of the statements that have been made 
earlier in the course of the testimony and certainly at no point do I 
wish you, Senator Clark, or you, Congressman Morgan, or Secretary 
of Labor Batt, to feel that I am being critical of the position of this 
committee, which I am certainly not. I think it is a boon to this area 
that you have arrived here. 

But let me relate historically a few of the things we have done. 

In 1929 we had seven banks in this area. In the course of 3 years 
our banks had been reduced to where three banks serviced the area and 
by the time 1947 came round, one bank was left in the area compris- 
ing the Fayette County locale in 1947. In the midst of a terrific de- 
pression period, and at the conclusion of one war and certainly before 
we had any indication that there would be a Korean police action, a 
group of men started an additional bank here, the bank with which I 
am connected, and I am happy to say that in the face of depressed 
conditions the bank has flourished, and I want to say also that at the 
present time, through a friendly cooperative spirit existing between 
the two banks, the banks have been a guiding force in trying to lead 
this particular area out of the depths of its depression. 

As a matter of fact, your august body, yours, Dr. Morgan, has been 
greatly instrumental in providing us with some of the means of en- 
abling us through liberalization of credit to make available funds for 
development. 

Now, we have in this area at the present time, as you have heard, 
10,000 or better unemployed. We have, however, started to tap that 
unemployed pool through the use of local funds supplemented by 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority fund, and greatly 
supplemented by the contributions that have been made by the local 
banks. 

We have in the past few years brought to this area a manufacturing 
concern employing 300 people, we have been able to build warehous- 
ing facilities which enabled us to keep in our area 500 additional em- 
ployees. We have a metal fabricating plant which I believe you 
gentlemen visited this morning employing 60 to 100 people. Without 
any financial assistance we have now two little textile plants in an 
adjoining town employing anywhere from 20 to 40 people. 

Senator Ciark. Those are largely women, are they not ? 

Mr. Brarmer. I would say 90 to 95 percent are women. 

Currently, we have a 43-acre tract of land being completely leveled 
for the purpose of moving into this area an industry employing several 
hundred people, and another tract being presently graded for the same 
purpose. 

I point this out simply to say to you that the area has resources. We 
have the greatest available pool of skilled labor, semiskilled, and un- 
skilled labor that any area could possibly want. This is attested to by 
the men who have moved into our area. We have available, to a great 
extent, funds. What we do need, if I may be presumptuous to sug- 
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gest, is assistance from the Federal Government on two levels: (1) 
the one that you are familiar with, whereby communities can either 
have loans made by the local banks guaranteed, or some source whereby 
local banking institutions, finance institutions, or development coun- 
cils may apply for and receive loans. 

Secondly, and to me this is of great importance, we have to have a 
realistic approach to the question of location of highways so that this 
entire area, and when I say the entire area, I am not limiting it to the 
Fayette County area, I am limiting it to adjoining counties as well, 
that this area can get the greatest possible benefit from the location 
of highways, connecting up with our major arteries, connecting up 
our country in all directions. 

It would appear to me, therefore, that in an effort to help this un- 
employment situation, we do not need manpower, we have it. We do 
not need the blessings of nature with all of its resources, because we do 
have it here. Basically, we need some assurance from the Federal 
Government that if funds are advanced by the banks that considera- 
tion will be given to those lending institutions, either in a way of 
guarantees or in the way of permitting those loans to be considered 
as, or not be considered in its risk, a set ratio when it comes to the 
question of determining the extent, type, and quality of loans that 
we have made. 

We do not need, and I am simply supplementing the remarks Sena- 
tor Hartke made, mass exodus from this area. We do not need a belief 
that there wil be total employment because that will never be. Un- 
fortunately, there will always be with us the unemployed. 

We do need encouragement from the Government as well as financial 
help. If that is forthcoming, it is my opinion that this area far from 
being an area so blighted and so depressed that there is no hope 
for it, will be an area which will move upward, not from the bottom, 
because we have already gotten off the bottom, but move upward 
from its present position to a position where it will utilize its present 
manpower and move on to take its proper position in the circles not 
only of the State, but of the country as a whole. 

enstiow Criark. Thank you very much, Judge Braemer. Con- 
gressman Morgan ? 

Mr. Morcan. No questions. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Braemer follows: ) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SAMUEL D. BRAEMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, FAYETTE 
NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co. oF UNIONTOWN 


Generally speaking, banks usually reflect the economic climate of a community 
as a condition “after the fact” rather than precedent thereto. This thesis 
definitely asserted itself in the period between 1929 and the end of World War II. 
In 1929 there were seven banks in the city of Uniontown. Unfavorable economic 
conditions generally, depletion of coal reserves, and mechanization specifically, 
had their effect upon the banking picture. Mergers, consolidations, and failures 
reduced the number of banks to one in a 3-year period—that condition existing 
until the end of the war. 

With the end of the war boom in the foreseeable future (the Korean police 
action at that time not expected) it was definite that something must be done 
to forestall, or at least slacken, the inevitable economic disturbance bound to 
envelop this area. A secoud bank was organized locally in 1947 and it is at that 
point that the banking business in this area started to stimulate business rather 
than reflect a lagging economy. 
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The appearance of a second bank in a community after a period of 16 years had 
two definite and positive effects. First, it indicated a reestablishment of con- 
fidence in a community, thus causing considerable capital to emerge from hiding. 
This capital could then be put to work toward bolstering old industry and 
establishing new. Secondly, a spirit of friendly competition tended to thaw credit 
thus releasing more money for business development. Small firms employing 
only a few people were thus encouraged by the liberalization of credit. New 
homes were constructed and older homes modernized with the help of the 
banks. Retail establishments were able to remodel, many installing new store 
fronts in order to attract customers from a wider area. Funds were provided 
for the construction of restaurants, motels, and recreational facilities to lure 
the tourist’s dollar. 

Industrially, the banks not only contributed thousands of dollars directly to 
the Greater Uniontown Industrial Fund devoted to the securing of new industry, 
but made available to the industries themselves sufficient capital for the financing 
of their buildings. Specifically, this service was extended to a manufacturing 
concern regularly employing some 300 persons; to a metal fabricating business 
with an initial payroll of approximately 60; to an established clothing manu- 
facturer that needed additional warehouse space in order that some 500 em- 
ployees might have regular employment; to a knitting mill that employed about 
125 persons until such time that conditions beyond local control saw the closing 
of the plant through mergers on a national level; to other smaller outfits with 
a dozen or less employees. 

In addition to the above, financing has been arranged for two additional new 
industries, the names of which have not been publicly announced. Toward the 
establishment of the latter, the banks have subscribed the sum of $40,000 as a 
direct donation to the industrial fund. 

Contributions and financing have been but a small part of the banks’ efforts 
toward securing new industry. Their officers have spent many man-hours of time 
in contacting prospects, investigating leads, and selling Uniontown as the best 
place in which to locate new enterprises. The banks have borne the travel costs 
in connection therewith, as well as the time loss to themselves in the absence 
of their officials. 

The banks have not confined their direct assistance to the securing of new 
industry. In a concerted effort of local merchants to attract new customers 
from a wider area, the banks have directly subscribed more than 10 percent of 
the total cost of that project. As a matter of fact one of the two banks sub- 
scribed 10 percent itself. 

A Uniontown bank became a pioneer in the matter of raising interest rates 
on savings. This action alone released thousands of additional dollars to local 
people and at the same time attracted additional millions that could be fun- 
neled into more productive channels. 

As an employer, the banks have in no wise been a laggard. In a community 
where the total number of workers have decreased since World War II, the 
total number of bank employees has practically doubled. In fact, in the par- 
ticular bank which I represent the number of employees has increased 600 
percent since the end of 1947. 

In addition to the many ways our banks have assisted directly with the 
community’s economy, certain somewhat intangible benefits should not be over- 
looked. Both institutions have made extensive renovations creating banking 
quarters second to none. Ultramodern behind-the-scenes equipment has been 
installed—a Uniontown bank being the first “country” bank in the entire State 
of Pennsylvania and beyond to be so equipped. These actions in themselves 
create a confidence that is essential in a lagging economy. 

The Uniontown banks, therefore, must necessarily be recognized as leaders 
in economic development in Fayette County and not simply as moneychangers. 


Senator Cuarx. I wonder if any other of the witnesses scheduled 

to appear this afternoon are present. 
r. Shenkle, you are the general superintendent of the Rockwell 

Manufacturing Co.? 

Mr. SHenKLE. General manager. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. We are happy to have your testi- 
mony now. I appreciate your cooperation in appearing this morning. 

Mr. SHEeng LE. I have a prepared statement. 
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STATEMENT OF C. C. SHENKLE, GENERAL MANAGER, ROCKWELL. 
MANUFACTURING INC., UNIONTOWN, PA. 


Mr. SHenxKxeE. Rockwell Manufacturing Co. was the first major 
industry to locate in the Uniontown area after the local drive to 
attract diversified industries began. The decision to move here was 
made in 1951. Our factory—a water meter plant—was completed in 
1953 and full production was achieved in 1954. 

Eight years ago we were convinced that responsible businessmen in 
the area were sincerely interested in attracting new industry—we were 
convinced that the citizens of Uniontown were behind the drive—and 
we were convinced that there was a plentiful supply of adaptable 
labor available in the area. 

In the ensuing years we feel our judgment on the quality of labor 
has proven correct. Of 300 employees, 94 percent are local people. 
The remaining 6 percent are specialists—such as engineers. The work 
force has proven highly adaptable to our operations. They are hard 
working people who can give their employers a day’s work for a day’s 

ay. 
, The responsible businessmen of this area are still just as interested 
in securing new industry as we felt they were 8 years ago. Few peo- 
ple in Uniontown realize the hours these men spend away from their 
offices and the expenses they incur working with different industries 
to try to convince them to move their new plants to Uniontown. 

The citizens of this area are behind the drive to attract new in- 
dustries—their contributions when money is needed for industrial 
projects is direct testimony that their financial support is backing up 
the efforts of the industrial development groups. 

Uniontown in the early 1900’s was a major coal producing center, 
and most industrial employment was in the coal and coke producing 
fields. Labor’s early organizing efforts in this area still cast their 
shadow, since the area’s reputation in the field of labor relations has 
been clouded by what is generally past history. 

Now that other fuels have supplemented coal, and the area’s major 
coal seam has been worked out and the mines closed, Uniontown has 
become a “depressed-employment” area—an area of economic blight 
in spite of the current high level of business generally. ; 

Why is Uniontown a “depressed-employment” area? This is a 
natural question. It is a “depressed-employment” area because it 
takes time—lots of time—to convert from a basic one-industry com- 
munity to a diversified industrial complex. 

What is required to change from a one-industry community to a 
diversified industrial community? This question can be partially an- 
swered by the following. 

It takes time to heal old “wounds”—real and imagined. 

It takes time, money, and courage on the part of the local industrial 
development group to try to attract new industries to settle here by 
giving the new industries a day’s work for a day’s pay. 

It takes patience and courage on the part of loksite leaders to be 
fair in their requests to new industries and to help prevent those events 
of yesterday from repeating and causing what is generally past. his- 
tory to repeat itself and become a reality today. 
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It takes time and money to prepare sites for prospective new in- 
‘dustry in order to be competitive with other areas which have natural 
advantages, landwise, not found in our Pennsylvania hills. 

It takes understanding, knowledge, persuasion, tact, and work on 
the part of the local businessmen, the newspapers, the area’s citizens, 
and the local governmental bodies to: 

1. Prepare the proper climate for industry 

2. Know and realize that each new factory located here which 
is successful is far better advertising than all the words anyone in 
the community can utter to any prospective industry desiring to re- 
locate. 

I sincerely hope that some good comes from these meetings—because 
the hard working people of this community deserve it. Rockwell has 
been successful here. We have made many friends and feel we are 
considered a part of the community. We hope to continue in such 
an enviable manner. Again, let me stress that the Uniontown area 
has available a large potential force of workers who can be dependable 
and adaptable on the job. Getting those who are unemployed back 
to work requires many things. Some of them are patience, understand- 
ing, money, hard work, cooperation and examples of businesses which 
move here being successful due to the climate, which only those who 
live here and work here can produce. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you, Mr. Shenkle. What were the principal 
factors which induced Rockwell to move into this area ? 

Mr. Suenxie. Three things, Senator. The first that the group 
who took over this new drive for industrial development were actually 
both on the ball and sincerely interested in getting industry to move 
in here to take up the slack of the unemployed. The second that the 
citizens themselves in Uniontown and the area were sincerely inter- 
ested in getting new people to come to the area, locate here, and pro- 
vide jobs for them, and, third, that the people here were able to adapt 
themselves to a different kind of work than that which they formerly 
had been doing. 

Senator CLark. Do you have a good many former coal miners work- 
ing for you? 

Mr. Suenkie. A good many, I have had quite a few who had worked 
either in coal mines or in coke plants, between the two of them in the 
mill. The females, of course, were never in the mines. 

Senator CLarK. What percentage of your workers are female? 

Mr. SHenxe. About 60 percent to 50 percent females, depending 
upon the level of production and the rest are male. 

Senator Crark. Was your move here an outmigration or an ex- 
pansion of an existing business ? 

Mr. Suenxie. Well, it started out as an outmigration because the 
level of business in our past factory was too high for the factory to 
handle, and then eventually the factory where we had been located in 
New York we shut down and everything was moved here after an 
expansion program was completed. 

Senator Ciark. Do you think New York could legitimately contend 
that Fayette County stole you away ? 
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Mr. SHENK LE. Yes; I think they could as they would look at it, 
whereas somebody who moved from Fayette County to New York, 
taking it on that basis, Senator. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mr. Shenkle. 

Mr. SuHenxue. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. No questions. 

Senator Ciark. Is there any other witness here who wishes to 
testify now. Will you come forward and let us have your name? 

Mr. Rirriz. Harry B. Riffle, county superintendent of schools. 

Senator CuarK. Mr. Riffle, thank you very much for coming forward 
atthistime. Just proceed in your own way, please. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY B. RIFFLE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
FAYETTE COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Rirrie. Senator Clark, Representative Morgan, and Mr. Batt: 
I am very glad to speak for the school men of Fayette County this 
morning, because we believe that our educational program can, with 
State and Federal] financial assistance, contribute to a reduction in the 
number of unemployed. We need a million dollars for building a 
building and equipping it now for our area technical school. Our 
schools graduate more than 2,000 pupils from our secondary schools 
each year. We have only one area technical school serving 11 districts 
ra ang specific training of pupils in trades and for retraining for 
adults. 

Senator Crark. Could you tell us, Mr. Riffle, generally, what those 
districts comprise, geographically speaking ? 

Mr. Rirriz. It is the Uniontown area, mainly, the 11 districts are 
the districts lying in the area of Uniontown. 

Senator Ciark. All inside Fayette County ? 

Mr. Rirrte. All inside Fayette County, 11 of our 14 school dis- 
tricts. Twenty of our forty-one districts voted in convention to pro- 
vide area technical training. We are in the facilities we now have, we 
are able to house the pupils from just 11 of those 20 districts that have 
already voted in convention. 

At the present time, our area technical school enrolls only 300 
regular school pupils, and graduates less than 100 of the 2,000, more 
than 2,000 graduates in our county. 

We need to and want to increase the technical school enrollment 
to approximately 1,200 as soon as we possibly can. Our schools can 
help get jobless and otherwise unemployed persons back to work. 
We can provide for businesses with trained workers and furnish an 
important incentive for new industry to come into the county. 

In our followup of 2,026 graduates of 1958, it is interesting to note 
that 491, or about 29 percent were untrained, were unable to find 
definite employment, and conditions being what they are in our county, 
there remains little hope that these pupils will be self-sustaining in 
our county. 

The only answer is to move out of the county or out of the State. 
Twenty-five percent of our graduating classes went into higher edu- 
cation, training. We can estimate that of that 25 percent, about 15 
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percent will graduate, which leaves another 10 percent that we are 
going to have to find something for. 

Forty-two percent of the 2,026 graduates entered employment of 
some nature, either in our county or in another State. It is interesting 
to compare the graduates from different high schools. One of our 
high schools graduated 176 pupils in Fayette County and 32 percent 
of them did not find employment. That is quite a contrast to the 93 
we graduated from the area technical school, where only 8 percent 
were unable to find employment. 

Sixty-five students, or about 70 percent of those in the area technical 
school class found employment in Fayette County because of trade 
training in our school; 34 percent of these graduates went into selling, 
either retail or wholesale. 

It is interesting to note that 10 percent of them went into employ- 
ment in Ohio. Another of our large high schools graduated 186 
pupils and there again there were 40.26, 40.2 percent who were either 
unemployed or we have no record of what they are doing. 

That is a large percentage. I think it is interesting to note on a 
survey we had to determine the attendance record for our area techni- 
cal school, a short while ago, 5,000 parents were cataloged and 32.5 
percent of those were laborers or including the parents who were in 
the armed services. 

That would clearly indicate a need for training for specific trades 
in our county, and also certainly for training, retraining for adults. 

It seems clear that the aggressive and successful industrial develop- 
ment efforts of Pennsylvania can benefit from better and bigger pro- 
grams for vocational training of adults. 


One of the features of this development progyece is the construc- 


tion of plant shells as we have had in Fayette County in advance of 
any commitment from an industry to use the shell and our Governor 
suggested that at the same time we built our plants we ought to build 
a modern work force to work in those plants. We need desperately 
the passage of house bill 1522 in Harrisburg sponsored by McCann, 
Kornick, Helm, and Polen, which would have the general State au- 
thority or the public school building authority construct throughout 
the State various area technical schools and help equip them and 
lease through the department of public instruction, those schools to 
the county board of school directors. 

We in Fayette County are ready. We have our area technical 
school. We want to expand it, but we need help. 

Senator Cuarx. Thank you very much, Mr. Riffle. 

If, as it seems likely, the State educational program will have to be 
cut back because the general assembly will not agree to raise the 
necessary revenue, what would be your attitude toward Federal aid 
for school construction ? 

Mr. Rirriz. We have no objection to Federal aid. We want it. 
My convention, the county convention of school directors just last 
week—the week before last—passed a resolution requesting that the 
Federal Government provide help for our schools. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you, sir. Doctor Morgan ? 

Mr. Morean. No questions. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Riffle follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Harry B. RIFFLE 
STUDENT POPULATION 


The following data has been submitted to the office of the Fayette County 
superintendent of schools as a followup of 2,026 graduates of the 1958 graduating 
classes : 


Girls Total Percent 


Armed Forces---.--- s 
Postgraduate work. 
College or university 
Vocational or trade school 
Schools of nursing 
rs ccm bcedcuuedandabons 
Store and office work 
Agriculture 

Factory and trades 

Other employment 
Remaining at home 

All others 





From this data presented we must assume that the last two listings totaling 
491 students (200 boys and 291 girls) represents the students that did not get 
employment for some reason. It is almost certain that a large percentage of 
this group, representing 25 percent of the graduates, were not trained for any 
definite employment, and conditions being what they are in Fayette County, there 
remains little hope that these students will be self-sustaining in our county. 
The only answer is to move out of the county and possibly the State to an 
area that presents employment possibilities. Twenty-five percent of the gradu- 
ates entered a field of higher learning. Of this 25 percent, only approximately 
15 percent will graduate, so this will throw another 10 percent on the labor 
market with a small chance of employment. 

Forty-two percent of 2,026 graduates entered employment of such nature, 
either in our county or another State. Approximately 8 percent entered the 
armed services either for security or obligation. 


MIGRATION OF OUR YOUTH 


In a graduating class of 176 students in a Fayette County high school (Red- 
stone Township, 1959), the data gathered indicates that approximately 32 per- 
cent did not find employment of any kind. Thirty-nine percent found employ- 
ment, but about 60 percent of this number had to leave Fayette County to do so. 

Out of a graduating class of 93 students in the area technical school in 1958, 
the following information was obtained: 

At the end of October after graduation: 

Eight students, or approximately 8 percent, remained unemployed for one 
reason or another. 

Sixty-five students or 70 percent found employment in Fayette County 
because of trade training in the public school (Fayette County Area Tech). 

Thirty-four percent of these graduates went into selling, either retail or 
wholesale. 

Ten percent of this class went to Ohio for immediate employment. 
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North Union commercial graduates, 1959 (186 graduates) 


Government service 
Colleges or universities 
Nursing schools 
Workers in business and industry (23.8 percent) : 
Secretaries (local) 
Bookkeepers. 
General office workers 
Receptionist 
Sales (local stores) 
Employed in factories 
PINOnEInS RELA” CITI ona ce eee ccc ake 
Truck drivers 
Construction workers 
No records—Unemployed or left County 


SCHOOL NEEDS 


From a recent survey conducted in Fayette County for the purpose of estab- 
lishing attendance areas for the Fayette County Area Technical School, 5,000 
parents were cataloged according to occupational groups as follows: 


Managers 5.6% 


gss0ne 


af PEE 


"Taborers" 
& 
"U.S.Army,Navy,Air Force Service" 


32.5% 
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This chart readily shows the heavy laborer group in Fayette County and 
clearly indicates the need for training in trades for our high school youth and 
retraining for adults. 


HOW CAN FAYETTE COUNTY BE AIDED? 


From our own Governor’s “notebook” : 

It seems clear that the aggressive and successful industrial development effort 
of Pennsylvania can benefit from better and bigger programs for vocational 
training of adults. One of the features of this development program is the 
construction of plant shells in advance of any commitment from an industry 
to use the shell. The Governor has suggested that at the same time as we 
build our plants we ought “to build a modern work force to work in those 
plants.” 

We need the passage of house bill 1522 sponsored by Representative Stephan 
McCann, Representative Stewart Helm, Representative Kornick and Dean 
Polen; which will permit the building and leasing of area technical schools 
at designated spots in the State by the general State authority or the State 
public school building authority. These buildings and equipment would in 
turn be leased by the department of public instruction to county school boards 
based on a long-term rental basis. It is ideal for distressed areas with the prob- 
lem of training the big majority of our boys and girls for a suitable employment 
after graduation and retraining our adults for immediate employment. 

Governor Lawrence considers mass joblessness to be the No. 1 problem in 
Pennsylvania. The schoolmen of Fayette County believe that our educational 
program can with State and Federal financial assistance contribute to a reduc- 
tion in the number of unemployed. Our schools graduate more than 2,000 
pupils from our secondary schools each year. We have only one area technical 
school for specifically training our secondary pupils in the trades and for re- 
training of adults. At the present time our technical school enrolls only 300 
regular school pupils and graduates less than 100 of the 2,000 seniors. We 
need to and want to increase the technical school enrollment to 1,200. Our 
schools can help get jobless and otherwise unemployable persons back to work, 
provide our businesses with trained workers, and furnish an important in- 
centive for new industry to come to our county. 


Senator CiarK. That will conclude our testimony this morning, and 
the committee will stand in recess until 1:45 this afternoon. 

We expect to have the Governor with us at 4 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:45 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator CirarK. The committee will be in session. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Charles M. Fife. Is he here? 

All right. Mr. Fred H. Kerr, director of the Pennsylvania Econ- 
omy League. Mr. Kerr. 


STATEMENT OF FRED H. KERR, DIRECTOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
ECONOMY LEAGUE 


Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, we do. I will run over the highlights and leave 
out a lot of the detail. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you very much, and we will have the com- 
plete statement printed in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Kerr follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF F'RED H. KERR 


Chronic unemployment in Fayette County and in parts of Greene and Wash- 
ington Counties is closely related to the economic health of the coal industry. 

Traditionally, local governments in this area have relied heavily on ad valorem 
taxes, and the owners of coal property have been carrying a substantial portion 
of the local tax bill. As the coal resources in these areas are depleted the local 
tax burden falls more heavily on residential and business property owners. 

The tax base of Fayette County between 1940 and 1949 declined from $71 
million to $33 million. By adjusting the ratio of assessed value to actual value 
ore for tax purposes, the taxable value of real property climbed to $70 million 

y 1954. 

Between 1954 and 1958 the county undertook a complete reappraisal of all real 
property in the county, and came up with a total countywide assessed value of 
$140 million, or about twice the asessed value of 1957. 

While the county and municipal governments lowered their tax rates in 1958 
under the new increased assessments, the tax burden on real property in terms 
of dollars remained substantially the same. As a matter of fact, the increase 
in assessed valuations as a result of the reappraisal program may result in an 
even greater reliance on the real estate tax in Fayette County. 

It should be pointed out that, as the coal resources of these areas continue 
to be consumed, a continued decline in valuations may occur unless they are offset 
by new economic wealth. 

The situation in those areas of Greene County and Washington County with 
coal-centered economies is much the same. For example, one Washington 
County township had a 27 percent decrease in its assessed valuation during the 
past 20 years. Two Greene County townships have lost almost 11 percent of 
their valuations since the reappraisal was completed in 1956. 

On the other hand, depletion indicates that coal resources are being mined, a 
healthy condition for employment in this area. 

Our local governments have not been able to curtail or eliminate services to 
balance budgets. In fact, the residents have demanded new and expanded serv- 
ices from their local governments here just as they have throughout the Nation. 
The inflationary spiral has increased the costs of local government and has con- 
fronted many of the political subdivisions with the dilemma of increased costs 
and a declining real estate tax base. 

The problem of increasing local government costs is not limited to those areas 
faced with chronic unemployment, and Pennsylvania has provided her local 
governments with expanded taxing power. Since 1947, under authority granted 
by the legislature, municipalities and school districts have been permitted to 
levy broad-based taxes, such as earned income, per capita, mercantile, business 
privilege, amusement, deed transfer, trailer, and others. In many areas, par- 
ticularly those with increasing population and full employment, these nonproperty 
taxes eased many problems of local finance. Jurisdictions in this area have, for 
the most part, been hesitant to take advantage of this expanded taxing power. 

Bayer County is comparable with Fayette in size, but has a much lower per- 
centage of its working force chronically unemployed. Of Beaver’s 103 local 
jurisdictions, 57 now levy the earned income tax, and in many districts it was 
imposed as early as 1948. In Fayette County prior to 1957 none of the local 
districts levied this tax. Since then 11 of 83 municipalities and school districts 
have levied the tax. Although most of our school districts are using per capita 
taxes, unemployment undoubtedly has been a factor in this area’s hesitancy to 
use its authority to broaden the local tax base. 

Costs continue to rise, and our local governments continue to expand their use 
of the real estate tax to meet their needs, either through increased tax rates or 
increased assessments. 

One example illustrating the extent of the problem is a Greene County School 
District which in 1956 had an assessed valuation of $7,948,590 and which now 
has an assessed valuation of $7,076,360. Over $4 million of this assessed valu- 
ation is in coal resources which are rapidly being depleted. School costs in this 
particular district approach $700,000 annuaily, and are rapidly increasing. 

In 1959 this school board was informed by the Pennsylvania Department of La- 
bor and Industry that repairs to school buildings, in order to correct existing 
fire hazzards, will have to be completed within a year. Those repairs as first re- 
quired would have amounted to an estimated $50,000 to $60,000. 

The district has experienced 7 years of deficit financing and their temporary 
outstanding loans amount to approximately $100,000. With only a real estate 
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tax to rely upon, the district was required to increase its tax rate from 35 to 40 
mills just to balance its current operating budget. This increase does not pro- 
vide for debt retirement, nor for the necessary and mandatory capital improve- 
ments- 

Since the political subdivisions in areas of high employment make use of broad- 
based taxes to a greater extent than they do in this area, prospective industry or 
business may well find that its local tax load would be more here than it would 
be where nonproperty taxes are used to a greater extent. 

Our region possesses much that favors industrial development and these con- 
ditions are being used advantageously in our drive to acquire new industrial 
employers. Although the local tax picture is only one factor which affects the 
location of business and industry, the increased reliance on the real estate tax 
does tend to discourage industrial development, which would solve our chronic 
unemployment problem. 


CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT IN SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kerr. Our statement concerns the effect of chronic unemploy- 
ment on the taxing districts in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

As you learned from the earlier testimony chronic unemployment 
in Fayette County and in parts of Greene and Washington Counties 
is closely related to the economic health of the coal industry. 

Traditionally, local governments in this area have relied on ad 
valorem taxes and the owners of the coal property have been carrying 
a substantial portion of the local tax bill. 

As coal resources in these areas are depleted, the local tax burden 
falls more heavily on residential and business property owners. 

The prepared statement goes on to explain how the coal depletion 
has resulted in declining assessments in these areas, and this is true 
not only of Fayette County but also of the areas in Greene and Wash- 
ington Counties where coal is the big economic factor. 

Now, it should be pointed out, I think, at this point, that you can 
talk about the declining assessments and their effect on local govern- 
ment, but we have to realize that as the coal is consumed, assessments 
will fall, and this is a healthy factor for our employment in the area. 

Senator Crark. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, most of our employment has been in the coal in- 
dustry, and the coal industry has no way to employ people without de- 
pletion of their resources. 

Senator Crark. But why is it healthy to have the tax base de- 
creased ? 

Mr. Kerr. That is not healthy, sir, but the employment that this 
causes is healthy. 

Senator Crark. The employment that it causes? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Not the unemployment ? 

Mr. Kerr. That is right. 

Senator CLark. We have been talking about 

Mr. Kerr. In other words, as the coal resources are depleted, we 
have employment in the industry. 

Senator oe Yes; but, of course, that is becoming a less and less 


significant factor as the number of coal miners in the county decreases. 
Mr. Kerr. In Fayette County this is true, but in Greene County, in 
pene much of the coal resources have not been touched yet, so we 
ave considerable employment in the industry there. 
Senator Crark. Yes. 
Mr. Kerr. Now, our local governments here have not been able to 
curtail or eliminate services to balance their budgets. In fact, our 
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residents have demanded new and expanded services from their local 
government here just as they have throughout the Nation, and the 
inflationary spiral has increased the costs of local government and has 
confronted our political subdivisions with the dilemma of increased 
costs and a declining real estate tax base. 

Now, this problem of increasing local government cost is not limited 
to those areas faced with chronic unemployment. Pennsylvania has 
provided her local governments with an expanded taxing power. 
Since 1947, under authority granted by the legislature, municipalities 
and school districts have hom permitted to levy broad-based taxes, 
such as earned income, per capita, mercantile, business privilege, 
amusement, deed transfer, trailer, and others. 

In many areas, particularly those with increasing population and 
full employment, these nonproperty taxes have eased many problems 
of local finance. Jurisdictions in this area have, for the most part, 
been hesitant to take advantage of this expanded taxing power. 

Senator Crark. I guess one reason is, there isn’t much earned in- 
come; is that it ? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, the unemployment has been, we feel, one of the 
factors that has caused them to hesitate to use these taxes. 

For example, Beaver County is comparable with Fayette in size, 
but has a much lower percentage of its labor force chronically unem- 
ployed. Of Beaver’s 103 local jurisdictions, 57 now levy the earned 
income tax, and in many districts it was imposed as early as 1948. 
In Fayette County, prior to 1957, none of the local districts levied the 
tax. Since then 11 of our 83 municipalities and school districts have 
levied the earned income tax. Although most of our school districts 
are 

Senator Crark. As a matter of fact, there is no authority to levy 
an unearned income tax, is there ? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Senator Crark. By which I mean a tax on interest and dividends 
or personal property tax. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; the act we are referring to, of course, is section 481 
of the act of 1947, which specifically outlines the type of income taxes. 

Senator Crark. Yes. 

PER CAPITA TAX 


Mr. Kerr. Although most of our school districts are using per capita 
taxes, unemployment undoubtedly has been a factor in this area’s 
hesitancy to use its authority to broaden its use. 

Senator Ciark. The per capita tax ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. That is pretty regressive, is it not? 

Mr. Kerr. I imagine you can say so, but it is one; another tax is 
being used as a broader base to take some of the load off the real estate 
tax in the area. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, but generally speaking, the authority to levy 
additional taxes has been pretty well confined to regressive taxes, has 
it not; not levied with any regard to capacity to pay, like the Federal 
income tax ? 

For example, the earned income tax is a flat tax, is it not? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; it is not graduated, if that is what you mean. I 
think each situation would have to be judged on the basis of the 
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economy in the area and the needs of the local government to deter- 
mine what use should be made of these taxes. 

Senator Ciark. Yes; but you can say, as a generality, can’t you, 
that they are all regressive taxes ? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, as you are aware, the Pennsylvania constitution 
prohibits a graduated income tax. 

Senator CiarK. It has never seemed to me that it did. I thought 
it was just the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. It says taxes must 
be uniformly on the same class of subjects. That is not quite the same 
thing. I don’t want to get into a legal argument with you; go ahead. 


REAL ESTATE TAX 


Mr. Kerr. As costs continue to rise, our local government continues 
to expand their use of the real estate tax to meet their needs, either 
through increased tax rates or increased assessments. 

One example illustrating the extent of the problem is a Greene 
County school district which has had a declining assessed valuation, 
largely due to the coal depletion. School costs in this particular 
district approach $700,000 annually, and are rapidly increasing. In 
1959, this school board was informed by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry that repairs to school buildings in order to 
correct existing fire hazards will have to be completed within a year. 
These repairs as first required would have amounted to an estimated 
$50,000. The district has experienced 7 years of deficit financing, and 
its temporary outstanding loans amount to approximately $100,000. 

With only a real estate tax to rely upon, the district was required to 
increase its tax rate from 35 to 40 mills just to balance its current 
operating budget. This increase does not provide for debt retirement 
nor for the necessary and mandatory capital improvements. 

Senator CLark. Let me ask you whether, in your judgment, the tax 
equalization plan is now resulting in substantially uniform assess- 
ments across the Commonwealth or whether there is still a great 
variation among the counties ? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, sir, our organization is primarily organized for 
giving research services and consulting services to local government, 
and that is a question I really could not answer, because I haven’t 
examined it in detail. 

Senator Ciark. I thought it was something the Economy League 
knew about, I am sorry. 

Mr. Kerr. Perhaps the statewide people would, but the work we 
are restricted to is the local government. 

Senator Ciark You are speaking of school districts, and, of course, 
the amount of State aid is dependent upon the assessed value and 
there is a tax equalization statute which some have said is not too well 
enforced. 

Mr. Kerr. I am aware of the situation and I know there has been 
a controversy concerning it. Now, since political subdivisions in 
areas of high employment can make broader use of these nonproperty 
taxes to a ter extent than they are using them in this area, pros- 

ective industry or business may well find its local taxload would 
more here than where the use of nonproperty taxes is broader. 

Our region possesses much in favor of industrial development and, 
as we have seen earlier, these advantages are being used to good ad- 
vantage to attract new industrial plants. 
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Although the local tax picture is only one factor which affects the 
location of business and industry, the increased reliance on the real 
estate tax does tend to discourage industrial development, which would 
solve our chronic unemployment problems. 

Senator Ciark. You really think the local tax situation is a per- 
ceptible factor in bringing industry into this area? 

r. Kerr. It is undoubtedly a factor, sir. The degree to which it 
affects any particular move of industry would depend on the local 
situation. It is only one factor, but I think it is a factor. 

Senator Crarg. Do you know of any specific instances in which 
the tax situation has discouraged industry from coming into this 
area? ‘The reason I ask is because I think your view is somewhat at 
variance with Governor Lawrence’s. 

Mr. Kerr. I think he was talking about State and not local taxes. 
What I was speaking of here was with respect to the local tax affecting 
industries. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Paul O. Malone, president of the Gallatin National Bank. Is 
Mr. Malone here? Mr. Malone is not here. 

Mr. James M. Driscoll, president of the Connellsville Courier. Mr. 
Driscoll, we are happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. DRISCOLL, PRESIDENT, CONNELLSVILLE 
COURIER, CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 


Mr. Driscott. Thank you, Senator. I am very happy to have the 
quer to come. ; 

y name is James M. Driscoll. I am president and editor of the 
Daily Courier in Connellsville, and I am also president of the Con- 
nellsville Industrial Enterprises, Inc., which is an industrial fund 
locally set up to try to finance industry. 

And as an editor, I am somewhat conversant with the economic 
situation in our own community and those in Fayette County, and 
as the president of CIEI, I am well aware of the efforts that have 
been made in our own town and in other communities in Fayette to 
help ourselves in this industrial—in the need for industrial expansion. 

Senator Cirark. You work pretty closely with the Fayette County 
Development Council ? 

Mr. Driscotz. Very closely; yes. I know something of the efforts 
the citizens have made, and time and again they have given of their 
money to endeavor to finance industry, to bring them into the county; 
and in Connellsville, which is typical of what has happened in Union- 
town, Masontown, Brownsville, and other areas, we have done this: 
We raised a fund of $109,000, voluntary contributions, into an indus- 
trial fund. We give none of it away. We use it in this 100-percent 
financing plan in Pennsylvania. 

As a result, we have established two industries, the Ware Labora- 
tories of Miami, Fla., and the Rank Engineering Co. Our local 
industry is expanding with CIE assistance. 

I mention these, and we also have another one, the Connellsville 
Sportswear, which wants to have put up a 100,000 square foot building, 
and we have helped them in this 100-percent financing plan. I men- 
tion this simply to demonstrate how we have gone all out, not only in 
Connellsville but in the other Fayette County communities, to help 
ourselves. 
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Just yesterday, as a matter of fact, we were in touch with an indus- 
try which wants to expand, one out of Pittsburgh, which wants 30,000 
square feet. They wanted it yesterday, and, because we have no 
building of that type, we are not going to be able to do any good with 
that a So we are losing 140 people, employment for 140 

eople. 
We are not coming before this committee with our hands out asking 
for charity or any kind of a giveaway program. We are not giving it 
away in Connellsville to industry, and we are not asking anybody to 
give it to us, but I personally feel, and I know that others with whom 
I am associated in this effort to establish industry feel, if there was 
a source of low interest or certainly nominal interest money available, 

erhaps it could be established through this bill, where the loans could 

e made to organized industrial groups like our Connellsville Indus- 
trial Enterprise. If we could borrow low-interest-rate money and 
erect a shell building or shell buildings, then we would be in a position 
to have something to offer to attract industry, because they come in, 
they want it. As I said, we had one yesterday, and we had nothing 
for them. By the time we could get everything worked out and 
build one, they could be someplace else, and that is what industry 
seems to be looking for. 

If we can have created such a source of money to be loaned to 
industrial groups to establish these buildings, these shell buildings, 
I think that we will be doing something to provide our coming gen- 
erations with productive employment, we will keep them happy, and 
certainly they will be the kind of citizens that can contribute or carry 
their share of Government cost and, in the end, it won’t be a mil- 
lennium but it will certainly be a much better nation, and we in south- 
western Pennsylvania, right now, are looking for that day. 

Senator Ciarx. Mr. Driscoll, what is your view about getting that 
money from the Federal Government? Would you be in favor of it 
or opposed to it ? 

Mr. Driscotz. I would be in favor of getting it with the under- 
standing that we are paying it back. I say, we are not asking for a 
handout. 

Senator CuarK. Yes. 

Mr. Driscotu. But if it could be made available, we could use it 
and then we will—several things will happen. If we can attract 
industry, we are going to put people to work; they are going to get 
off the unemployment rolls, and they are going to contribute to the 
Government in the form of taxes. 

It is just one of those things where everybody can be helped if we 
can find the source, in other words, the old saying, “you have to have 
money to make money.” 

In this case, we have to have money to put people to work. 

Senator Ciark. How about public facilities for these plants? Are 
you able to give them access roads and power and water supply without 
having to either borrow money or get grant money for that ? 

Mr. Driscott. There is a problem on location, of course, as to water 
supply. We have water. The idea is to get it to the location that the 
industry might want. We have run into that situation, but it is not 
an insurmountable thing and we do have some sites adjacent to water 
supply, to power supply, and to gas supply. 
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Senator Crark. And you have the local facilities and the ability 
to bring the water and build the access roads without the need for 
loans for that purpose ? 

Mr. Drisco.u. I never thought of a loan for that purpose in my ap- 
proach to this committee. 

Senator CrarK. How about the question of loans on machinery and 
equipment? Do you think that is desirable or necessary or do you 
think the industry coming in 

Mr. Driscorx. It will certainly make our approach to an industry 
more attractive to the industry, but we haven’t done anything like 
that. Of course, we had no money to do it with, but we have taken the 
position that the industry had to help itself with its own loan. 

Senator Crark. Of course, to the extent that you can ease their 
financing, it makes it more attractive ? 

Mr. Driscotu. It makes our approach to them more attractive. 

Senator Ciark. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. You think then, small repayable loans would be the 
answer to your problem ? 

Mr. Driscoti. It would certainly be a big help in our problem. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Driscoll, Connellsville is situated in an area where 
you have a good rail center; you are closer to the large turnpikes. You 
have a better selling point for industry than the other communities 
in Fayette County. 

Mr. Driscoty. We realize that we do have. 

Mr. Morean. You have an airport. 

Mr. Driscotu. That’s right. We have an airport, highways, five 
railroads, buslines. 

Mr. Morean. You have the facilities then. If you had the series 
of small loans, you think it would definitely be an answer to your 
problem ? 

Mr. Driscotu. Yes. As a matter of fact, you, a moment ago, Sen- 
ator, asked if Mr. Fife was here. It happens that he is not. But Mr. 
Fife is the head of the West Penn Power Co. industrial development 
area. Mr. Fife has made the statement to us in Connellsville, he said, 
“We are out working to bring industry here, but you give us nothing 
to sell.’ He said, “Put up some shell buildings, gentlemen, and we 
will fill them.” 

He says that is sticking your neck out as far as anybody, but, he 
says, “You put up shell buildings and we will fill them.” He says, 
“Right now you are making me like a farmer who goes to market 
without anything in his wagon.” 

That is why we feel we need to have the money for a shell building. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you, Mr. Driscoll. 

Mr. Driscotn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuark. Dr. F. L. Vaughns, president of the NAACP. Dr. 
Vaughns, we are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF DR. F. L. VAUGHNS, PRESIDENT, BROWNSVILLE- 
UNIONTOWN, PA., BRANCH, NAACP 


Mr. Vaucuns. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator CLark. Will you proceed in your own way, please. 
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Mr. Vaucuns. I have my speech, a few words written out here. I 
must say just at this particular time, that it is a great privilege to be 
before you. We also have experienced the difficulties in the employ- 
ment—in the unemployment of our area. Along with the unemploy- 
ment of our area, I can almost say ditto to most of the things which 
have been said before me, and along with that I would like to read 
for this committee’s consideration and include in the record a copy 
of my remarks. 

The problems of unemployment among the minority citizens of this 
area are very serious in nature. This did not happen with the past 
recession or the present steel strike, but has been very acute for more 
years than I can number. 

It has occurred to me that brainwashing has been practiced in our 
area before the Communist China type in Red China. The Negro 
citizen has not been considered for employment on the basis of quali- 
fication and merit, but on the basis of his race only. This type of 
thing has happened down through several generations. 

The only jobs available to the eae are coal mining, janitor, maid, 
cook, washwoman, babysitter, and other menial tasks. There are no 
areas open in the factories, utilities, Bell Telephone, West Penn Power 
Co., the Manufacturers Light & Heat and later at the Rockwell meters 
plant and the steel scaffolding plant and the various food markets 
throughout the county. 

This problem has brainwashed our youth so that they have no 
incentive to study and use their best abilities in school. There are 
no Negro teachers in the entire county where there are 1,400 to 1,500 
teachers employed. Some of our boys and girls have graduated from 
colleges in Pennsylvania and yet, have to migrate to areas many 
miles away to teach in their trained professions. 

Many of the youth have brought their problems to me because I have 
always offered some sort of comfort to them. To solve this type of 
condition existing in Uniontown and Fayette County, I recommend 
the following: 

1. Reeducation of the community officials as well as citizens to 
accept employment of the Negro. 

2. Fuller use of minority people by the business and professional 
people in all areas of employment. This to be done on the basis of 
merit and qualifications. 

3. Set up the type of program in the community as has been done 
in Johnstown, Chester, Reading, Allentown, and Wilkes-Barre. This 
is the fair employment of minority people in areas where they had 
never worked before. 

We have had as a result of that fair employment practices program 
Negroes inserted in positions as secretaries of labor unions, sales- 
clerks in department stores, checkers in foodstores, office personnel, 
factory workers, schoolteachers, bank tellers, and so forth. 

eer CrarK. Are you now speaking of Fayette County or else- 
where? 

Mr. Vavcuns. This is just giving you a comparison as to what was 
done in other areas in the State. 

Senator Ciark. This is not the fact in this county ? 

Mr. Vaucuns. No; it is not. 
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4. Where there is on-the-job training in factories, Negroes have 
not been given the opportunity to be trained. 

There have not been hired any Negro teachers who have made 
applications for jobs. 

enator CLarK. What is the percentage of Negroes in the public 
schools in this county, do you know ? 

Mr. Vaucuns. No; Ihave nostatistics on that. Icannotsay. 

maar Cxiark. Would you say it was substantial or relatively 
small 

Mr. Vaueuns. In this county I would say it is relatively small. 

Senator CLarK. Do you have any idea of what the Negro popula- 
tion in the county is in terms of either numbers or percentage ? 

Mr. Vaueuns. Just as a guess, I would probably say in the county, 
I would say probably 15,000 to 20,000, I imagine; this is just a guess. 

The last thing on my report here, inservice training in human rela- 
tions programs of local county, State, and Federal personnel engaged 
in education, rehabilitation, training, and referrals of prospective 
employees. 

hat is what I have to say. 

Senator Cuark. Dr. Vaughns, I suppose you have called these mat- 
ters to the attention of the State FEPC, have you not? 

Mr. Vaucuns. Yes, I have, on more than one occasion. I started 
as early as 1958, in March. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, sir. Dr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morgan. No questions. 

Mr. Barr. I would like to comment on that, if I may, Senator 
Clark. Dr. Vaughns was up to see the Governor and myself on this 
FEPC problem, and at that time we promised him that Uniontown 
would get the next FEPC educational program, if the legislature 
gave us the funds we asked. They did not give us the funds we 
asked. The senate has cut it down to the bone. We won’t be able to 
do any more educational work for the next 2 years than we have in 
the past 2 years. Our chances, therefore, of getting a program in 
Uniontown are remote. 

Mr. Vaueuns. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Dr. Vaughns. 

The next witness is Mr. Rex Carter. 

Mr. Carter, we are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF REX CARTER, FARM AGENT, RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Carter. I am happy to be here. I am Rex Carter, and I am 
employed by the Pennsylvania State University assigned to Fayette 
County as the county agricultural extension representative. 

My purpose in appearing here is to discuss the rural development 
program briefly. 

Fayette County was selected as one of the pilot counties early in the 
program, as a national program, and I would like to briefly review 
a few of the things we have tried to do and document a few of the 
studies that we have made. 

Our first step, after the selection of Fayette County as a pilot 
county in rural development was to attempt to inventory our re- 
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sources, and for that purpose we enlisted the assistance of the special- 
ists in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

At their suggestion an intensive study was made to inventory 
human and agricultural resources in the open country area of our 
county. We did not attempt to include either the towns or cities. 

This study showed, first of all, that our problem was far from an 
agricultural one in the rural areas. It showed that only 18 percent 
of the wage earners in those areas were interested in operating the 
farms, 75 percent were not interested in farmwork, and the remainder 
were undecided. 

The study showed that about three out of four men were engaged 
in nonagricultural work. The majority of them had full-time em- 
ployment in nonagricultural occupations. 

Another phase of this study showed that the net income of 70 per- 
cent of these farms was less than $1,200 annually. That is net, not 

ross. 
. It also showed that more than half of our farms, and this agrees 
with our census information, are too small in size to provide a stand- 
ard of living for farm operators that are comparable with modern 
American standards. 

This study clearly shows that our rural problem in Fayette County 
is much more than an agricultural problem. It was evident that 
agriculture, at best, in a development*program could provide only 
limited economic aid. Based on this information, our farm leaders 
interested in rural development have made every effort to cooperate 
with the industrial groups in our communities and to enlist the sup- 
pee of business ak professional groups working in rural areas of 

“— County. 

ne of the first things we did in that connection was to organize, 
and I have some information on that that I will not take time to go 
through, all rural development associations for Fayette County that 
ented most of the associations and agencies working in the rural 
field, trying to bring those groups together so we could have a direct 
and unified approach to the problem. 

It is too early to measure the impact of rural development and in- 
dustrial development on our rural communities. But a few things 
stand out. 

Twelve-unit demonstration farms that we have established in an 
effort to study the agricultural potential of our various communities, 
and they have succeeded in demonstrating that under proper manage- 
ment and fertilization, we can secure production per acre comparable 
to many of the best agricultural areas. 

They have also explored the possibility of reclaiming some of the 
idle farmland which went out of production when it was purchased for 
the minerals underneath it. 

Surveys conducted by the Soil Conservation Service indicate that 
we have a relatively large acreage, approximately 20,000 acres of 
good farmland, now idle, and as many more acres of good forage and 
grazing land not now being used. 

Unfortunately, much of this land is in small isolated tracts not 
easily assembled into practical units. 
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Some of it, however, is being purchased by present farmers whose 
landholdings are too small. Basically, our farm problem, as indicated 
by our studies, are too many units, too small for economic production, 
gross sales on the majority of our farm units too low, and high per- 
centage of our farms are undercapitalized. 

The farm credit groups, and the local banks are attempting to assist 
low-income farmers with adequate land, to work out refinancing pro- 
grams. Some of the things we have done in—other things we have 
attempted to do includes one small watershed project—is now under 
consideration. It is being sponsored by the Soil Conservation Service 
and the county commissioners together with the township supervisors 
in that area. 

We are promoting studies of our market situation. We have held 
milk marketing schools and expect to expand that phase of the pro- 
gram during the coming winter, 

In summarizing this report, it would seem that our rural programs 
go beyond the—the problems go far beyond the boundaries of our 
rural communities, that many of our basic problems deal with the 
attitudes as much as or more than the economics. Our rural develop- 
ment leaders feel that our first job in working together is to build 
confidence on the part of our rural people in the future, and rural 
development is attempting to do that. 

It is the hope of our committee and our rural development associa- 
tion that we may act as one of the catalysts in bringing these social 
and economic changes about. 

Senator Cuiark. Thank you, Mr. Carter. ,Would you say this a 
fair summary of your testimony—that you have engaged in a good 
deal of diagnosis, but you have not been able to prescribe any cure? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes; although we are working on cures at the present 
time. 

I think we have some programs going that will prove to be cures, 
but it is too early to analyze the results. 

Senator Ciark. How long have you been at it ? 

Mr. Carrer. Under the 

Senator CiarK. In Fayette County. 

Mr. Carter. Well, actually, we have been working since 1950, but 
under the Federal program for 314 years. 

Senator Crark. And so far there is not very much to show in the 
way of increased agricultural production in the county, is there? 

Mr. Carrer. Not for the county as a whole. Per farm unit, yes. 
We have a number of farms making striking improvements. I have 
considerable material in this report that I wanted to leave with you 
which shows how much we have been able to do. 

Senator Crark. I hope you will. But you are not able to point, 
are you, to any significant increase in the agricultural production of 
the county ? 

Mr. Carter. Asa whole? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. No. 

Senator Crarx. Have you had any effective part in industrial de- 
velopment ? 

Mr. Carrer. We have tried to cooperate with the folks in that 
program. 
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Senator Ciarx. There is not too much you can do, really, is there? 

Mr. Carrer. The thing we have tried to do most is to keep the 
citizens of our rural communities alert to what was happening in the 
field of industrial development. 

Senator CiarK. With the thought there might be job opportunities? 

Mr. Carter. We have tried to make those available to them, if they 
were available, yes. 

Senator CiarK. Has that been a very important side of your work? 

Mr. Carter. We have not attempted to get into the industrial side 
directly. 

Senator Cuark. Have you done anything specifically with respect 
to training for young people? 

Mr. Carter. Only in the field of agriculture. We have the depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture that are doing considerable work. 
We have more than 1,400 members in the county. We are training 
our rural youth in every way possible. 

Senator CLark. Would you say there has been any perceptible in- 
crease in the rural standard of living in the county within the last 
10 years? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Senator CiarK. Does that show up in terms of income? 

Mr. Carter. Toasmall degree in income terms, yes. 

Senator Ciark. In what other way would the living standards have 
been increased except in terms of income ? 

Mr. Carter. One of the things we have been promoting is just a 

eneral community improvement program, better conditions, paint- 
ing the buildings, improving the appearance of our grounds and rais- 
ing the standard of living in that way. 

ereey CxiarK. Would you want to hazard a guess as to whether 
the rural development program has created any additional jobs in 
the county ? 

Mr. Carter. I feel it has definitely, yes. 

Senator CLarK. Would you want—— 

Mr. Carter. I would hate to try to count them up at a moment’s 
notice. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. Dr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Carter, there were two counties in Pennsylvania 
chosen for the pilot program ? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Morean. Schuylkill and Fayette, and I want to add you have 
done a magnifient job in Fayette, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter, has there been any move in Fayette County since the 
depletion of coal where people are returning to the farms? 

fr. Carter. There have been efforts in a number of instances, yes. 
The acreage of land that has been reclaimed—of course, as some goes 
out of production, some goes back. There has been quite a reclamation 
program going on here in the county. Many of these programs, Sena- 
tor, that I am referring to, I have hesitated to take credit under rural 
development. That is one of the things we have not been trying to do, 
is to take credit as a rural development project. We prefer to see the 
credit go to the communities and individuals involved. 

Senator Crarg. Are you not dealing largely, Mr. Carter, with the 
problem of the subsistence farm, the family farm which raises a sub- 
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stantial part of its own sustenance, rather than a commercial farm 
where there is a cash crop ? 

Mr. Carrer. We have both in this area. We have about one-third 
of our farms which are large enough to support an economical farm 
operation, I am sure. The others come in the category of part time 
and subsistence. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you, Mr. Carter, very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Carter follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF REx CARTER 


I deem it an honor to be privileged to present the program of rural develop- 
ment in Fayette County to your committee. I am sure it will be encouraging to 
the citizens of our community to learn of your sincere interest in our problems. 

I have attempted to document this brief report with facts and figures con- 
tained in surveys, studies, and reports. Therefore, I shall not attempt to go 
into detail regarding many of the problems and programs. 

Our first step after the selection of Fayette County as a pilot county in rural 
development was to enlist the assistance of the specialists in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Pennsylvania State University to assist the local 
citizens to study and analyze their problems. 

An intensive study was made to inventory human and agricultural resources. 
This study included only the open country residents. It did not include city or 
town. 

This study showed first of all that our problem was far more than agri- 
culture. It showed that only 18 percent of the wage earners were interested 
in operating the farm, 75 percent were not interested in farmwork. The studies 
showed that about three out of four men were engaged in nonagricultural work. 
The majority of them had full time employment in nonagricultural occupations. 
The study further showed that the gross, not net of 70 percent of these farms 
was less than $1,200. It also showed that more than half of our farms and 
this agrees with our census information, are too small in size to provide a stand- 
ard of living for the farm operator. 

Even timber industry is affected with the loss of new timber market and 
loss of jobs. 

This study clearly showed that our rural problem in Fayette County was 
much more than agriculture. It was evident that agriculture at best in a 
development program could provide only limited economic aid. 

Based on this information our farm leaders have made every possible effort 
to cooperate with the industrial groups in our communities and to enlist the 
support of the business and professional groups working in the rural areas of 
Fayette County. 

It is too early to measure the impact of rural development and industrial 
improvement of our community. A few things stand out, however. Twelve 
unit demonstration farms have been established in an effort to study the agri- 
cultural potential for our various communities. These farms have already 
succeeded to demonstrate that under proper management and fertilization we 
can secure production per acre comparable to many of the agricultural areas, 
They have also explored the possibility of reclaiming some of the idle farm- 
land which went out of production when it was purchased for the minerals. 

Surveys conducted by the Soil Conservation Service indicate that we have a 
relatively large acreage approximately 20,000 acres of good farmland now idle 
and as many more acres of good forage and grazing land not being used. Unfor- 
tunately much of this land is in small isolated tracts, not easily assembled into 
a practical unit. Some of it is, however, being purchased by present farmers 
whose land holdings are too small. 

Basically our farm problems as indicated by our studies are many units 
too small for economic production. Gross sales on the majority of our farm 
units are too low and a high percentage of our farms are undercapitalized. 

Our rural development association, organized 2 years ago, is attempting to 
coordinate the activities of all the organizations and agencies working in the 
county, in an effort to answer many of these problems. The Soil Conservation 
Service is in the process of completing a detailed soil survey, the Agricultural 
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Extension Service has established 12 unit demonstration farms, is promoting 
production studies, have completed a market survey, held one milk marketing 
school, and are planning an extensive farm management program for this winter. 

The farm credit groups and local banks are attempting assisting low income 
farmers with adequate land to work out refinancing programs. One small water- 
shed project is now under consideration and is being sponsored by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the county commissioners together with the township su- 
pervisors in the area. 

This watershed which you visited on your tour this morning drains the Re- 
public area. Stream poliution, flood damage, and erosion control are all part of 
the program envisioned in this project. 

In summarizing this report it would seem that our rural problems go far be- 
yond the boundaries of our rural communities, that many of our basic problems 
deal with attitudes as much, or more, than economics. Our rural development 
leaders feel that our first job in looking to the future is to build confidence on 
the part of our people. 

Rural development is attempting to do that. It is the hope of our committees 
and our rural development association that we may act as one of the catalysts in 
bringing these social and economic changes about. 


RuRAL DEVELOPMENT REPoRT, 1959 
R. E. Carter, county farm agent 


Rural development in Fayette County made considerable gain during the year 
1958-59. Most of these improvements could be traced directly to the coordina- 
tion of various organizations and groups working with the program as a result 
of the formation of the Fayette County Rural Development Association in March 
1958. 

The first project of the organization was to assemble and publish the brochure 
enclosed, outlining organizations interested in rural development, describing 
their work and telling where they were located and whom to call in securing 
help. This report was distributed to the various community organizations in- 
terested in rural development and community improvement and resulted in a 
number of requests being made to various agencies and organizations. 

Our rural development association brought together for the first time in an 
organized way civic, industrial, and agricultural organizations as well as the 
various government agencies. Meetings of the organization are held at least 
quarterly at which time each organization reports on the work it has been doing, 
the rural development program that appear to be gaining favor and the entire 
group discusses the problems that have developed in the area. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES DEVELOPMENT 


One of the best examples of how this cooperative program is working can 
be gained from the newly incorporated Laurel Highlands Association. This is a 
program covering a three-county area including Laurel and Chestnut Ridges in 
the Allegheny Mountains. The purpose of the program is to develop recreational 
facilities in the area and promote their use. For the past several years the idea 
of promoting recreational activities in the area has been discussed and a few 
small projects started, but very little had come from the efforts until the coordi- 
nated programs of the industrial development group, the tourists interests, and 
the rural communities in the eastern and mountainous areas of the county 
teamed up. 

Following a survey of the area outlined in the program, the group enlisted 
the services of the Allegheny County Development Association which immediately 
expanded it beyond the Fayette County limits. This tie-in was necessary in 
order to secure financial aid in making additional studies, mapping the area and 
preparing brochures for distribution. 

It became evident early in the program that housing would be a problem and 
the rural groups were asked to help develop a farm vacation project. The en- 
closed leaflets were distributed at a booth at the county fair, by the Industrial 
Development Council. Special committees are now at work formulating sani- 
tation requirements working up approval plans, and surveying the farms that 
are interested. 
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Preliminary studies indicate that recreational activities in the mountains in 
the eastern half of our county offer unlimited opportunities with a limited 
amount of development. They show that we are next door to a large market in 
the Pittsburg industrial area and the authorities who have been consulted are 
enthusiastic of their appraisal of our recreational possibilities. One of the 
most encouraging features of Laurel Highlands project is the fact that after it 
has been projected and promoted by local groups and organizations, it needs no 
special financial support from either State or Federal agencies. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Our unit farm demonstration program continues to highlight the agricultural 
side of our rural development program. This project is now in its third year 
and the results to date have shown very clearly the productive capacity of our 
soils, particularly in the better farming areas. This program is being 
conducted in cooperation with the Pennsylvania State University. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the farm credit groups, and the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Association has clearly demonstrated the value of a 
sound soil management program in connection with our livestock activities. 

Twelve demonstration farms are still in the program. One operation was forced 
to discontinue due to a change in operators. These 12 farms cover a wide range 
of agricultural activities from the large corporate farm, in this case a Guernsey 
herd averaging 125 milk cows to a small 1-family operation which at the time 
the program was started was providing a gross income of less than $2,000. It 
also includes operations on highly productive land, average land, and land in a 
low state of fertility. 

As expected, increased yields are much greater on the low producing land 
rather than on that already in high state of fertility. The response on the soil’s 
high organic matter was much quicker than that of low organic. The lowest 
income family at the end of the second year had increased their gross from 
their agricultural business nearly $9,000 and in September 1958 grossed more 
than half as much as they did for the entire year of 1956. This was with no 
increase in acres with only two additional milk cows. The biggest changes had 
been in marketing and management. 

Yield increases were almost phenomenal. One farm had an average yield of all 
corn for husking based on crib measurement of 150 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. This was two and a half times the county average of 63 bushels and nearly 
double his average of previous years which he estimated to be about 80 bushels. 
Legume variety plots on the same farm, fertilized according to requirements as 
indicated by the soil tests, ran as high as eight tons of hay per acre. 

The Farmers Home Administration and the Uniontown Production Credit 
Association have both cooperated with this project, first in financing the ferti- 
lizer, and second in financing remodeling and herd expansion where more dairy 
cows are needed to provide a satisfactory income. 

These families have been given very intensive farm and home development 
training which has aided materially in improving their management. 


CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY 


In an effort to assist in the rural development program Soil Conservation 
Service technicians have speeded their survey and mapping work. 

A Soil Conservation Service district was established in 1958 and is now in the 
process of being formally organized. One of the first projects they hope to tackle, 
the groundwork of which is already laid, is a small watershed improvement 
program. This project will not only assist the agricultural interests in the 
Dunlap Creek area but, by preventing flooding of several low-lying areas, make 
available to the county additional industrial sites. 

At the present time the State and Federal Forestry Service are cooperating 
with the Rural Development Association in surveying our forest resources and 
in helping locate, if possible, a paper mill and to promote the expansion of 
several small woodworking plants in the mountain area. 


YOUTH 


Undoubtedly our most significant program in the youth phase of rural and 
community development is in the general vocational training field. The local 
employment service, State and county educational departments, and the county 
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Industrial Development Council have been working on a broad program of voca- 
tional training for both school and out-of-school youth and adults. Preliminary 
plans have been developed and approved for three major vocational training 
centers in the county. At the present time an organized program is under way 
to expand vocational training for adults interested in finding new jobs. 

With the coal mining reserve nearly depleted and with approximately 10,000 
unemployed, it is essential that many of these unemployed be provided the op- 
portunity to acquire new skills to qualify them for new jobs with the industries 
being brought into the county or for new jobs in some other area. It is hoped 
to have this program inaugurated early in 1960, perhaps by the fall of 1959. 


INDUSTRIAL 


As indicated in our report of previous years only about 10 percent of the rural 
residents of the county are farmers, or members of farm families. This means 
that our rural development problem is with nonfarm rural folks. 

During the past year the Industrual Development Council expanded its effort 
to the rural areas in the county. A new fund raising program was developed 
which will include for the first time the areas outside the incorporated towns 
and cities. Eleven rural areas were among the 17 county communities enrolled 
in the Pennsylvania community improvement program. The projects being de- 
veloped in this program included parks, recreational facilities in the mountain 
section, better schools, improved highways, paintup and cleanup, public building 
improvement and a number of similar type projects. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Probably the most discouraging feature of rural development in Fayette 
County is in the fact that mining interests were exhausting their coal resources 
and reducing their operations as rapidly as the industrial developments were 
able to bring in new industries. This has been true for the past quarter of a 
century. During that time the mining force has dropped from 30,000 to less 
than 3,000. While some of these miners have been able to find work in adjoin- 
ing counties where coal interests are expanding, most of them have had to retire 
or find jobs in new industries. 

With the mining interests almost at rock bottom, our industrial leaders are 
optimistic that barring a national recession, conditions should improve at the 
local level. There is every indication from the number of new industries 
planning to move here in the near future that our industrial program is now 
paying off. 

With our agricultural projects already having a noticeable effect we face the 
future with more confidence than for many years. 


RuRAL DEVELOPMENT, FAYETTE COUNTY, PA. 


This report will deal with the history of our rural development program, 
plans developed, cooperation with other segments of the community, and results 
to date. 

Rural development, modern style, actually started in Fayette County in 1949 
with the appointment of a 56-man rural development committee to help agri- 
culture regain its rightful place in our local economy. This committee was 
appointed by the executive committee of the Fayette County Agricultural Ex- 
tension Association, and included representatives from business, industry, labor, 
government, civic groups, chambers of commerce, press, and radio, as well as 
agriculture. 

Committee memberships were distributed as follows: 34 agriculture mem- 
bers, representing all major lines of agriculture, including dairying, livestock, 
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poultry, fruits and vegetables, and general farming. They also represented all 
of our local agricultural organizations, including breeders’ associations, local 
subordinate Pomona granges, marketing cooperatives, crop-improvement groups, 
the ASC, Farm Credit, and vocational agriculture. 

Nonfarm members represented the Chambers of Commerce of Brownsville, Con- 
nellsville, and Uniontown, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, banks, business interests, 
sportsman’s group, and professional interests. 

The general committee membership was divided into four subcommittees, 
including production, marketing, conservation, and public relations. 

Their first program had three principal points: 

1. Develop better understanding between rural and urban areas through farm- 
city meetings, businessmen’s farm tours. 

2. Improve local soil management through special demonstrations and field 
days. 

8. Secure favorable local acceptance of the occupation of farming as a pro- 
fession, mainly through a farmer recognition program. 


ENLIST AID OF PENN STATE 


These programs helped to focus attention on the seriousness of our local 
industrial and agricultural problems, and were directly responsible for a com- 
mittee of 12 local farm leaders traveling to Penn State in February 1954 to 
meet with representatives of the departments of agronomy, horticulture, farm 
management, agricultural economics, dairying, livestock, and entomology to 
outline our problems and enlist their assistance in finding solutions. 

This led to rural development as we know it today. Our committees, with 
minor changes, are still active. We have incorporated our Agricultural Im- 
provement Association to handle business matters. 


INDUSTRY KEEPS PACE 


Industrial development has kept pace with agriculture through the Fayette 
County Industrial Council. We have maintained close relations with the vari- 
ous industrial groups, and have coordinated programs. 


ACTIVITIES 


Surveys have played an important part in our work to date as we attempt to 
outline our program, define our problem, and encourage community participation. 

Our No. 1 study is being reported by Monroe Armes. The other two studies 
are reported as follows: 


FAYETTE COUNTY: REPORT OF MILK COST STUDY, D.H.I.A., YEAR JUNE 1, 1955, TO 
MAY 31, 1956 


This study was made in cooperation with the Fayette County Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association. 
Scope of study 

Detailed information on feed, labor, marketing, and miscgllaneous costs was 
obtained from 41 Fayette County dairy herds. Each herd was visited by Mahlon 
K. Shoup, assistant county agent, who supplemented the information from the 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association records with a careful check of inven- 
tories, daily labor requirements, capitalization, and all other expenses incident 
to the production of milk on each farm. The following tables give a detailed 
summary of these studies. 

Cost of milk production was divided into four divisions—namely, feed, haul- 
ing and delivery, nonlabor and nonfeed expenses, and labor return per hour. 
Total milk costs were computed with labor charged at the national minimum 
wage of $1 per hour. 
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TABLE I.—41 herds with 1,072 milk cows or an average of 26.8 per farm were 
included—Ranged in size from 13 to 104 cows 


Total for Average 
41 farms per cow 


9, 765, 173 
392, 649. 2 
$473, 819. 17 


Feed con- Cost per 100 
sumed Value pounds of 
milk 





. i “ $18, 166. 05 $0. 186 
Soe arr } 95, 726. 01 . 981 


: 3, 432,330 | 103, 760. 40 1. 063 
217, 652, 46 2. 23 


1 4.02 percent. 2 Average price. 


Nore.—1 lb. of grain produced 2.8 Ibs. of milk; 1 lb. of silage was fed for each 1.4 lbs. of milk; 1 1b. of hay 
was fed for each 1.7 Ibs. of milk. Herds included in the study exceeded the average per cow for the county 
by about 2,000 Ibs. of milk and 100 lbs. of fat according to BAE statistics. 


TABLE I[V.—Labor returns and costs 


Per 100 
Total Per cow Per farm pounds 
milk 





$217, 652. 46 $203. 04 $5, 308. 60 
Miscellaneous expense- 124, 321. 19 115. 97 3, 032. 22 
Marketing 31, 248. 55 29.15 762. 16 





EIN OND os os ee orcncdeanescsncen 373, 222. 20 348.15 9, 102. 98 








Labor return $100, 596. 97 $93. 84 
Man equivalent hours 194. 773 
Labor return, cents per hour 
Labor cost paid to farm help, cents per hour 
When labor costs of only the legal minimum wage of 
100 per hour were included in the cost of production_- 
Total cost per 100 pounds 4.02 percent milk 


We especially call your attention to the return per hour, per man-hour, of 
51.6 cents which is approximately one-half of the national minimum wage for 
industrial workers. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STUDY, APRIL 1957 


During the early spring of this year information on production and marketing 
was gathered from 43 local fruit and vegetable growers. This information was 
obtained through personal interviews conducted by our community rural de- 
velopment committees. This study was made to get an idea on what the 
growers of fruits and vegetables in this area felt were the limiting factors to 
increasing acreage of these products. 

The 43 operators interviewed were raising approximately 321 acres of fruits 
and vegetables, an average of 7.46 acres per farm. The range in acreage was 
from 52 acres down to less than one-fourth of an acre. Twenty-eight growers or 
65.1 percent have less than 5 acres. Five (11.6 percent) had 20 or more acres. 
Of the 28 producers with less than 5 acres, 3 had less than 1 acre, 8 had 1 to 1.9 
acres, 11 had 2 to 2.9 acres, 4 had 3 to 3.9 acres, and 2 had 4 to 4.9 acres. 

Sweet corn was the crop being grown by the largest number of farmers, and 
on the largest number of acres. <A total of 121.75 acres was reported on 28 of 
the 43 farms. This was an average of 4.35 acres per farm. The highest 
acreage of sweet corn on any one form was 30 acres, and the lowest was one- 
fourth of an acre. This 30 acres of sweet corn was the largest acreage of any 
one crop being grown by a single farmer. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Apples made up the second highest acreage, and tomatoes were in third place. 
There were 57.5 and 46.2 acres, respectively, of these two commodities. 

Retail markets were being used by 37 of the 43 producers contacted, 27 of 
them depending almost entirely on a retail outlet while 10 did some wholesaling 
in addition to their retail trade. Six were relyitig almost entirely on a whole- 
sale market, either locally or in the Pittsburgh area. 

The three types of retailing used were roadside markets, farmers’ curb mar- 
kets, and huckstering. Roadside markets were used by most of the producers 
contacted, and curb markets were used by the fewest. 

When asked what kind of market they preferred 28 said they preferred a re- 
tail market. Twenty-four of them indicated that they preferred a roadside 
market as their retail outlet. This preference for the roadside market prob- 
ably is due to the fact that the producer is getting the retail price, or certainly 
a price above what he could get on the wholesale market, coupled with an ex- 
tremely low marketing cost in most instances. 

Most of the dissatisfaction with their markets came from the wholesalers; 
9 of the 16 indicated that they were not satisfied. Only 6 of the 32 retailers 
who replied indicated that they were dissatisfied. The main reasons for dis- 
Satisfaction were low prices and price fluctuations and uncertainties on the 
wholesale markets. Some felt that there was a lack of markets for the small 
producers. 

Most of the farmers contacted seemed to feel that a lack of markets, and a 
lack of available labor at a price they felt they could afford to pay, were the 
principal obstacles to expansion of fruit and vegetable enterprises. A lack of 
suitable land and a shortage of working capital were also mentioned as limita- 
tions by some. 


Fayette County RuRAL DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 


Rural development is a cooperative long-range program aimed at improving 
opportunities for the approximately one-fourth of our farm families with cash 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. It is intended to appraise the local condi- 
tions that contribute to the low income situation and to develop programs and 
activities to alleviate the problems involved. The broad objective of the rural 
development program is to help rural people with low incomes to achieve their 
own goals. 

Fayette County, Pa., was designated as one of the 50 pilot counties in the 
United States to launch this program. One of the first activities to be undertaken 
in this county was a survey of the rural areas. The objectives of this study 
were: (1) to determine interests and selected social and economic characteristics 
of the rural people as a basis for developing an effective program for rural 
development; (2) to aid in isolating problems which would require additional, 
intensive, focused research; (8) to involve local people in discovering problems 
of the rural areas so that interest would be generated on the part of local people 
in attempting to solve these problems. In other words, motivation to change 
would result from self discovery of the problems. 


METHODS USED 


Data were obtained by use of personal interviews from a sample of people 
living in the rural areas. The unit of interviewing was the family. The sample 
was selected by use of an area sampling technique. Six area blocks were chosen, 
within which all families were included for interviewing purposes. Generaliza- 
tions from the sample interviewed can only be made to those families living in 
the open country rural areas, with the exception of the southeastern section of 
the county, where population is sparse and the areas mountainous. No inter- 
views were conducted in this area of the county. Areas which were primarily 
industrial urban were excluded from the study. 

In preparation for the survey, numerous meetings were held in various sections 
of the county to explain the objectives of the study, how it was to be done, and 
the nature of the survey. Committees of interested persons were appointed in 
each area. 

It was intended that local people were to be used as interviewers. However, 
this objective was only partially realized. Visits were made with, and schedules 
completed, for 283 families in the 6 areas. Thirty-seven families could not be 
interviewed. Seventeen of this number were refusals, and the others were not 
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at home, or not available for interviewing. A personal interview was made with 
at least one member of the family, and in most cases, more than one member of 
the family was involved. 

Fifty-six of the families were interviewed by six local people. The other 227 
families were interviewed by the assistant county agent assigned to that county 
to work with the rural development program. 

Information was obtained on 712 persons who were 16 years of age or over. 
Hence, the data in this study apply only to members of the sample households 
who were 16 years of age or over. 


THE FINDINGS 


Background characteristics of the people 

About 4 out of 10 people living in the sample households, who were 16 years 
of age or over, were husbands; a little over 3 out of 10 were wives, almost 2 out 
of 10 were children, and 1 out of 10 was of some other relation to the family 
(table 1). 

Abut half of the family members were male and half female (table 2). 

One out of 10 was over 65 years of age, while 1 out of 10 was less than 20. 
The largest proportion in any one category was in the 30 to 39 year group 
(table 3). 

About half of the people had completed eight grades of school, and another 1 
out of 4 had completed high school. One out of sixteen had more formal school- 
ing than high school (table 4). 


Occupation of the people 

Information was obtained on what the members of these households did pri- 
marily in the past 12 months. One out of three kept house; about 1 out of 10 
was retired; 1 out of 3 did nonfarm wage work; 1 out of 20 operated a farm; 
and 1 out of 50 did farm wage work (table 5). 

When the data were analyzed for males only, it was found that almost two- 
thirds of the male heads had done primarily nonfarm wage work in the previous 
12 months; 1 out of 10 had operated a farm; about 1 out of 8 was retired. 

Of the children in these households who were 16 years of age or over, one-third 
were in school and one-third were doing nonfarm wage work. Of the male mem- 
bers who were neither heads of the household nor children, 3 out of 10 were re- 
tired, and a little over 1 out of 3 had done nonfarm wage work. Hence, a large 
proportion of this group of male members was relatively old. About 4 percent 
of the male heads were looking for work, and about 8 percent of the children and 
males in the other category said they were looking for work. 

One out of twenty people interviewed indicated they had done some farm wage 
work in the previous 12 months (table 6). Evidently, this was the main occu- 
pational activity for less than half of them. Only 3 out of 10 who said they did 
some farm wage work, worked on a farm over 200 days. Almost half of them 
worked 100 days or less on the farm (table 7). 

Of the total people in the sample households, 48 percent said they did some 
nonfarm work in the past 12 months. The others were predominantly house- 
wives, retired people, schoolchildren, or self-employed (table 8). Analysis of 
the males only showed that 77 percent had done some nonfarm wage work in the 
past 12 months. About 6 out of 10 male children said they had done some 
nonfarm work in the past 12 months; a little over 1 out of 3 of the males in the 
other category had done some nonfarm work. Of the people who said they did 
nonfarm work, two out of three worked over 200 days, or what might be called 
full time at this nonfarm work (table 9). Only about 1 out of 10 worked 100 
days or less at nonfarm work. About 9 out of 10 nonfarm workers worked for 
wages or salary, and 1 out of 10 worked for themselves (table 10). 


SIZE OF FARM ENTERPRISE 


The respondents were asked: “How many acres are there in this place or in 
your farming operations?” Almost half said 3 or less acres. One out of 10 
said more than 100 (table 11). 

A further question was asked of the person being interviewed in the 144 
families, living on 3 or more acres, to ascertain if they produced $150 worth 
of crop and livestock products on the place in 1955, not counting home gardens. 
About half said “Yes,” and the other half said “No.” (table 12). 
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The 139 families living on less than 3 acres were asked if they sold $150 worth 
of crop and livestock products from the place in 1955. All said they had not. 
These three questions were asked to determine which of the respondents were 
farmers, according to the census definition (table 13). These data show that 
none of the families having less than 3 acres could be classified as farm, and 67 
of the families living on more than 3 acres were farmers. 

Of the 67 households classified as a farm, about one-third had gross farm 
sales of less than $250, and about half had gross sales of $1,200 or more (table 
14). According to the 1954 agricultural census, of the 2,546 farms in Fayette 
county, about 30 percent had sales of $1,200 or more, and 70 percent had sales 
of less than $1,200. The discrepancy between this study and the census might 
be attributed to not including the southeastern section of the county, where 
farms were probably smaller than elsewhere in the county. 

The respondents in these same 67 households were asked if their total cash 
income from off-farm work and other sources in 1955 was more than the total 
value of farm products sold. A little over 6 out of 10 said that off-farm income 
was higher than farm sales (table 15). Hence, more than half of the farm 
families were oriented to off-farm work as a major source of income. 

About one-half of the 67 farm operators worked over 130 days off the farm in 
1955. Only 3 out of 10 said they had no off-farm work (table 16). 


LEVEL OF LIVING ITEMS 


One of the objectives of rural development is to raise the level of living of 
rural people. As an index to level of living of the rural people in Fayette 
County, the respondents were asked if they had various items in their house. 
About 8 out of 10 houses had television and radio, 6 out of 10 had a telephone, 
8 out of 10 had running water in the house, 6 out of 10 had a flush toilet, and 
9 out of 10 had a kitchen sink. A little over 7 out of 10 had central heating, 
and over 9 out of 10 had a washing machine. Three out of 10 families had a 
deep freeze, and about 9 out of 10 had window screens. Seven out of 10 families 
got a daily newspaper (table 18). 


INTEREST IN FARMING 


The males were asked: “If you had the chance, what kind of work would 
you most like to do?” Seventy-five percent said nonfarm work, 18 percent said 
operate a farm, 6 percent didn’t know, and only one person said farm-wage work 
(table 19). Of the 52 males who expressed some interest in farming, 32 are 
already farming. 

Of the 207 male heads of households who replied to this question, 20 percent 
said “operate a farm” and 80 percent said nonfarm work. Of the 67 family heads 
who are laready farming, 56 percent said they would like to operate a farm, and 
44 percent said they desire nonfarm work as the kind of work they would most 
like to do. Of the 18 children of farmers, for whom data were obtained, 15 per- 
cent said they would prefer to operate a farm, and 85 percent stated a preference 
for nonfarm work. Of the total children who responded to this question, 9 percent 
stated a preference for operating a farm, and 91 percent for nonfarm work. 

The 52 males who expressed an interest in farming were then asked if they 
would like full or part-time farming. Eighty-three percent expressed a prefer- 
ence for full-time farming, and 17 percent for part-time farming (table 20). 
Whenever any children indicated an interest in farming, they always indicated 
an interest in full-time farming. However, of the farmers who are now farming 
and who indicated a preference for farming, 78 percent were interested in full- 
time farming, and 22 percent in part-time farming. 

The 52 males who expressed an interest in farming were asked which com- 
modity they were most interested in producing as a main source of farm income. 
The men were most interested in dairying. Thirty percent stated a preference 
for dairy, 18 percent for grain crops, 14 percent for beef, and 9 percent for truck 
crops. Five percent indicated hay, 5 percent, hogs; and 4 percent, turkeys. 
Little information was obtained concerning interests of children, and other 
members of the family, concerning farming interests. But those who did indi- 
cate a preference stated, primarily, dairying. Of the men who are now farming, 
about half are interested in dairying, 13 percent in truck crops, 9 percent in 
grain and laying hens, 18 percent in beef cattle, 6 percent in turkeys, and 3 
percent in Christmas trees. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Although the Agricultural Census for 1954 shows about 70 percent of the 
farms in Fayette County had gross sales of less than $1,200, about 50 percent of 
the farms in this survey had gross sales of less than $1,200. Evidently the farms 
in the southeastern area of the county which were not included in the sample are 
smaller, on the average, than those in the other sections of the county. 

2. While this survey shows a large proportion of farms had low gross sales, it 
is impossible to tell with any validity what the family incomes were of those 
people living on farms. 

A large proportion of farmers had income from off-farm sources. This study 
found that over 6 out of 10 farmers had more income from off-farm work than 
the cash value of the farm products sold. According to the census, slightly over 
half of all farmers in the county had off-farm income exceeding the value of farm 
products sold. Slightly over half the farmers worked off their farm 100 days or 
more in 1955, according to this study. The census of 1954 showed about 40 
percent of all farmers in the county worked 100 days or more off the farm. 

8. The rural people are primarily working in non-farm occupations, about 3 
out of 4 men had done some non-farm work in 1955. 

4. The rural people are interested primarily in non-farm work. About half 
the farmers who are now farming stated a preference for non-farm work. 

5. A small proportion of non-farm workers expressed an interest in farming. 
The types of farming they were primarily interested in were dairying, beef cattle, 
and grain crops. To what extent the skills and resources of these people would 
be suitable for engaging in these types of farm enterprises is a question which 
this study does not attempt to answer. 

6. Only about 4 percent of the male heads of these families were looking for 
work during most of 1955. 

It is fairly evident that economic assistance to the rural population of Fayette 
County will come primarily from industry rather than from agriculture. An 
extremely large proportion of the people now depend upon non-farm work and a 
large proportion of farmers look to industry as additional income to supplement 
their farm income. 

There is little evidence that a large number of the rural people are interested 
in farming as an occupation. Rather there is some evidence that many of the 
farmers would go into full-time off-farm work if opportunities were available. 
It is highly probable also that a certain proportion of farmers see a practical 
solution in combining off-farm work with farm work; nor do a large proportion 
of the children of these farm families anticipate farming as their primary occupa- 
tion. It is important that these children get the quality of education that will 
fit them to move into non-farm occupations. However, there is still a stable 
element of the rural population who have chosen farming as their main occupa- 
tion and goal in life. They are increasingly interested in not only better living 
conditions, but also in applying technical skills and knowledge to the management 
of their farms. 


TABLE 1.—Status of household members, 16 years of age or older 


[Percent] 
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TABLE 2.—Sea@ of each person 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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TaBLeE 3.—What was the age of his or her last birthday? 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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TABLE 4.—What was the highest grade in school completed? 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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TABLE 5.—What did you do most of the last 12 months? 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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TasLe 6.—Did you do any farm wage work in the past 12 months? 


[Percent] 


Segments 





TABLE 7.—How many days did you do farm wagework? (Applies only to 39 
people who said they did some farm wage work) 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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TABLE 8.—Did you do any nonfarm work in the past 12 months? 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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Tas_e 9.—How many days did you do nonfarm wage work? (Applies to 306 
people who had done some nonfarm work) 


[Percent] 
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TABLE 10.— What kind of nonfarm work did you do? (Applies to 306 persons who 
did nonfarm work) 


[Percent] 
Segments 
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Kind: 
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TABLE 11.—How many acres are there in this place or in your farming operations? 
(281 households; no data from 18) 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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TABLE 12.—Did you produce $150 work of livestock products on the place in 1955, 
not counting the home garden? (Applies to the 144 households having 8 acres 
or more) 


[Percent] 


Segments 


J-4 I-13 E-9 D-15 D-6 | Total 
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TABLE 13.—Did you sell $150 worth of crop and livestock products from the place 
in 1955? (Applies to 139 households having less than $ acres) 


[Percent] 


Segments 
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TABLE 14.—Total sales of crop and livestock products from the farm in 1955. 
(Applies only to 67 households classified as a farm) 


[Percent] 


Segments 


Total sales: ‘a 
$250 to $1,199. ; ; 21. 25 20 9.1 
$1,200 or more ; . 4 50 60 54.5 
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TABLE 15.—Was total cash income from off-farm work and other sources in 1955 
more than total value of farm products sold? (Applies only to the 67 farms) 


[Percent] 
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TABLE 16.—Number of days worked off the farm by operator, 1955. (Applies to 
the 67 farms) 


[Percent] 
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TABLE 17.—Did you do any nonfarm work in the 1946-54 period? 


[Percent] 


Segments 


Number of cases 
TABLE 18.— Which of the following home conveniences do you have? 
[Percent] 
Segments 


E-9 D-15 D-6 | Total 








Conveniences: 
Television 


Flush toilet 
Washing machine 
Central 


Refrigerator 

Daily newspaper 

Window screens 
Number of households 51 


84 
94 
37 
88 
98 
90 
90 
96 
82 
100 
90 
96 


TABLE 19.—If you had the chance, what kind of work would you like most to do? 
(Applies only to madés) 


[Percent] 


Segments 


Work liked best: 
Operate farm 
Nonfarm work 
Farm wage work 
Don’t know 
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TABLE 20.—Are you interested in full- or part-time farming? (Applies only to 52 
males who expressed an interest in farming) 


[Percent] 
Segments 


] 
E-9 D-15 D-6 | Total 


Interest: 
Full-time farming 
Part-time farming 


Number of cases 


Senator Ciark. Mr. John Hormel, president of the Central Labor 
Union. Weare glad to have you with us, Mr. Hormel. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HORMEL, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL LABOR 
UNION, OF FAYETTE COUNTY, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Hornet. It is nice to have the invitation, Senator Clark, to be 
here. 

Realizing that you gentlemen are being pushed for time, I will only 
cover the highlights of my written report here. 

Senator Ciark. We will have the whole report made a part of the 
record, and you do just as you say. 

Mr, Hormet. Thank you very much. 

My name is John F. Hormel. I am the president of the Central 
Labor Union of Fayette County, AFL-CIO, which is composed of 35 
local unions having a membership of 4,760 men and women. I am 
also a business representative of local 590, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, AFL-CIO. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and to 

resent labor’s views on the unemployment problem in Fayette 
Sonnty. Needless to say, we of organized labor in this area greatly 
welcome both the establishment of your committee and your visit to 
our county. 

We have been disappointed by the lack of action of Congress during 
this year on legislation to ease the suffering caused by the widespread 
unemployment in this and other areas. We sincerely hope that your 
committee’s study during the congressional recess will lead to the 
enactment of badly needed legislation in the second session of the 
86th Congress to give us some relief in our problems. 

As you know, Fayette County has the largest unemployment rate 
of any county in the United States. We have been a one-industry— 
coal mining. But the coal finally gave out shortly after the Korean 
conflict and we have been in great economic trouble since. 
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Senator Ctarx. Mr. Hormel, I am interested in that statement. Is 
it pretty clear that there is no more coal in the county which can be 
profitably mined? How about these new veins we hear talked about ? 

Mr. Hormet. Senator, I am not a person who is too well acquainted 
with the ramifications of the coal industry. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Hormex. But I do know from my own experience from living 
in this county all my life, most of the deep mining in Fayette County 
has been exhausted. 

This critical unemployment situation has adversely affected the 
very marrow of our existence here. It has sapped our strength eco- 
nomically, socially, and psychologically. 

Purchasing power has fallen catastrophically. I know this from 
the personal experience of being a union representative in the retail 
field. In many areas in Pennsylvania and the rest of the Nation, both 
independent retail supermarkets and chainstores are riding on a crest 
of prosperity. They are increasing their number of stores and their 
employment. In our county, on the other hand, the business of retail 
stores has been decreasing. Jobs are being lost, instead of being 
increased. 

In 1948, the retail food industry of Fayette County, under union 
contract, employed 1,184 people. Today, it employs 320 men and 
women. This loss of retail jobs is an excellent barometer of how un- 
employment feeds upon itself and drags an area ever more downward 
into more and more unemployment. 

Let me give you an actual case to illustrate this point: For years, 
my union was the bargaining agent for the employees of the Union 
Supply Co. The firm operated stores in the coal mining towns of 
Fayette County. In 1950, more than 850 persons were employed by 
the company. They received good union wages and had good work- 
ing conditions. 

In 1950, most of the mines were worked out. Fewer and fewer 
miners still had work in the county. This caused a decrease of pur- 
chases in the Union Supply Co. stores. The miners had less and less 
money. They were able to buy less and less goods in the stores. The 
stores began laying off people. They bought less and less. 

The final result was that in 1958, the Union Supply Co. went com- 
pletely out of business. Many of the employees had worked there for 
decades. They were at an age when they simply would not be hired 
any more by another firm even if they moved to areas where jobs were 
available. The younger people were forced to leave their homes in the 
county and move to another region where they could find employment. 
There was no other way for them. 

The question has been asked of labor: What can be done in Fayette 
County to ease the unemployment situation ? 

Frankly, we are doing the best we can to help ourselves. But our 
efforts are frankly not enough. 

Business and civic-minded persons of the county have joined to- 
gether in an organization for the past 4 years to raise funds to attract 
new business here, purchase tent and construct buildings for com- 
panies who would come here. We of the AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Union have cooperated closely with this group. This spring, we be- 
gan our own industrial fund drive. This drive is not in competition 
with the one of business, but works cooperatively with it. 
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I believe the activities of our unions to attract new business demon- 
strates that labor in this area is hardly hostile to industry. We have 
the facilities, the manpower for new industry. We welcome new busi- 
ness to come here. 

As I have said, we cannot do the job ourselves, however. We need 
help from the Federal Government. I am certain you wiil find a 
unanimity of opinion on that point here. : 

And the help we so desperately need is required as soon as possible. 
The day before yesterday is already too late, as you can see from the 
suffering in our area. 

May I therefore recommend to you to urge Congress to speedily 
approve the following legislation: 

(1) We desperately need the enactment of the depressed areas or 
area redevelopment bill. We need meaningful legislation on that 
8 dg. my 8 which will provide sufficient funds for our area to 

ring in new industries. 

(2) We need more surplus food here. Quite frankly, it is impos- 
sible for us to understand why surplus food is rotting in Govern- 
ment warehouses while people go hungry here. It seems a truly mixed 
up world when one of our major national problems is the great amount 
of surplus foods which the Government is accumulating. 

At the same time, people are literally going hungry here. Yet the 
Federal Government refuses to make available food that would make a 
balanced diet in our area. 

Senator Ciark. They say they have not got it, you know. 

Mr. Horme . I understand that. 

Senator Crark. I have been at the Department of Agriculture and 
I am sure Dr. Morgan has, too, and every time you go there they say, 
“We don’t have any surplus food that people want to eat.” 

Mr. Hormet. (3) We need legislation to improve the unemploy- 
ment compensation. Now, the legislation that we are recommending 
here is Federal legislation to more or less uniform unemployment 
compensation programs throughout the country. 

Senator Crark. National standards? 

Mr. Hormex. That is correct. 

(4) Also we need a variety of legislation which will meet par- 
ticular problems of our area and make jobs available. We need a 
school construction, housing construction, and road construction pro- 
gram. We need a public works program. We need legislation to 
increase the minimum wage and extend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
coverage. 

And let me for a moment take time out from my report to say to 
you, Senator, and the rest of the committee, that in this county of 
Fayette, if it had not been for the recent regulation of a minimum 
wage for the retail food industry, and the retail clothing industry, and 
all the rest of them put together, this would really be a sadder picture 
than what it is today, for the rate of pay that was being paid prior 
to the State regulations was really a inlerehie one. It was one 
~ would amount anywhere from 30 cents an hour to 75 cents an 

our. 

Senator Crarx. What effect would you say, Mr. Hormel, has the 
chronic and persistent unemployment in this county had on the wage 
scale generally ? 
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Mr. Hormet. It has had a terrific bearing upon the wage scale. 
We can cite you cases and give you facts of where people in the crafts, 
that is, the carpenter, the bricklayer, and the painter, are without 
work today for the simple reason that their rate of pay has been cut 
because of the increasing amount of unemployment we have had in 
this county, due to the fact that these people who were unemployed 
became self-doers and also self-contractors, going out and cutting the 
union scale in order to get work. 

If this legislative program sounds like a big order, I can only say 
that the circumstances hardly make it unreasonable. Our situation 
is desperate. Our problems have been allowed to become worse and 
worse. As a result, the size of the needed remedies has increased. 

In closing, I beg this committee not to heed the cries you have 
heard from some parts of business. I understand from newspaper 
reports that the representatives of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
who appeared before you in Washington, asked you to do nothing. 
In fact, the news stories quoted him as testifying that some unemploy- 
ment was a good thing. 

This is a fantastic statement for a human being to make. Is suf- 
fering of thousands, tens of thousands, millions of people a good 
thing? Have some people in our Nation become so cold, so hard 
hearted? Have the teachings of Christ and of the great men of 
other religions become meaningless ? 

On behalf of labor in Fayette County, I plead with you to look 
around this area. Look at what is happening to our area, to our 
people. Look at the human suffering that is about us without any of 
our people being to blame. 

Pleas help us. It is the responsibility of our Federal Government 
to aid us. We do not seek handouts. We seek only some legislation 
which will help us put ourselves back on our feet. 

Our Government spends billions and tens of billions in subsidies 
for big business—in shipping, publishing, and so forth. It provides 
tax benefits for many of our wealthiest industries, such as oil, and for 
our wealthiest corporation executives. 

It is hardly too much to ask for some pump-priming help for the 
jobless and hungry of Fayette County. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Hormel. Do you think 
there is a problem of retraining workers here to fit them to changed 
jobs and different industries? 

Mr. Hormev. Yes, Senator; there is. That is something that is 
needed very badly. As a matter of fact, the retaining of workers for 
jobs that would perhaps be coming into this area through new industry 
would be a stimulant for the on of this county to know that here 
they are being rehabilitated, that they are being trained for a job that 
someday may be available for them, and not only would that have an 
effect upon them from that point but it would also have on other 
workers who are working today in the county, to respond to efforts to 
raise money for the purpose of trying to get new industry to come in. 

Senator Ciark. It would be an inducement to industry to come in, 
too, would it not? 

Mr. Hormet. Yes. 

Senator Crarx. If they knew they had a trained labor supply 
available. 
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Mr. Hormen. Yes; because I will answer it in this respect : It would 
be much of an inducement for the simple reason that industry today, 
whether it be in the retail or whether it be in the manufacturing end, 
is geared for productivity, and when it comes to training the worker, 
they don’t have time to do that. Time is not allotted for that purpose. 

So, therefore, I, for one, feel that it becomes a problem to society 
and of the Government to train these people. 

Senator Crark. Would you agree that there is less and less job 
opportunity for unskilled labor, that the worker has to have some 
kind of a skill today if he is going to get a steady job? 

Mr. Hormet. The worker who is classed as a laborer today, and is 
out of work, stands a very poor chance of getting anything that would 
give him an opportunity to provide a decent living for his family. He 
must have a skill or a semiskill. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir. Dr, Morgan? 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Hormel, you spoke of the coal reserves. Fayette 
County, as you know, was King Coal of all the counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, and originally it had over a half million acres of the best coking 
coal in the world. But today we have less than 3,000 of that half 
million acres of the Pittsburgh seam left, and, of course, that is the 
reason, why we are in such a distressed condition today ; it is due to the 
depletion of our coal. 

The Senator spoke of other veins of coal in Fayette County. There 
are other veins, but they won’t be mined for many, many years to 
come. 

Senator CrarKk. Secretary Batt. 

Mr. Barr. Mr. Hormel, you raised the point about minimum wages 
being a contribution to the solution of the unemployment problem, 
which interested me greatly, because Senator Clark and Represent- 
ative Morgan have been valiant supporters of our effort to do some- 
thing about minimum wages nationally, and, as you know, we have 
succeeded in getting 350,000 people under minimum wage protection 
for the first time in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

But the connection of minimum wage and the problem of unem- 
ployment has perhaps not been established or made clear. What do 
you see as the connection there between minimum wage legislation 
or higher minimum wages and the problem of unemployment? 

Mr. Hormet. Well, the advantage of a greater minimum wage law, 
that is, a higher minimum wage law than what it is at the present 
time, the State regulation plus the Federal minimum wage law, would 
have a great bearing upon increasing the purchasing power of the 
number of people that are employed in the retail industry here in 
the county, which, in turn, would help also to promote other types of 
work that would be made available for people who are unemployed. 

Mr. Barr. You mean it might increase service employment ? 

Mr. Hormen. It certainly would, beeause the purchasing power 
would be greater. These people who are working in the retail Saduetry 
today would be able to car things that they have always deprived 
themselves of. Therefore, such as your electrical appliances and so 
forth, it would make them have an opportunity to be sold and the 
little store owner would have a chance to sell his wares. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Hormel, what is the attitude of the central 
labor union toward the argument made by some witnesses that the 
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best solution of this unemployment problem is for the unemployed 
just to move out of Fayette County, to go away, and that perhaps 
would make more jobs for those who remain or at least there would 
not be the same job competition? Is that a solution that commends 
itself to the labor group of this area ? 

Mr. Hormet. It certainly does not, Senator. I know definitely 
that we are very much against such thinking and such an opinion of 
some other groups. 

I only commented—I was not here at the time you took your tour 
today. Did you get out to a little town called Lamberton, which 
reminds me very much of some of the scenes I see in a Western on 
television? This isnot the solution toit. This isa good county. 

This is a county that can be made; it has a great potential, and the 
people who live in this county and the young children coming on, they 
want to stay here. They want an opportunity to be able to make a 
decent living, and the solution is not moving out. I am afraid if we 
would move out, we would certainly be remiss in our responsibilities 
as citizens and leaders of the county. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hormel follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John F. Hormell. 
I am the president of the Central Labor Union of Fayette County AFL-CIO 
which is composed of 35 local unions having a membership of 4,760 men and 
women. I am also a business representative of local 590, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO). 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and to present 
labor’s views on the unemployment problem in Fayette County. Needless to say, 
we of organized labor in this area, greatly welcome both the establishment of 
your committee and your visit to our county. 

We have been disappointed by the lack of action of Congress during this year 
on legislation to ease the suffering caused by the widespread unemployment in 
this and other areas. We sincerely hope that your committee’s study during the 
congressional recess will lead to the enactment of badly needed legislation in 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress to give us some relief in our problems. 

As you know, Fayette County has the highest unemployment rate of any 
county in the United States. We have been a one industry area—coal mining. 
But the coal finally gave out shortly after the Korean conflict and we have been 
in great economic trouble since. 

Today, one out of every four workers in this area is unemployed. Consider 
that, one out of every four. We have had this unemployment rate for 21 months. 
We have had more than 6 percent unemployment, the Labor Department’s meas- 
ure for a labor surplus area, for 9 years. 

This critical unemployment situation has adversely affected the very marrow 
of our existence here. It has sapped our strength economically, socially and 
psychologically. 

Purchasing power has fallen catastrophically. I know this from the personal 
experience of being a union representative in the retail field. In many areas in 
Pennsylvania and the rest of the Nation, both independent retail supermarkets 
and chainstores are riding on a crest of prosperity. They are increasing their 
number of stores and their employment. In our county, on the other hand, the 
business of the retail stores has been decreasing. Jobs are being lost, instead of 
being increased. 

Under union contract, in 1948, the retail food industry of Fayette County, 
employed 1,184 people. Today, it employs 320 men and women. This loss of 
retail jobs is an excellent barometer of how unemployment feeds upon itself and 
drags an area ever more downward into more and more unemployment. 

Let me give you an actual case to illustrate this point: For years, my union 
was the bargaining agent for the employees of the Union Supply Co. This firm 
operated stores in the coal-mining towns of Fayette County. In 1950, more than 
850 persons were employed by the company. They received good union wages 
and had good working conditions. 
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In 1950, most of the mines were worked out. Fewer and fewer miners still 
had work in the county. This caused a decrease of purchases in the Union 
Supply Co. stores. The miners had less and less money. They were able to 
buy less and less goods in tke stores. The stores began laying off people. 
They bought less and less. 

The final result was that in 1958, the Union Supply Co. went completely out 
of business. Many of the employees had worked there for decades. They were 
at an age when they simply would not be hired any more by another firm even 
if they moved to areas where jobs were available. The younger people were 
forced to leave their homes in the county and move to other regions where they 
could find employment. There was no other way for them. 

As I have said previously, the harm unemployment does is not only economic. 
It is also social and psychological. A family in which the breadwinner is un- 
employed, and has been without work for a long time is not a happy one. 
In some of our homes, the women are the chief source of support. You can well 
imagine the effect this has upon the husband’s self-respect. 

Many of our families have to take public assistance. It is their only means 
of staying alive. They do not want this aid. They do not want money from 
others. They want work; but there is none. The result is a tremendous loss 
of dignity and the development of a variety of complexes. 

You need only walk around our towns and see the social ills which the long 
period of unemployment causes. Men hanging around the streets aimlessly 
during the day. A noticeable amount of drunkenness exists, and so on. 

All of these social ills stem mainly from the hopelessness which people are 
beginning to feel in this area. We are and have been in serious trouble for a 
long time. But the most basic sort of assistance to put us back on our feet 
is denied us. 

Before I get into that aspect, I should like to tell you briefly what an un- 
employed person or family receives in this area. A worker gets from $10 to $35 
a week for 30 weeks when he is unemployed. This is a good amount, compared to 
what some other States of the Nation pay, but it still is not sufficient for anything 
more than a bare subsistence. Further, we have problems with arbitrary dis- 
qualifications and other situations which prevent a worker, at times, from 
receiving compensation. 

Once the 30 weeks of unemployment compensation are over and the worker 
still has no job, he is really in serious trouble. He has exhausted his unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. All he has left now are handouts of relatives 
and friends, or the public assistance. 

Public assistance is an important factor in our community. It is keeping a lot 
of people alive, who otherwise would have literally no money for food. But 
people are not happy receiving it. It provides them with insufficient amounts 
of money. And they pay a heavy toll in their loss of pride for receiving it. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not in any way criticizing the public 
assistance office. It has done an excellent job under the circumstances. The 
meagerness of the payments and the loss of the recipient’s pride is beyond their 
ability to do anything about it. This is simply part of the nature of the 
problem. 

Let us take the example of a family of five to see what payments are made. 
For a period of a month, this family will receive $25.40 for food, clothing, 
and incidentals for the husband and wife. The two children, between the ages 
of 5 and 17, will receive $27.40 each a month. The child under 5 years of age 
will receive $18.40 a month. 

In addition, the family will get $27.80 for rent, $11.20 for fuel and utilities. 
The total amount which this family of five receives from public assistance is 
$163 a month. 

A family on public assistance generally receives much less than half of its 
income before the economic disaster of prolonged unemployment hit. 

What can be done to help Fayette County? 

Frankly, we are doing the best we can to help ourselves. But our efforts 
are frankly not enough. 

Business and civic-minded persons of the county have joined together in an 
organization for the past 4 years to raise funds to attract new business here, 
purchase land and construct buildings for companies who would come here. 
We, of the AFL-CIO Central Labor Union, have cooperated closely with this 
group. This spring, we began our own industrial fund drive. This drive is not 
in competition with the one of business, but works cooperatively with it. 
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I believe the activities of our unions to attract new business demonstrates 
that labor in this area is hardly hostile to industry. We have the facilities, 
the manpower for new industry. We welcome new business to come here. As 
I have said, we cannot do the job ourselves, however. We need help from 
the Federal Government. I am certain you will find a unanimity of opinion on 
that point here, and the help we so desperately need is required as soon as 
possible. The day before yesterday is already too late, as you can see from 
the suffering in our area. 

May I therefore recommend to you to urge Congress to speedily approve the 
following legislation : 

1. We desperately need the enactment of the depressed areas or area 
redevelopment bill. We need meaningful legislation on that point—legisla- 
tion which will provide sufficient funds for our area to bring in new 
industries. 

I cannot tell you how we felt when President Eisenhower vetoed the bill in 
1958. It was truly a stab in our back. We regret that the Senate and the 
House of Representatives’ Committee on Banking has watered down the de- 
pressed areas bill in the current session. Even more regrettable is that the 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition has blocked the bill in the Rules Committee. 

We look to Speaker Sam Rayburn to exercise the authority over the Rules 
Committee which he promised in January 1959 and bring the depressed areas 
bill out of the Rules Committee and on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
We sincerely hope the House will pass at least the bill reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. Although this measure is watered down, it is never- 
theless a step forward. 

2. We need more surplus food here. Quite frankly, it is impossible for 
us to understand why surplus food is rotting in Government warehouses 
while people go hungry here. We are told that Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, is a religious person. Then, how in the world can he 
refuse us sufficient surplus Government food to provide a balanced diet for 
people who are going hungry? 

It seems a truly mixed-up world when one of our major national problems is 
the great amount of surplus foods which the Government is accumulating. At 
the same time, people are literally going hungry here. Yet the Federal Govern- 
ment refuses to make available food that would make a balanced diet in our 
area. 

3. We need legislation to improve the unemployment compensation. Bach 
time, we attempt to improve our State law, organized business weeps bitter 
tears that we will destroy the opportunity for bringing new industry into 
our area. 

All right, then let us meet the problem with Federal legislation to provide 
Federal standards for unemployment compensation. We strongly urge the en- 
actment of the measure introduced in the U.S. House of Representatives by 
Representatives Machrowicz, Karsten, and others, and in the Senate by Senators 
Kennedy, McCarthy, and others. In fact, we want to thank the chairman of 
this committee for the excellent work he has done on behalf of this much-needed 
legislation. 

4. Also, we need a variety of legislation which will meet particular prob- 
lems of our area and make jobs available. We need a school construction, 
housing construction and road construction program. We need a public 
works program. We need legislation to increase the minimum wage and 
extend the Fair Labor Standards Act coverage. 

If this legislative program sounds like a big order, I can only say that the 
circumstances hardly make it unreasonable. Our situation is desperate. Our 
problems have been allowed to become worse and worse. As a result, the size 
of the needed remedies have increased. 

In closing, I beg this committee not to heed the cries you have heard from 
some parts of business, I understand from newspaper reports that the repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce who appeared before you in Wash- 
ington asked you to do nothing. In fact, the news stories quoted him as testify- 
ing that some unemployment was a good thing. 

This is a fantastic statement for a human being to make. Is suffering of 
thousands, tens of thousands, millions of people a good thing? Have some 
people in our Nation become so cold, so hardhearted? Have the teachings of 
Christ and of the great men of other religions become meaningless? 
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On behalf of labor in Fayette County, I plead with you to look around this 
area. Look at what is happening to our area, to our people. Look at the human 
suffering that is about us without any of our people being to blame. 

Please help us. It is the responsibility of our Federal Government to aid us. 
We do not seek handouts. We seek only some legislation which will heip us put 
ourselves back on our feet. 

Our Government spends billions and tens of billions in subsidies for big busi- 
ness—craft, shipping, publishing, ete. It provides tax benefits for many of our 
wealthiest industries, such as oil, and for our wealthiest corporation executives. 

It is hardly too much to ask for some pump-priming help for the jobless and 
hungry of Fayette County. 

Senator Ciark. The next witness is Mrs. Frances Hutchinson, the 
secretary of the board of the Fayette County Department of Public 
Assistance. ; 

Mrs. Hutchinson, you ought to be an expert on this subject, and I 
am sure you are. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANCES P. HUTCHINSON, SECRETARY, 
FAYETTE COUNTY BOARD OF ASSISTANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
KENNETH MOSER 


Mrs. Hurcutnson. Thank you, Senator Clark. I am glad to be 
able to be here to speak. 

I am speaking for Attorney Johns, who is president of our board of 
public assistance, but who is in Federal court today and could not 
come. I have a copy of my report. 

Senator Ciark. It will be printed in the record then at this point. 

Mrs. Hurcutinson. So I will deal with the high spots of the posi- 
tion here. 

Senator Crark. We will be happy to have you follow that pro- 
cedure. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE LOAD 


Mrs. Hurcutnson. Fayette County has long depended upon the 
coal industry to provide employment for the majority of its residents. 

Due to the depletion of the coal supply in this county and the 
absence of other industries to absorb the unemployed, a great many of 
our employable persons are now dependent upon public assistance to 
provide the necessities of life for themselves and their families. 

In July 1958 there were 5,444 families, or a total of 14,561 persons, 
receiving public assistance in Fayette County. This represented 8.4 
preet of the county population, for which the cost was $473,700 per 
month. 

In July of 1959, or 1 year later, the number of families receiving 
assistance increased to 5,934 families, or 15,939 persons. This repre- 
sented 9.2 percent of the county population at a cost of $569,700 per 
month, approximately $100 per iemily. 

Senator Ciark. Those, I think, are very significant figures, because 
they indicate to me that the recovery from the recession had little, if 
any, effect upon the public assistance load in Fayette County. 

Mrs. Hurcurnson. None whatsoever, and the back years indicate a 
gradual increase rather than a decrease. This is approximately a 
hundred dollars per family. 

Senator Crark. To make it clear, let me ask you again, is it true 
that your records show the public assistance load is not responsive to 
changes in the economy in terms of prosperity or recession ? 
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Mrs. Hurcutnson. No, not in Fayette County. 

Due to the strike in the steel industry, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the assistance rolls. As of October 13, 1959, there was a total 
of 7,005 families, or 20,616 persons, receiving assistance in the county, 
the highest rate in any county in Pennsylvania. We are at the top. 

Senator CiarK. Now, the figures you just gave me were before the 
strike ? 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. Before the strike. I am giving you these to 
show just a little difference. As of October 13, 1959, there was a total 
of 7,005 families, or 20,616 persons, receiving assistance in the county. 

Just for your information, I might add that as of October 13, we had 
699 strike cases, and, of course, that means that we have 699 people 
going out of our county for employment because of—most of them 
going to the steel district in Pittsburgh. 

On October 1, 1958, there were 1,562 employable persons receiving 
assistance—388 of this group are under 25 years of age, and they have 
known nothing but assistance since their childhood. 

Seven hundred and fourteen are between 25 and 44 years of age; 
457 are between 45 and 65 years of age, and 3 are past 65 years of age. 

Senator Ciark. These are all employable? 

Mrs. Hurcurnson. All employable, 1,562. As of October 1, 1959, 
the unemployed persons receiving assistance increased to 2,795 persons. 
That is almost double. This excludes 699 striking steelworkers cur- 
rently receiving assistance. That is an increase from 1,562 to 2,795 
in 1 year of employable persons. 

A great many of the employables under 25 years of age come from 
families who have been on assistance for many years. It is this eve 
= 25 to 44 years of age group that we are primarily concernec 
with. 

This agency has encouraged and aided many persons to accept em- 
ployment outside the county and State, because there was no em- 
ployment in our county. 

And this has been a factor, of course, in the declining population of 
the county. 

Senator Ciark. Are these people leaving Fayette County or are 
they commuting outside the State? 

Mrs. Hurcutnson. Some are leaving and some are commuting and 
this brings up another problem that we have. 

If a family has been on assistance and we have secured work for 
them and they go out to another State or county, another State par- 
ticularly, and are laid off there and within a certain period of time 
they can come back and receive assistance. 

But if a family goes out of the State and is laid off, they lose their 
chance for assistance when they come back, because they hoe left— 
and that is one great area that we need assistance in, either by legis- 
lation or otherwise. 

Senator Crarx. Of course, what happens to them depends to some 
extent on what State they goto? 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. Yes. Although they lose their residence in 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator Crark. Yes. 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. It can readily be seen that the assistance rolls 
of this county consist not only of the aged, the needy children, and 
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the physically or mentally ill persons, but many employable persons 
who should, if possible, be given an opportunity to provide for them- 
selves and their families through gainful employment. This op- 
portunity is not provided in Fayette County at this time. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hutchinson. I would 
like to get your thought on the adequacy of the surplus food program 
insofar as it affects your work in public assistance. 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. Well, I am not really able to give you real defi- 
nite answers on that, because I have nothing to do with that. I know 
we are receiving that help, some of our families, and I think it is very 
well worthwhile. 

Senator Crark. But you are not sufficiently closely connected with 
it to be able to advise whether it is adequate, whether the diet is varied 
enough, and to what extent it takes some part of the load ? 

Mrs. Hurcurinson. I am sure it is not adequate. 

Senator Crarx. And does it take a perceptible amount of the fi- 
nancial load off the county board of assistance ? 

Mrs. Hurcurnson. I would not say perceptible. It would take 
some load, but not sufficient. We have noticed no difference, I am sure. 
I think I am correct in that. 

Mr. Moser, whom I took along to answer some of the details, may 
add something. 

Senator CrarK. Do you have any comment on the present system 
of Federal aid which, as you know, is limited to categories. Do you 
think it would be wiser if it were extended to cover general assistance 
as well as the special categories ? 

Mrs, Hurcninson. I feel very definitely yes. Yes, it should be 
extended to cover all. I think it means quite a lot particularly in 
standards set up and a job well worth doing with Federal aid for all. 
Particularly now, for instance, we have the RWP program that you 
may have heard of. 

Senator Ciark. RWP stands for what? 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. It is the work project program and, of course, 
that cannot be applied to any type of assistance that has Federal aid, 
because they do not accept it, it can only be applied to general assist- 
ance cases. It makes it a very unfair type of aid in work projects. 

Senator CiarK. Do your general assistance recipients get the same 
a allowance that the aid-to-dependent children and families 
do?’ 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. No, there is a slight difference, I believe, am I 
not correct, Mr. Moser, there is a slight difference in that ? 

Senator Ciark. Which gets the higher, the ADC? 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. Old age, of course, gets the higher. 

Senator Crark. Yes. Old age. Do you have any facts which 
would help us determine what proportion of the people receiving 
public assistance have first exhausted their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits before they come to you? 
seat Hurcuinson. I am not sure of that. I might call on Mr. 

oser. 

Senator Ctark. Why don’t you come up here, Mr. Moser. 

What I would like to know is whether you have any information 
which would indicate what percentage of your public assistance family 
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units have exhausted unemployment compensation payable to the prin- 
cipal wage earner before they come to you for public assistance. 

fr. Moser. We don’t, I don’t have that here. But I can say that 
we have a great many of them who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation before they come to us. In addition to that, we 
supplement a lot of families who are receiving unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Senator CiarK. Well, now, do you have any views on whether the 
public assistance requirements for turning over property as a method 
of repaying public assistance grants is a socially sound provision; 
do you have any thoughts on that ? 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. I have some controversial thoughts, probably. 

Senator Ciark. Well, that is what we are here for, to hear all sides 
of the case. 

Mrs. Hurcutnson. Senator, I have a great deal of feeling that fam- 
ilies should be responsible for members of their family, and as the 
law stands today, I don’t feel that it is too upsetting. We are not 
asking anybody to leave their family group, their family home until 
the old people have died and also the children have reached the age 
of 18, and | think if any group, any child in a group is willing to pay 
that much money toward the support of their family, that is all right. 
But I think the law as it stands today is all right. 

Senator Ciark. There is quite a controversy throughout the coun- 
try onthis. I will not burden you with it here. 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. But there are lots of States in the South and West 
which take a very different point of view of family responsibilities. 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Yes, that is correct. I think that is true. But 
I still feel myself, there are members of our board who feel differently 
from me, but I want to say to you, however, that I have not seen that 
that has presented a great deal of problems in our program. 

Senator Ctark. We sometimes are told that fathers are deserting 
their families in order to make their children eligible for ADC. Have 
you seen any evidence of that ? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Not wholesale evidence. I imagine there are a 
few cases, but I don’t believe 

Senator Cuark. This is not a widespread problem ? 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. I don’t believe I have seen anything of that type. 
There could be several, but I do not believe that. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you very much. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morcan. No questions. 

Senator CiarK. Mr. Batt. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Moser and Mrs. Hutchinson. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Hutchinson follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRANCES P. HutrcHInson 


Fayette County has long depended upon the coal industry to provide employ- 
ment for the majority of its residents. 

Due to the depletion of the coal supply in this county and the absence of other 
industries to absorb the unemployed, a great many of our employable persons 
are now dependent upon public assistance to provide the necessities of life for 
themselves and their families. 

In July 1958 there were 5,444 families, or a total of 14,561 persons, receiving 
public assistance in Fayette County. This represented 8.4 percent of the county 
population, for which the cost was $473,700 per month. In July of 1959, or 1 
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year later, the number of families receiving assistance increased to 5,934 families, 
or 15,939 persons. This represented 9.2 percent of the county population at a 
cost of $569,700 per month, approximately $100 per family. 

Due to the strike in steel industry, there has been a sharp increase in the 
assistance rolls. As of October 13, 1959, there was a total of 7,005 families, or 
20,616 persons, receiving assistance in the county. When the strike is terminated, 
it is anticipated that approximately 10 percent of the county population will 
remain on the public assistance rolls—highest rate in any county in Pennsylvania. 

On October 1, 1958, there were 1,562 employable persons receiving assistance— 
888 of this group are under 25 years of age, 714 are between 25 and 44 years 
of age, 457 are between 45 and 65 years of age, and 3 are past 65 years of age. 
As of October 1, 1959, the unemployed persons receiving assistance increased to 
2,795 persons; this excludes 699 striking steelworkers currently receiving assist- 
ance. 

A great many of the employables under 25 years of age come from families 
who have been on assistance for many years. It is this group and the 25 to 44 
years of age group that we are primarily concerned with. 

This agency has encouraged and aided many persons to accept employment 
outside the county and State. This has been a factor in the declining population 
of the county. 


It can readily be seen that the assistance rolls of this county consist not only 
of the aged, the needy children, and the physically or mentally ill persons, but 
many employable persons who should, if possible, be given an opportunity to 
provide for themselves and their families through gainful employment. This 
opportunity is not provided in Fayette County at this time. 

As of October 13, 1959, there have bean 699 strike cases authorized (steel). 

Senator Cuark. Mr. John Crane, director of the Fayette County 
Planning and Zoning Commission. 

Mr. Crane, it is a pleasure to see you here as a county planning and 
zoning official. There are some counties we go to where they don’t 
exist. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CRANE, DIRECTOR, FAYETTE COUNTY 
PLANNING AND ZONING COMMISSION 


Mr. Crane. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Morgan, my name is 
John M. Crane, and I am the director of the Fayette County Planning 
and Zoning Commission. My appearance before this committee is to 
give you some idea of the status of planning in the Fayette County 
area. The planning program for Fayette County was initiated in 
1956, at which time an advisory committee was formed to study the 
planning needs of the area. From this, a program was formulated, a 
commission appointed, and a director hired. 

Senator CLarx. Mr. Crane, just as a matter of interest, would you 
tell us your educational background and qualifications for this job? 

Mr, Crane. My experience in the field has been approximately 10 
years, I have a bachelor’s degree and master’s degree from the Penn 
State University. My experience in Pennsylvania has been mostly of 
recent origin. 

Most of my work has been throughout the Middle West and the Far 
West. 

Senator Crark. Would you agree with the opinion that I am 
hazarding that qualified planners are in short supply ? 

Mr. Crane. Yes; they are definitely in short supply. 

Senator Ciark. If you will just proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Crane. Certainly. 
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One of the first measures undertaken was the enactment of subdivi- 
sion regulations and a zoning ordinance, on an interim basis, to guide 
and control land development in Fayette County. 

In order to assist the county in carrying out its planning program, 
the commission, late in 1957, requested from the Federal Government, 
under section 701 of the Housing Act, funds which have aided in 
accelerating the planning program of the county. 

These funds have been used for the study of population, land use, 
economy, and housing conditions of the county with an aim toward 
developing a county land-use plan and the necessary regulatory meas- 
ures to carry out the plan. 

The funds initially subscribed for are nearly exhausted. Because 
of limited county finances, it is expected that additional funds will be 
requested from the Federal Government in the near future to continue 
the planning program. 

Future plans for the county include the preparation of a housing 
renewal plan, a thoroughfare plan, a school plan, and a plan for parks 
and recreation. The county planning commission is the only plan- 
ning body equipped with a staff to carry out long-range sluballe 
objectives. In addition to the county planning commission, sever: 
communities have planning programs. All have used or expect to use 
funds for planning assistance, under section 701 of the Housing Act, 
distributed by the Commonwealth. 

Uniontown, the largest municipality in the county, and Perryopolis 
have completed community plans. Connellsville, the second largest 
commmunity in the county, and Brownsville have portions of their 
community plans completed. 

The communities of Masontown and Dunbar have initiated planning 
programs. 

URBAN REDEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


Senator CuarK. Have there been any applications for urban rede- 
velopment grant authorizations in the county ? 

Mr. Crane. Yes, there have been. Urban renewalwise, if I might 
digress on that scope, we have completed, I would say, outside of the 
larger communities in Pennsylvania, that meaning Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, one of the first projects, totally completed here in Union- 
town. It is a very small site, and it was wholly used with Federal 
funds. We have at the present time another project in Uniontown, 
the so-called R-5 project, the Hollow, we have one in Brownsville 
for which we have Federal funds, grants have been made, but the 
funds from the State which are used on a matching basis are not 
available. 

We have another program up in Connellsville. 

Senator Ciark. Are these projects primarily residential redevel- 
opment or are some of these commercial and industrial ? 

Mr. Crane. Some of the reuses of the projects have been for com- 
mercial purposes. Most of the projects have been for commercial or 
industrial purposes and for the provision of parking space in down- 
town areas. 

We have several other communities in Fayette County which are 
interested in planning but have not carried forth any of their plan- 
ning program; Belle Vernon and Ohiopyle and Frairchance. Out of 
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the 19 incorporated communities I have listed 9 which have some form 
of planning activity going on. 

enator Ciark. What effect, if any, do you think this planning ac- 
tivity has on the employment situation in the county ? 

Mr. Crane. The effect of the planning activity has this effect, in my 
estimation: We are attempting to use upgrading measures, and if I 
might continue on here, Senator 

Senator Ciark. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Crane. You might get the picture here a little better. 

In 1950, the county population was 189,899, or 270.2 persons per 
square mile; 30.7 percent of the people or 48,567 were classified as 
urban people; 8.3 percent or 15,903 persons were classed as rural; 61 
percent or 125,420 persons were classed as rural nonfarm individuals. 

Of the 52,869 dwelling units in the county, a total of 31,713 were 
classed as rural nonfarm units. Of this latter number, only 9,619 units 
or 30.4 percent were classed as standard. The remainder either lacked 
some normal household facilities or were dilapidated to some degree. 

Senator Cuark. Would you give us the total of unsafe or unsani- 
tary housing, substandard housing? 

Mr. Crane. That would be approximately 22,000 dwelling units or 
30 percent of the rural nonfarm units. 

enator CxiarK. Do you have comparable figures for the urban 
housing? i 

Mr. Crane. Not with me, but I can make them available to you i 
you so desire. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to have them in the record, if you can 
get them to me. 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Suppose you direct a letter to me and I will place 
it in the record. 

(The table referred to above follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Conditions of housing, Fayette County, Pa., 1950 


Urban Rural Rural nonfarm Total 


Number | Percent} Number | Percent} Number |Percent} Number | Percent 


Number of dwelling units...| 17,168 | 100.0 3,988 | 100 
Adequate dwelling units. 70.5 988 24 
Inadequate ! or dilapidated 

dwelling units 5, 29. 5 3, 000 75. 


. 0 31,713 | 100.0 52, 869 100.0 
.8 9, 619 30. 4 22,711 43.0 
2 


22, 094 69. 6 30, 158 57.0 


1 Inadequate dwelling units include those with only cold running water, no running water, and lacking 
private bathroom facilities. 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1950, 


Mr. Crane. These 125,000 persons who live in 32,000 dwelling units 
are scattered throughout 800 square miles of Fayette County. The 
problem of providing urban-type services to these people in the form 
of schools, highways, water and sewage facilities, and other municipal 
facilities is a difficult one. There is no other county in Pennsylvania, 
within the immediate range of Fayette County’s population size or 
larger, which has a comparable distribution of its population. 

Fayette County’s problems are unique here in Peaenyivenie and 
require specialized treatment. The county finds itself in a situation 
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of providing for a large rural nonfarm population, most of which 
is inadequately housed and reluctant to sever strong community ties 
by moving from the area. 

oe CuarK. If these people are rural and nonfarm, what do 
they do? 

Mr. Crane. They live principally in mining communities, little 
small clusters of communities. 

A series of programs—— 

Senator Crark. Many of these communities being in locations 
where the mines are shut down? 

Mr. Crane. Yes; you visited some this morning. 

Senator Ciark. I saw some of the worst housing I have ever seen 
in my life, too. 

Mr. Crane. We have it here. 

Senator Crark. And we have about the worst in Philadelphia 
slums, and some of the housing out here is just about as bad. 

Mr. Crane. Well, Senator, being born and raised in Philadelphia, 
I know what you are talking about, but I think we have some pretty 
bad ones here. 

Senator CLark. You can compete. 

Mr. Crane. A series of programs designed to provide new employ- 
ment opportunities and to create a desirable living environment have 
been instituted. 

However, because of the magnitude of the problems, local efforts 
have not made the necessary impact on the problems. As a result, 
unemployment continues to grow, and the living environment con- 
tinues to be neglected. To aid in the correction of these problems, 
Federal assistance is needed. 

Current Federal legislation provides solutions for many urban and 
rural problems, but no adequate legislation is available to cope with 
problems of the persons in the rural nonfarm category. 

Some of the suggestions that might—that I have to offer include, 
first, broadening of the urban-renewal provisions of the Housing Act 
to include rural nonfarm housing. The current Federal legislation 
is confined to municipal boundaries in the solution of housing 
problems. 

Second, the availability of Federal funds for local planning assist- 
ance, you might be aware of this, Senator, the amount allocated in 
the present Housing Act will not be sufficient in its subsequent dis- 
tribution to carry forward the pianning programs of those Fayette 
County communities that have requested funds, and their programs 
are being held up because there won’t be sufficient funds available. 

Senator CiarK. We did what we could, you know, but there were 
two presidential vetoes and we had to take what we could get. 

Mr. Crane. I am just bringing this out. This is a problem plan- 
ningwise. 

Third, the availability of Federal funds for a demonstration proj- 
ect to study the particular problems of the rural nonfarm persons of 
this area. 

I believe an intensive and detailed study of the sociological and eco- 
nomic aspects of the rural nonfarm population of this area should be 
undertaken to ascertain their goals and objectives. 
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We ought to know what these people and these areas want to do 
whether they want to live here, whether they want to stay here, and 
if they want to stay here, we have to plan for them. That is my be- 
lief, and we can only do this by making a detailed study of these par- 
ticular areas. 

Senator Ciark. On the basis of a very cursory knowledge acquired 
only over the course of the Jast 3 years, I would hazard a guess they 
do want to stay, and I have been unable to think of anything except 
to bring new industry in, and I wonder if you can. 

Mr. Crane. That is what we are attempting to do through the in- 
dustrial development program. Quite obviously the decision has 
been made on the part of these people to stay here in this area. 

We have to provide some means of employment to them. I think 
the industrial development aspect is one thing, bringing industry. 

We have another aspect, I don’t know if it has been mentioned here, 
of developing this area for recreation, similar to the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania. 

If we can develop this area for recreation, possibly some oppor- 
tunity could be available along that line. 

Senator Ciark. How does the recreational potential compare with 
that of the Poconos or the northern tier ? 

Mr. Cranez. Well, the advantage of the Poconos which it has over 
this area is because they are further developed. I think we have the 
natural beauty here, but we have no services available for recreation, 
and I think that some strides could be made toward that. 

We have been giving tentative thinking to the possibility of a Fed- 
eral park in this area, some type of facility of that nature. 

Senator CiarKx. Do you have a lot of open land ? 

Mr. Crane. We have a tremendous amount of mountain area. If I 
might cite some figures, our county is about 800 square miles, approxi- 
mately half of that is in mountain area. 

Senator Cuark. Is most of that owned by the State? 

Mr. Crane. Portions of it are owned by the State. 

—- Criark. And some of it by lumber companies, logging com- 

anies 
7 Mr. Crane. A lot of it is owned by private individuals, and it is just 
vacant forest, vacant land so far as we are concerned, but used for 
forest purposes with no raw materials being extracted from that 
area, 

Senator CtarKk. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Crane. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. Let me ask your professional views as to whether 
you think a solution which would merely abandon these people on 
the theory that they ought to go somewhere else and find a job 
is acceptable from a planning point of view. 

Is this a social objective or do you get into social objectives in 
planning? 

Mr. Crane. To some degree, we do. The character of the people, 
and this is one of the things that I am asking for in the way of a 
demonstration grant is to study just by moving these people—they 
have very strong community ties in these areas. They want to stay 
there. They have their churches, their schools, they have been brought 
up in those areas, they wish to remain there. To what degree—— 
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Senator Ciark. I know they do, but do you think it is an obliga- 
tion of the Government in this modern world to give them an op- 
portunity to remain here and get a job or do you think their wishes 
should be disregarded, as some witnesses have indicated ? 

Mr. Crane. In this respect, I think we are still the United States, 
and I think their decision to remain in the area, they are citizens of 
the United States, they wish to remain in the area, and they wish to be 
here. I think that some opportunity should be made available to 
them. If we cannot do it privately, maybe we need Government as- 
sistance to help them remain in this area. 

Senator Ciark. You do not think we should repeat the experience 
of the ghost mining towns in the West, where, when the gold and silver 
ran out, the town just folded up and quit ? 

Mr. Crane. In many respects, Senator, that problem is not paral- 
lel with what we have here. It is not typical. I have had some ex- 
perience with that. Most of the people who came into ghost towns 
are kind of transients in nature. These people are family oriented 
people. They build their entire family. 

These other people, the West that you spoke of, are people who are 
ae single and could easily be moved. The people in this area 

ave developed families and have strong social ties here. 

Senator CxrarK. In other words, these communities have very deep 
roots in Fayette County going back a long time. 

Mr. Crane. Definitely. You can very easily check on these things, 
this aspect of the generations that beiteteen here. Even though some 
immigrants have come over here as early as 1850, those families are 
still here. The roots of those families are still here. 

This is not the same thing as out in the West, where perhaps a per- 
son came in and within 5 years after the resources were exhausted, they 
moved to some other location. 

Senator CiarK. Now, in connection with your planning work, have 
you any view as to the provision for public facilities loans and grants 
in the area redevelopment bill? In other words, in trying to plan for 
industrial development, is it your view that local resources are ade- 
quate to provide the public facilities such as access roads, water supply, 
sewage disposal, and the like? 

Mr. Crane. I think we are falling short on that, on those needs. 
This is one of the problems I brought up. We need to do that kind of 
thing. If we are going to have sound industrial areas, we need to get 
some assistance in oe the necessary roads and providing the 
necessary water to be used in those plants, and so on. 

We need that kind of assistance. 

Senator Crark. And this is because the tax base and the local re- 
sources are inadequate to provide those facilities themselves, without 
assistance ? 

Mr. Crane. That is right, Senator. As a matter of fact, we are 
having a hard go even maintaining our planning operations. 

Each year the amount of revenue available to the county continually 
diminishes, and we are fighting for our small appropriation of the 
total county budget, which becomes a problem. 

Senator CrarK. Could you get, for the record, a statement of the 
ee “se oa going back 10 years, so we can see jnst what the 
trend 1s 
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Mr. Crane. I think that can be done. 

Senator Criark. If you direct that to me at Washington, I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Crane. Certainly, Senator. 

(The table referred to above follows :) 


TABLE 2.—County of Fayette, Pa. 


Real estate Current and 

assessed Millage occupation Total Expendi- 
valuation for general real estate receipts ? tures 4 
(millions) ! purposes 3 tax collec- 


$511, 958 $1, 920, 639 $1, 787, 749 
600, 490 1, 866, 860 1, 944, 554 
603, 523 1, 645, 344 1, 587, 374 
572, 807 2, 239, 409 2, 036, 588 
658, 448 1, 660, 028 1, 639, 135 
661, 434 1, 969, 568 1, 946, 885 
660, 864 1, 759, 878 1, 727, 126 
594, 653 1, 774, 747 1, 628, 229 
592, 604 1, 379, 730 1, 387, 766 
667, 679 2, 120, 644 2, 003, 051 
719, 700 1, 902, 762 2, 030, 467 


SyIAIAI]S 
PSESSS Kee 
RRR OC 


1 Does not include millage levied for the sinking fund or for the institution district. Does not include mill- 
age levied on occupations and personal property. 

2 Does not include amounts retained as commissions by tax collectors. 

3 Does include transfers between funds and temporary loans as receipts, but not cash balances. 

* Does not include institution district. Does include transfers between funds and the repayment of tem- 
porary loans as expenditures. 

5 Reassessment program initiated. 

6 Estimated. 


HISTORIC SITES 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Crane, you feel, with the historic sites we have 
up in the mountains like Fort Necessity, Braddock’s grave, and the 
grave of General Jumonville, that the available area would make a 
good Federal park ? 

Mr. Crane. I think that is right, Congressman. To even expand 
on that idea, as you may or may not know, Washington, in his early 
travels through this area, has left tremendous historic sites. 

Senator CLark. He slept here? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Crane. He slept all over the place. [Laughter.] And we 
have, for example, up in Perryopolis, the grist mill that was owned 
and operated by Washington as the only thing left now being rubble. 
It is that type of thing. We have plenty of historic sites here and it 
certainly hasn’t been—the development of it hasn’t even begun to 
take place. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Crane, you realize that recently the State has 
made some movement to return the ground around Fort Necessity 
and make it available to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Crane. I have heard of that. 

Mr. Morean. And next year there will possibly be Federal legis- 
lation introduced along that line. 
ea Crane. I wish they would take a pretty big chunk of it, if 
they do. 

wr Crark. The Congressman can rely on my support in that 
effort. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crane. It isa pleasure to be here, sir. 
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Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Crane. 
(The article referred to above follows :) 


[New York Times, Oct. 18, 1959] 
LAUREL HIGHLANDS, Pa., AS NEw RESORT AREA 
THREE COUNTIES IN ALLEGHENY REGION STRESS FALL HUNTING, WINTER SPORTS 


(By Robert D. John) 


LicoNiIer, Pa.—An intensive publicity campaign aimed at making one of the 
East’s newest vacation areas into one of the most popular has been started by 
a group of businessmen in Somerset, Westmoreland, and Fayette Counties of 
southwest Pennsylvania. The 2,000-square mile region, known as Laurel High- 
lands, is centered on this Allegheny Mountains town, just off U.S. 30 at the 
intersection of State Route 711, and can be reached from New York City in 
about 6 hours via the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Turnpikes. 

The group, operating under the name Laurel Highlands, Inc., first went into 
action about 2 years ago when the effects of the coal mining decline began to be 
felt locally. It was not until this year, however, that enough funds were raised 
to hire a full-time director to conduct a national promotion program. Now 
plans are underway to make the area as well known as the State’s Pocono 
Mountains to the north. 

HUNTING GROUNDS 


Attention is being focused this fall and winter on the foliage displays, on 
hunting in an area where Delaware, Shawnee, and Iroquois braves hunted and, 
in particular, on skiing at various centers. 

As the summer heat gives way to the invigorating chill of autumn, the wood- 
land foliage becomes a riot of color. Throughout this month foliage tours are 
popular with individuals and organized groups. 

The deer hunting season begins November 30 and continues until December 12, 
but there is a special bow-and-arrow hunting period from now through October 
80 when archers can test their skill. Small game such as ruffed grouse, turkey, 
rabbits, and squirrels can be hunted from October 31 to November 28. License 
fee for out-of-State hunters is $20. 

Anglers can fish for bass in mountain streams and lakes from January through 
March and for trout from April 15 to September 5. 

The State is now developing a fisherman’s “dream lake” in a wooded area 
noted for its natural beauty near Mount Davis (3,313 feet) in Somerset County, 
highest peak in the Commonwealth. 

Attesting to the growing popularity of the area are the 400 acres of the Laurel 
Hill ski slopes at an altitude of 2,685 feet, 12 miles east of here, where annual 
snowfalls totaling 80 inches have offered an average of 51 days of skiing each 
winter. During last winter, more than 30,000 people visited the 16 slopes and 
trails which have 6 rope tows, a T-bar chair lift, and snowmaking equipment. 
The season runs from December 1 to April 1, during which nearby hotels and 
aun have available about 2,000 beds each night, ranging in price from $2.50 
to $10. 
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Other areas in which skiing is available are Seven Springs Farm, 16 miles 
west of Somerset on State Route 381, and—to a less extent—Stoughton Lakes 
on State Route 30 near Jennerstown. 

Seven Springs, a year-round resort, has accommodations for 350 people in 
dormitories, rooms, efficiency apartments and cabins. In addition to skiing on 
three open slopes and a dozen trails, there is skating, tobogganing, and sleigh 
rides. Facilities include two Poma lifts and plans are underway for installing 
a double chair lift and snow-making equipment in readiness for this season. 
Stoughton Lakes has no lifts, but can accommodate 150 people who visit the area 
to ski on surrounding slopes. 

A group of Pittsburgh investors plans to begin work this fall on a $1 million 
year-round resort community at Jennerstown. The project will include motel 
units, a cabana colony, restaurant and nightclub, swimming pool, art, and music 
centers and winter and summer sports facilities. 

Within a short distance of Ligonier is the Rolling Rock Country Club, scene of 
steeplechase races, and these facilities will soon be supplemented by a private 
golf course, now under construction, Which it is hoped, will attract national 
championship tournaments. 

PICNIC SITES 


There are four State parks in the area: Keystone, in Westmoreland County 
near Greensburg; Linn Run, less than 10 miles from here, and Kooser and Laurel 
Hill, to the south in Somerset County. All the parks have picnic and camping 
areas and trails for hiking. 

Rich in historical background, the three counties include such interesting 
sights as the reconstructed Fort Necessity, near Uniontown, where George Wasbh- 
ington fought his first battle of the French and Indian war in 1754, and rebuilt 
Fort Ligonier at Ligonier, where the French were decisively defeated in 1758. 

Visitors arriving in the region by car should leave the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
at Somerset, Donegal, or New Stanton. 

Allegheny Airlines has daily flights from Newark into Johnstown’s modern air- 
port, only 35 miles from the heart of the three-county region. 

Accommodations can be arranged through Laurel Highlands, Inc., Box 272, 
Uniontown, or the Somerset Travel Bureau, Somerset. 


Senator CuarKk. I understand that Father Rice has come in. We 
would be very happy to hear from you, Father. 
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Father, we certainly appreciate you coming in to give us your views. 
What we are interested in is unemployment in Fayette County, and 
what the Senate of the United States can do about it, if anything. 


STATEMENT OF REV. CHARLES 0. RICE, WASHINGTON CITY 
LABOR PRIEST 


Reverend Rice. Well, the unemployment in this county and in my 
_ county, in Washington, is considerable, and it has a very bad 
effect. 

I was asked to say some words about its effect on people, its socio- 
logical effect, and it interests me particularly, the bad effect unem- 
ployment has on families. More families than will be technically un- 
employed will be hurt by the situation, because in many cases the 
breadwinner, the man who personally should be the breadwinner, will 
have a job far beneath his normal talents. 

He will take something just to keep alive, and other people in the 
family will be taking some of his role, and that definitely will have an 
effect as it undermines parental discipline, particularly the respect 
that should be due to the father, which, as we know, has its difficulties 
in this country of ours anyway. 

And there is a terrible uncertainty in family life, and youngsters in 
areas where there is a lot of unemployment, when they grow up, they 
grow up with a timidity that you would not have in other places. 

They worry about a job, and they are not so sure of themselves, 
and even if they leave and go to another place, there is a chance, you 
know, that they won’t have the aggressiveness they should have or the 
surety or the sense of security that they should have as young Ameri- 
cans. 

However, it is an amazing thing that the unemployment, bad as it 
is, has not sapped or destroyed the spirit of the people in a community 
like this. The town of Uniontown and the other towns around, they 
rs not let themselves gotoseed. They are fighting and fighting very 

ard. 

Senator Cuark. There is a lot of pride around here. 

Reverend Rice. A tremendous lot of pride, and they have had this 
problem for a long while, and it honestly seems to me, Senator, that 
we have, the country has, a resource here in this area, in this com- 
munity, that has been built up with great traditions, this whole area 
that we have in these soft-coal counties in southwestern Pennsylvania, 
there is a great resource here in spirit and pride. 

There are institutions already built up, and I don’t think we can 
today just casually walk away from them and abandon them and say 
we can put a steel mill or some factory in a field some place and 
the ow will build up around it. What sort of community will 
that 

And these communities had their days when they were raw, young 
communities, without traditions, where they had their days when they 
had not much to give to the people living in them, and now that they 
are mature and can make a tremendous contribution to stability and 
to decency and to the morality of the citizens, and do things for family 
life, and that a settled community can do, it is a shame that, if we just 
abandon them or dismantle them. 
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Senator Ciark. Father, I take it then, it is your philosophy that 
there is an obligation on Government to create employment conditions 
which will make for a healthy community, is that correct? 

Reverend Rice. Well, I would put it even stronger. I would say 
that when you walk away from a settled community, you are aban- 
doning something of great worth. 

Senator CLtark. You would not favor letting the more or less jungle 
law of economics have its way and require the people to move else- 
where, because otherwise they will starve? 

Reverend Ricr. No, I think that is one of the foolish things we do 
when we do that. It seems to me what we have done in the past, 
be we did in the past, because we were not sociologically alert to 
things. 

But we have studied them and—— 

Senator Crark. Father, I agree with you, but I would like you to 
state as succinctly as you can why it is foolish. 

Reverend Rice. Well, which is it easier to do, to build a community 
or to build an industry? I say it is easier to build an industry than to 
build a community. 

And which are the things that have the roots, the plants or the 
people, the industrial plants or the people; which have the roots ? 

Which will do the most harm to society by uprooting; and shifting 
from sociology to economics, I honestly think that many of these indus- 
tries that go charging around the country looking for places to put 
their new industries, I think they are just caught up in sort of a move- 
ment, and I don’t think there is as much science and logic to their 
actions as they say there is. 

I think some of these people are playing at it like grade school kids 
playing at a project. 

Teadies Cuark. Father, how would you go about moving into this 
field of recreating this community, unless you do it by getting some 
more jobs which in turn means more industry ? 

Reverend Rice. You probably will have to change a great deal of 
thinking, but I think we should not rule out some subsidies on a gov- 
ernment level to industries which will come in to a place like this. 
We have had many studies, I don’t know whether the studies are 
imaginative or not. 

It should be induced by the Government, not just by the State, the 
State pulling itself up by the bootstraps, they should be induced and 
the advantages of a community like this are that it is mature in many 
ways, it is mature industrially. It has a mature labor force, and the 
people have, the person who would move an industry to a community 
like this, the people whom he would hire, would be used to working 
indoors. 

They would be used to confinement of factory work. They would be 
used to the discipline of factory work, and they also would not—they 
would be a community of workers who are familiar with organized 
labor, would not expect too much or too little. 

You would not have—if a new industry came in here, you would 
not have a long period, I mean, you would not have that brief period 
in which the industry could do whatever it wanted and make a great 
deal of money and exploit the pre, and then by the time it got 
them—maybe not make as much money as they think, then by the 
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time they got the people trained to be good workers and the people 
would get the sense of what organized labor is, and then have to fight 
a battle and get their noses bloodied. That business is all over in this 
area. 

Senator Crark. Then your thought is, Father, the passage of the 
secovennpeneet bill by the Congress would be a good thing for this com- 
munity ¢ 

Reverend Rice. I would say it was a step in the right direction. 

Senator CLark. Do you have any other specific recommendation ? 

Reverend Rice. Well, my hope is that some day they will give 
thought, it will require a great deal of change in our thinking, the 
would give thought to the idea of subsidies going to industries, Fed- 
eral ‘cree for industries, for these places where they would really 
work. 

In other words, move the industry into the market and where you 
have the workers. You lose something by the uprooting. 

We think in terms of, oh, pioneer spirit and all that, but the gold 
rush and the dashing after land, but there was a rawness and an 
ugliness about the pioneer spirit and it wasn’t all what you read, what 
you see in television and read in the comic books. 

Senator Crark. Some aspects of it were not particularly Christian, 
were they ? 

Reverend Rice. They were not only non-Christian—that is a slight 
understatement, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Father. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. No questions, Senator. It is always an honor to listen 
to a man who has spent his whole life as the Father has in helping 
his fellow man. 

Senator Crark. Is William B. Kania, from Waynesburg College, 
here? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES GABRIEL, WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, 
UNIONTOWN CENTER 


Mr. Gasrret. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Gabriel. Mr. Kania was unable to attend. 

Senator Crark. Would you give your full name to the stenog- 
— please, and also your occupation ? 

Mr. Gasriet. My name is James Gabriel. I am an instructor 
in history and government in Waynesburg College, Uniontown 
Center. And on that tack, Senator, Waynesburg College, Uniontown 
Center, wishes to express their appreciation for the opportunity to 
testify before this committee on a matter of great concern to our com- 
munities here. 

We feel in this statement, which I am about to read, and if you have 
any questions, I will try to answer them, but we feel that the college 
and particularly the center, is dealing in an intangible here in the 
ensuing statement. 

We feel that one of our pressing problems has been the exodus of 
college graduates and the degree pursuing students from this area, a 
factor which disturbs the leadership potential of our communities. 

The reason for their departures has been primarily economic—in- 
cluding a lack of opportunity for utilization of their abilities. 
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Stripped of this trained leadership, our community has a conspic- 
uous lack of young leadership. This alarming trend is most obvious 
in the professions and in skills which require some higher academic 
training. Obviously, then, we can ill afford to permit this migration 
of our young leaders. 

Another point worth mentioning, we feel, is that our degree-pur- 
suing students who need financial aid are also leaving, going to in- 
dustrial centers where work opportunities are available to assist them 
in their pursuit of education. The colleges in this area have helped 
considerably, thanks to liberal aid and scholarships, but the area is 
groaning for some help at an alarming rate. 

In sum, we feel the future of our community is in the hands of these 
young leaders and we must pay the price if, (1) we are to keep what 
graduates we already have; (2) maintain a level of ready financial aid 
to the needy student; or (3) provide employment for the parents in 
order to see that our high school graduates with college potential are 
not hampered because of filial responsibilities. 

Senator Ciark. How would you go about it? 

Mr. Gasriet. How would I go about what, sir? 

Senator Ciark. Retaining young leadership in the communities 
here rather than having it migrate elsewhere ? 

Mr. Gasrret. Well, sir, I think that some of the persons who testi- 
fied here previously have offered some alternatives to this mass mi- 
gration by families, and, of course, obviously, when families move out, 
they take their children with them, and since there is certainly a 
limited number of opportunities for these young leaders, if I may 
use the term, it is going to be obvious that the more progressive, the 
more aggressive, and the ones who have, so to speak, “the most on the 
ball” are going to where the opportunities are. 

Therefore, may I add, sir, depriving us of the real cream of the 
crop, so to speak. 

Senator came I completely agree with your diagnosis, and I am 
just wondering if you have any cure other than efforts which are 
pending to bring more industry and hence more jobs into the com- 
munities. Is there any other way of doing it? 

Mr. Gasriet. If you are referring to whether there is any other 
way to keep what industry we have here, and bring in new industry, 
my thoughts run along pretty much the same line as Father Rice’s, 
who just spoke previously here. 

In addition, I think that perhaps if at all possible, with the aid of 
the Federal and State Governments, some efforts made to subsidize 
not only industries which are willing to come in here, but industries 
that are already here. We have some industries which are already 
here, and I think from what I know about this community, and I have 
lived here all my life, too, we are in danger of losing what we have, 
in addition to what will not come here. 

Senator Crark. You are not disturbed at the suggestion that any 
governmental program to create further job opportunities in this 
community is un-American, socialistic, or the like? 

Mr. Gapsrret. Well, sir, again, if you are asking me as a matter of 
political philosophy, and I am not speaking in terms of the college, 
because I don’t know whether this is the college’s point of view, this 
is my point of view. 
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Senator CuiarKk. I would not want to have you fired as a result of 
your testimony here. 

Mr. Gasrtev. No, sir; I don’t think I will be fired. 

Senator Ciarx. You are talking to one of your trustees in Dr. Mor- 
gan, you know. 

Mr. Gaprie. Yes, sir; knowthat. [Laughter.] 

For myself, I am not against a reasonable subsidy for this area. 
Of course, I realize the limitations on a subsidization program and any 
type of pork barrel legislation always has its dangers. 

But I think we can invoke certainly a reasonable attitude toward a 
community which is as hard pressed as ours is here in this area. Some 
of the gentlemen who preceded me before this committee have pointed 
out, I think quiet well, the terrific rate of unemployment, the large rolls 
of assistance that are provided here in this community, and others, 
and I think that the subsidization program, that is a reasonable pro- 
gram, would certainly be acceptable to me personally. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much,sir. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. No questions, Senator, but I just want to say, Mr. 
Gabriel does a very good job over at the college center, and we are 
very proud of it. 

Senator Cuark. Is there anybody else in the audience who would 
like an opportunity to testify on this question of how we can cope 
with unemployment in this area? If not, we will recess the hearings 
pending the arrival of the Governor, who is due at 4 o’clock. 

I have here a letter from Mr. Frank H. Springer, which I will ask 
to have introduced into the record at this point. 

Several people have asked about copies of the printed hearings. 

If you want them and will write to me, at the Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C., I will be happy to see that you get copies. 
We will have a short recess until the Governor arrives. 
(A short recess was taken. ) 
(The letter from Mr. Springer is as follows :) 


Untontown, Pa., October 14, 1959. 


Hon. JoserH S. CLark. 

Dear SENATOR: At today’s meeting there are to be three U.S. Senators present. 
Please let we old retired people know what you intend to do to relieve our 
plight for it is next to impossible to live on our social-security pensions. 

If the wife of a retired man became eligible for her share of the pension it 
would help much. 

Please answer at today’s meeting for hundreds of us will be waiting for 
your answer. 

Sincerely yours, 
FraNK H. SPRINGER. 


Senator Crark. I have received statements from the Mount Pleas- 
ant Chamber of Commerce, the Connellsville Chamber of Commerce, 
the Uniontown Chamber of Commerce, the mayor of the city of 
Connellsville, and Adah Volunteer Fire Department. They will be 
inserted into the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF MOUNT PLEASANT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MOUNT PLEASANT, PA., 
Re AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


The intent of this report is to outline for you the need for economic assistance 
in the Mount Pleasant area. 

It is certainly common knowledge that the tri-State area of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and West Virginia, of which Mount Pleasant is an economic part, is one of 
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the most distressed areas of the United States. Ranging from giant industries, 
such as coal mining, down to the small businessman, there is a stagnant atmos- 
phere that stands badly in need of redevelopment. 

The cause of this distress is too broad to define in this brief statement, but 
the result is everywhere apparent: Unemployment, idle factories, vacant build- 
ings, closed mines, dead coke ovens. Here are several examples in the immediate 
Mount Pleasant area: 

1. The following coal mines have been closed for many years: Standard, Cen- 
tral, Calumet, and United. Once prosperous industries, the closure of these 
mines flooded this area with unemployed persons. These mines are not worked 
out, for lots of coal remains. They are simply shut down—no market. 

2. At Standard, Pa., there are 249 working coke ovens. (Once there was 
999). Of the 249, only 150 operate. 

3. One of the oldest glass companies in the United States is located in Mount 
Pleasant. This was once a major, full-time employer in this area. Now, due to 
foreign and domestic causes, all employment is on a reduced basis. 

It is difficult to assess the whole situation in Mount Pleasant at this time 
due to the current steel strike, which has affected all business and also because 
we are in a transitional period caused by the relocation of some industry. We 
expect that this industry will relieve our immediate neighborhood to some degree 
but it will not solve the total problem for this district. As for example: It has 
been reported that in one of these factories there are five applications on file 
for each job. Another example: 3 local high schools empty about 1,000 persons 
onto the local labor market each year. 

The above outline is brief but its import should be evident: If we do not have 
the facilities to take care of the present unemployed, what of the future? And 
the answer is a continuing increase in the mass of unemployed. 

This need not be so. With money available for redevelopment, this downward 
economic curve could be changed to an upward one. In this area we have the 
natural resources, the transportation facilities, and the labor pool reserve. This 
is the type of environment which attracts industry. All that is lacking is funds 
for assistance to develop it. If this economic help were provided, industry 
would come to Mount Pleasant and workers would go to work. 

We wish to send along with this report our assurance of full cooperation in any 
effort to relieve the distressed condition in this area which badly needs economic 
redevelopment. 


GREATER UNIONTOWN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Uniontown, Pa., October 22, 1959. 
Mr, Harorp D. Brown, 
Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Brown: In answer to your request of our organization when your 
committee held hearings in Uniontown, Pa., on October 14, 1959, we wish to 
submit the following statement in regard to possible aid the Federal Government 
can give to this area in its present problem of chronic unemployment. 

1. The Uniontown Chamber of Commerce feels very strongly that the first 
thing that the Federal Government can do to assist us in locating new industries 
in this area is to take steps to insure that either a route 40 from Hancock, Md., 
to Washington, Pa., be placed back on the Interstate Highway System or make 
a study and recommend that a north-south interstate highway running from the 
Erie through the Pittsburgh area on to West Virginia run through Fayette 
County. We know from our day-by-day work with industrial prospects of the 
great importance of being on the main artery of highway travel today. We have 
seen for the past several years the effect of the Pennsylvania Turnpike upon in- 
dustrial location. We find that we would have to do far fewer things of material 
nature to encourage industry to locate here if we were in an area much closer to 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Those areas that are adjacent to the turnpike in 
this region now find it much easier to close deals with new factories than we can 
ever hope to accomplish. This is all based on very sound reasoning on the part 
of industries seeking new locations. It is a stated fact that 88 percent of the 
commercial and industrial freight movement will take place in the future on the 
proposed Interstate Highway System. It is only natural to assume that the 
prime locations for industry will be located in a close proximity to this system. 

The Uniontown Chamber of Commerce is not merely speaking of improving or 
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widening our present road system, although that is of importance, and the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania so far has been very cooperative with us in this 
regard. What we do emphasize is the fact that we wish to be, in a manner of 
speaking, on the map. We have repeated this request time and time again over 
the past 5 years, both to Federal and State highway people, but so far have 
been totally ignored in our pleas in regard to being placed on the Interstate 
Highway System. 

2. We feel that the Federal Government can be of assistance to us in passing 
legislation that would set up a loan fund which would make it possible for up 
to 65 percent of the money necessary to construct a factory building to be loaned 
to us on a second mortgage. The second mortgage provision is extremely im- 
portant since this could mean that banks could loan a share of the money needed 
for this project and greatly reduce the amount that our local citizens would 
have to furnish out of their own pockets and out of their paychecks as they 
are at present doing. If these loans merely loaned money on first mortgage, 
this would supplant the present position of the banks in the so-called Penn- 
sylvania 100 percent financing plan. We also feel that recognition should be 
given to the communities that have helped themselves, either in a manner of 
priority or in a greater amount of Federal participation in these loans. We 
also feel that the provision in such legislation defining a so-called distressed area 
should not have an unemployment figure less than 10 percent. Also, this 10 
percent should be consistent over a number of years. We have seen cases in 
other cities that go in and out of the so-called 6 percent unemployment figure 
either on a yearly or seasonal basis. We do not feel that this really is a dis- 
tressed condition to be compared in any way with the problems of Fayette 
County. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to file this supplementary state- 
ment, since unfortunately we were unable to appear at the recent hearings in 
Uniontown. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas BE. Bunpy, Evecutive Director. 


CONNELLSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Connellsville, Pa., October 20, 1959. 
Hon. JosePH S. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: We here in the Connellsville area believe that if there 
were funds available from which we could borrow at a low rate of interest 
sufficient capital to build shell buildings, the West Penn Power Co. has assured 
us that they will fill any shell buildings that we might construct. If such an 
arrangement could be made, I am sure that we could help ourselves out of the 
condition which you have found in this area. 

Another thing we would appreciate, if you would use your influence in bring- 
ing to our area any Government industry that might help us. 

I am sending you, under separate cover, a recent brochure of the facilities 
found in the Connellsville area and trust that you will use it in bringing indus- 
try to this area should the opportunity present itself. More of these are avail- 
able upon request from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. N. GaskIL1, Manager. 


CONNELLSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Senator JosEPH CLARK, 
Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CLARK: Connellsville for many years was the center of the 
bituminous coal and coke industry in southwestern Pennsylvania. During that 
time fortunes were made and all available labor was gainfully employed. In 
fact, many foreign-born persons were attracted to the area because of the de- 
mand for their services. So many came that it was necessary for the operating 
companies to erect homes for them. Because of this many mining towns grew 
up in the area. 
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Because the coal has all been mined out, there is no further use for these 
miners. Many of these have found employment outside the area and have moved 
to that area. But there is still an overabundance of unemployed workers. In 
fact, Fayette County, and Connellsville in particular, is rated as having one of 
the greatest number of unemployed workers in the United States of America. 

The people of Connellsville have been making a united effort to bring indus- 
tries into the area. More than 2 years ago the Connellsville Industrial Enter- 
prises, Inc., was sponsored by the chamber of commerce. Through its efforts 
a drive for $100,000 was launched to aid industry to come to the area. More 
than $109,000 was pledged. With a part of this fund one industrial building 
has been erected with the aid of local banks and the PIDA—also a needed expan- 
sion of the Rack Engineering Co. is almost completed. Negotiations for more are 
pending at this time. 

All that is humanly possible is being done to supply jobs for those who are 
without employment. Aid from any Government agency would be greatly ap- 
preciated by the people of Connellsville, since local resources are not sufficient 
to meet the community’s need. 

The membership of the Connellsville Chamber of Commerce urges you to do 
your utmost to provide relief through Federal aid for this distressed area. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. N. GASKILL, Manager. 


Ciry oF CONNELLSVILLE, 
Connellsville, Pa., October 14, 1959. 
Senator JosEPH CLARK, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee, 
Area Development Bill Hearing, 
Uniontown, Pa. 


DEAR SENATOR: Because of southwestern Pennsylvania’s depleted coal re- 
sources, this area has lost its major source of employment and a labor surplus 
has resulted. 

Others today will present the statistics of our present adverse economy, which 
includes 25 percent of the labor force unemployed. We cannot alleviate this 
condition under our own power. We feel that Federal aid as provided for in 
the area development bill will not only be beneficial but also essential to the 
economie survival of this distressed area. 

Connellsville and surrounding communities are in need of several projects 
which come within the scope of the proposed bill. This would provide for better 

-community facilities as well as additional employment. 

Connellsville city officials urge you and your fellow Senators to pass this hu- 

mane bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert P. McLuckey, Mayor. 


ADAH VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Adah, Pa., October 80, 1959. 
Hon. JoserPH CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: In your recent visit to Fayette County, Pa., to conduct hear- 
ings on the unemployment and economic situation, you toured part of the county 
but did not get to visit in our area to see the economic condition that exists in 
our community due to our coal mines being worked out and the lack of diversi- 
fied industry. 

We would like to inform you just what has taken place in this part of Fay- 
ette County since 1954. We had the coal mine here working and employing 
approximately 550 men (it employed approximately 1,400 at one time), with 
at least 300 local men employed. At that time we had no one on relief, with a 
population of approximately 2,300. Now, today, our population is approximately 
985 and we have 55 families on public assistance and 827 people receiving Gov- 
ernment surplus food. These people are proud and do not want to accept relief, 
but under the existing conditions they are forced to accept it. 

Out of 20 students ‘that graduated from high school last year, 2 have found 
work within a 15-mile,area and the other young people were forced to go out 
of the State to seek employment or to the military service. 
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This has all been brought about by the mines in this area being worked out, 
along with automation in the existing mines. These people have lived in this 
area most of their lives and do not want to move. We feel that we are located 
in a good area for an industrial plant. We are located on the Monongahela 
River, with railroad facilities and plenty of good water and plenty of good, 
hard-working people willing to work. We need someone to exploit these ad- 
vantages, so, therefore, we feel that with you conducting these hearings, some- 
body might be interested enough to help us solve a bad situation. 

We want work and are willing to work, but it seems we are the forgotten 
people. We might close by saying that we feel the one thing that hurts us most 
here in Fayette County is the lack of good highways. We know that some of our 
neighboring counties are getting new highways, but, for some reason or another, 
we again are left out in the cold. 

We are praying and hoping that at the conclusion of your hearings our legis- 
lative bodies will see fit to take action to help alleviate this situation. 

Respectfully yours, 
CALVIN D. MASTERS, Sr., 
President, Adah Volunteer Fire Department. 


Senator Ciarx. The committee will be in session. 

Governor Lawrence, we are very happy to welcome you before this 
special Senate committee studying unemployment and what can be 

one about it. 

Senator Hartke asked me to express to you his deep regrets that he 
had to go to Indianapolis and could not wait to hear you, and Sena- 
tor Scott asked me to apologize for his not being here. He will be at 
our hearing tomorrow. 

_ We are more than happy to have you here, sir, and please proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID L. LAWRENCE, GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor Lawrence. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I first want to apologize for being late. 

Mr. Chairman, it is significant that the Special Senate Committee 
on Unemployment Problems should begin its travels in Pennsylvania, 
because unemployment is Pennsylvania’s No. 1 problem. 

Unfortunately, we are experts on unemployment. 

We are in the unenviable position of consistently having one of the 
highest rates of unemployment of any of the 50 States in the Nation. 
We have more areas oF substantial labor surplus than any other State. 
On the other hand, we have been told that we are doing as much, if 
not more, than any other State to help ourselves. That is why Penn- 
sylvania is a good place for your committee to start to look at un- 
employment and to get an idea of what can be done about it. 

We have been hit hard in Pennsylvania by forces which were largely 
out of our control. We have fought back with intelligence, with per- 
sistence, and with strength. ' 

We are struggling with our problems, but we need help. We are 
confident that with a relatively small amount of aid we can work more 
vigorously and more successfully to restore a healthy economy to 
Pennsylvania. 

It is not my purpose to rehash statistics with you today. These 
statistics have been made available to the Congress and its commit- 
tees during the various times this problem has been investigated. In 
fact, during the past 3 years, either the chief executive of Pennsylvania 
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or a representative of his administration has presented information on 
this State’s —— to the Congress on 14 separate occasions. 
My appearance today makes the 15th. 

omorrow, in Wilkes-Barre, you will get the latest data on unem- 
eg So in Pennsylvania from the secretary of labor and industry. 

n October 26, in Altoona, our secretary of commerce will give you 
up-to-date figures on our effort to attract new industry to Pennsyl- 
vania and to help our existing industry to expand and prosper. 

Today, I want to tell you something of what it is like to be the Gov- 
ernor of a State which has so many areas of labor surplus. 

One of the principal problems is to bring the State’s fiscal affairs 
into balance. This difficulty has been complicated over the years 
because the State government has had to take over the financing of 
programs which, in other States, are predominantly local in character. 
The State collects well over half of all State-local taxes. This share is 
larger in Pennsylvania than in any of the nine States similar to us. 

The State government bears the principal cost of financing schools 
in Pennsylvania. Many of our local governments have been unable 
to cope with this problem over the years—especially during the national 
recessions—with the result that a larger share of the burden has had to 
be assumed by Harrisburg. 

It is the only way by which we have been able to maintain standards 
in our school system. 

Our relief payments are consistently high, and although we receive 
some Federal help, they constitute a sizable drain on the State budget, 
and they further complicate our fiscal problems. 

In fact, almost every major State problem is conditioned by con- 
sistent and persistent unemployment in Pennsylvania. Wherever I 
have to make a major decision in Harrisburg, I almost always have to 
look at the unemployment figures before I finally decide what to do. 

Excessive unemployment in Pennsylvania is one of the basic causes 
of our fiscal and tax problems. 

Excessive unemployment in Pennsylvania is hindering us in our 
determination to get better schools. 

Excessive unemployment in Pennsylvania is making it more difficult 
for many of our cities to cope with local civic problems. 

Excessive unemployment in Pennsylvania is denying many of our 
citizens the opportunity to share in a generally rising standard of 
living throughout the Nation. 

Excessive unemployment in Pennsylvania is slowing down our rate 
of population growth, despite the fact that the State has magnificent 
natural resources and a highly favorable geographic location. 

Excessive unemployment in Pennsylvania is frustrating fathers in 
their efforts to find jobs. It is splitting families, as breadwinners 
spread out in their search for work over ever-increasing distances. 
It is distorting the world of our young people. 

In short, excessive unemployment is hurting our State, our counties, 
our cities, our families, and even our unborn future generations. 

Fortunately, the picture is not all dark. 

We in Pennsylvania are favored with certain advantages which 
make it possible to solve this problem, difficult and serious as it is. 

First, we have wonderful people in Pennsylvania. Our working 
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men and women are unsurpassed in their native skills, their serious- 
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ness about their jobs, and their overall productivity. I do not think 
that there is any place in the world where an enterprising industry 
can find a better labor force than in Pennsylvania. 

Our community leadership is simply magnificent. I saw this lead- 
ership work in Pittsburgh whose dramatic transformation is being 
achieved through the cooperative efforts of all segments of the com- 
munity regardless of their position in life or their political views. 

Here in Uniontown you have had a glimpse of how people in Penn- 
sylvania work to make their communities better, and you will see 
similar examples in Altoona, in Scranton, in Wilkes-Barre, in Hazle- 
ton, in Johnstown. In fact, wherever you go in Pennsylvania, you will 
see community leadership at its finest. It will be Democratic in some 
places; it will be Republican in others. You will see labor and man- 
agement working together to raise money for industrial development. 

You will see cultural improvement associations. You will see hard- 
working welfare groups. In short, you will see in Pennsylvania an 
outstanding example of what people can do when they pull together 
under good leadership. 

We are fortunate in our people in Pennsylvania. And we are also 
fortunate in our geography. We are located close to the largest mar- 
kets of the country. We have fine ports, good rail service and excel- 
lent highways, known the world over. We have water, power, ample 
land available for industrial sites. 

We have the people. We have the place. We are ready to go to 
work. And the State government does not come to the Federal level, 
without first having exerted a maximum effort in trying to eliminate 
our pockets of unemployment. 

As you know—and as you will hear in more detail as these hear- 
ings progress—we are already at work replacing job losses in our 
basic industries with new jobs, principally in diversified manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Since the end of World War II, Pennsylvania communities have 
been raising money through nonprofit corporations to finance manu- 
facturing plants. In 11 years, from 1945 to 1956, 52 communities 
financed 51 plants in this manner, creating approximately 31,000 new 
factory job opportunities. 

In the 3 years since then 53 Pennsylvania communities—with help 
from the State industrial development authority—have financed or are 
financing 98 new plants that will employ almost 20,000 workers. 

With State help, our communities have created in 37 months two- 
thirds as many jobs as they did in the 11 previous years, when they 
had to go it alone. With Federal help, we think that record can be 
improved ever further—sufficient to actually solve the problem of 
unemployment in Pennsylvania, 

And we do need Federal help. Without it, we are like the man on 
a treadmill who has to run as fast as he can to keep from going back- 
ward. With it we will get enough extra support for our industrial 
development program to move forward—to get off the treadmill. 

There is no question as to the kind of Federal help we need. 

What we want and need most of all is the kind of legislation that is 
found in Senate bill 722, the area-redevelopment bill. 

This bill is in the finest American tradition. It is designed to help 
people help themselves. We in the United States have always tried 
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to assist other people in this way. Even today we have ambitious pro- 
grams of point 4 aid to underdeveloped countries and of military and 
economic assistance all over the world. 

This bill—this area-redevelopment bill—offers help to people in the 
United States. 

I have heard this measure criticized because it would help some States 
more than others, Pennsylvania being one of the States which would 
benefit greatly from its provisions. 

Certainly this is true. But it is the worst reason I know of for 
turning the bill down. When I think of how Pennsylvania citizens 
have contributed to legislation favoring the West, or the South, or the 
mining States, or the farm States, or the oil States, or the coastal 
States, I wonder how the representatives of those States can be so 
forgetful as to oppose a bill which might possibly benefit other States 
in this time of urgent need. 

In the end, everybody would benefit. This is not a country of 50 
separate economic units. It is one. Unemployment in Pennsylvania 
hurts the sales of apples from Virginia and of tobacco from the Caro- 
linas. It affects the economy of all America. 

Chronic labor-surplus areas in the United States are malignant 
growths within our national economy. They make our prosperous 
periods more inflationary and our recessions more severe. ‘They must 
be removed, if the whole economy is to be truly healthy. 

Chronic labor-surplus areas sap the economy of strength, creating a 
thousand and one subsidiary problems for government, for business, 
for labor, and for society as a whole. 

An area-redevelopment bill is the single most immediate piece of 
legislation designed to eliminate chronic labor-surplus areas sensibly, 
efficiently, and fairly. 

I sincerely hope that the House will be given an opportunity to vote 
on a depressed-areas bill early next year and that you gentlemen will 
be able to use your influence to bring such a vote to a favorable out- 
come. And I hope, too, that the President will have an opportunity 
to sign such a bill into law, instead of killing it with a veto as he 
did last year. 

It is my earnest conviction, shared, I am certain, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the citizens of Pennsylvania, that nothing else could 
have a more profound and salutary effect upon the problems of unem- 
ployment in our time. 

I welcome you to Pennsylvania in the belief you will note, at first- 
hand, the nature of the problem, and the impact with which it is hit- 
ting certain of our areas; moreover, you will be able to judge for your- 
selves, that Pennsylvania is doing much more than asking for a hand- 
out. 

As you can see, we are expending every effort to help ourselves, both 
at the State and at the local level. We do not come to the Federal 
Government, hat in hand, to ask you to resolve our problems for us. 
We ask you merely to endorse our efforts at self-help by providing the 
additional financial help that is so vitally needed to «hom them even 
more effective than at present. 

I want to repeat and to leave with you finally the work that our 
people are doing locally, on the local level, and likewise, we are trying 
it at Harrisburg. We are not getting the money there we ought to 
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get, but we will get some, but at the local level, I think is the best 
example of the Pennsylvanians at their best. ie. 

In community after community, we have these local authorities, 
local committees of various kinds, and they are on their own, putting 
their own money in. The local bankers have been liberal in many 
parts of Pennsylvania in loaning money to these various organizations, 
authorities, to carry out this job. 

And I cannot for the life of me see why the Federal Government 
cannot sense this problem. 

As I mentioned before, we do it for countries throughout the world, 
and I am not opposed to that. Iam for that. We do it for these other 
people in the offshore oil situation, we do it in the farm States, we do 
it in mining States throughout the West, and for the life of me, I 
cannot understand why they cannot do something to help Pennsyl- 
vania, which is one of the largest contributors in taxes to the Federal 
Treasury of the United States. 

I do hope that they will now take seriously, and I know, and I am 
glad your committee is out working, because you can go back and give 
firsthand the story of just how our people feel. 

There is great suffering throughout this State. This is not any, 
just any political question. It isn’t any question that is an ordinary 
sort of thing. Itisaserious problem. Those who haven’t suffered this 
lack of ean iawiadins they have no realization of it. 

If you have never missed a meal or two, or you have never been cold 
throughout the winter with not enough heat in your house, you can- 
not fully appreciate what the home is like, and these people in our 
State are suffering, and I certainly hope in some way we can arouse 
the Federal Government to act. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Governor, for a vigorous 
and forthright and very clear statement of the need for the area re- 
development bill in Pennsylvania. 

I regret as much as you do that my colleagues on the committee were 
not able to be here. But I can assure you that your testimony will 
be called very forcefully to their attention. 

I sometimes feel and I imagine you do, too, that we are talking 
to ourselves a lot, and that the people who ought to be listening do 
not seem to be interested in listening. 

Governor Lawrence. Just like ek on Sunday. The preacher 
gives the devil to the people who are not there, as well as to the people 
who are there. 

Senator Ciarx. That is quite right. 

Governor Lawrence. Yes. 

Senator CiarK. Our problem is going to be as you say, to get the 
bill out of the House Rules Committee, and I think you can be help- 
ful to us in that regard, as you have been in the past. 

That fine Congressman from this district, Dr. Morgan, was here 
with us most of the day, and expressed very keen interest in this 
problem, and I know he will be most useful in the House as will al- 
most all of the Pennsylvania Congressmen. 

And we just have to hope that this time the President will si 
it, and that if he will not, at least we can get some meaningful inoue 
tion, because each day we lose is another day of human misery, another 
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day of waste, another day gone by in which people should be put back 
to work and are not. 

I certainly want to thank you for your effort in coming down here. 
I hope you feel as I do that it is worthwhile, and I can assure you 
that your testimony will not go unnoticed by the committee. 

Governor Lawrence. Thank you. 

Senator CLark. The committee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 
Wilkes-Barre Pa., October 15, 1959, at ‘1 am. ) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


Spectra, CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a.m., in Weiss 
Auditorium, Jewish Community Center, 60 South River Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Senator Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present : Senators Clark and Scott. 

Also present: Lawrence C. Merthan, staff director; Samuel V. Mer- 
rick, counsel; James L. Sundquist, administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Clark; Harold Brown, assistant to administrative director; and 
Emerson Hynes, administrative assistant to Senator McCarthy. 

(The taped recorded interview follows:) 


TAPED RECORDING INTERVIEW OF SENATOR CLARK AT EBERHARD-FABER PLANT AT 
CRESTWOOD INDUSTRIAL PARK, MOUNTAIN Top, Pa. 


Senator CLtarK. How many people does this plant employ? 

Voice. About 500 people. 

Senator CLARK. Men and women both? 

Voice. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLarK. How are they divided, have you any idea? Are they mostly 
men or mostly women? 

Voice. 60 percent males and about 40 percent females. 

Senator CLARK. How long has this been in operation? 

Voice. Since 1957—in June they started actual operations. 

This area to the left, as I explained, is where the RCA plant is going into con- 
struction. There are 40 acres that are being prepared for them at the present 
time with the additional acreage on option that they might expand as time 
goes on. 

Senator CtarK. What will they manufacture here? 

Vorck. This will be the transistor division, semiconductors. 

Senator CLarK. Did you say about how many they expect to employ? 

Voice. Well, the potential to start with is probably in the neighborhood of 
about 700 by this time next year. And then to increase in the next 2 years 
probably in the neighborhood of about 1,200. From that point on only the future 
can tell us what will develop. 

Senator CLarK. How will these be divided between male and female? 

Voice. I would guess about 75 female, 25 male. 

Senator Ciark. What is the product made at the Eberhard-Faber factory? 
Pencils? 

Voice. That’s right. Pencils and erasers and toys and games. But mostly 
writing equipment. 

Senator CLarK. Now we're passing the King Fifth Wheel Co.; tell me about 
that. 

Voics. All right, King (Fifth) Wheel bend metal bars and make rings. These 
rings are used mostly in aircraft but they have a lot of other applications. 
Their employment is low, I would guess that they have no more than 100, but 
it’s entirely male. 

The area we're driving through is dense forest—we’re on the hills 
above Wilkes-Barre to the south of Wilkes-Barre. We're going toward 
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Foster Wheeler now. They employ a peak of 600 males, approximately 30 
women in the office. They’re down to about 175 males now, not due to a short- 
age of steel, but to a shortage of contracts and I understand they have sub- 
mitted several contracts for Government work which are still pending. Mr. 
Walker, the plant manager would like to speak with you if you have time for 
a minute or so. 

Senator CLarK. Our only problem’s to get to the auditorium before 11, I must 
get there before 11. 

Voice. Foster Wheeler is principally a manufacturer of pressure vessels. 
Now that includes oil refinery equipment and they’ve recently done an awful 
lot of work preparing vessels for atomic submarines and other nuclear 
applications. 

Senator CLark. Is this their only plant or are they located elsewhere? 

Voice. They have two other plants, one in Cartaret, N.J., and another one over 
in New York State, Danville, N.Y. 

Senator CLarK. How long have they been in here? 

Voice. They’ve been in here since 1955. It was the first plant that was 
actually constructed in this area. They were the pioneers as far as our in- 
dustrial park is concerned. Now the two plants here, Foster Wheeler, King 
Fifth Wheel—and RCA, three plants are expansion programs and Eberhard 
was a relocation. 

Senator CLarK. Where did Eberhard-Faber come from? 

Man. They were in Brooklyn, N.Y. King Fifth Wheel is an old Philadelphia 
concern. 

Voice. Now, Senator, down here on the right hand side just before we come 
to the clearing which we’ve started now for RCA, we were attempting to con- 
struct a shell building much as you’ve seen at Hazleton where they’ve had 
pretty good success with this business of having a building available for a 
prospect when he walks in. We’ve worked on the idea that we would tailor- 
make a building for a guy who had a need for one, but when the RCA became 
very serious about moving here, they asked us to stop for two reasons—No. 1, 
they may need the ground there for their future expansion and No. 2, we had 
the steel for the shell building and decided that we might better use it in the 
RCA building and of course this turned out exactly that way. So we were 
fortunate, and it was one of our selling points, too, to RCA that we had steel 
available for a building. 

Senator CLarK. Can you tell me whether it would be of any use in your pro- 
motion efforts if you were able to get financing for machinery and equipment. 
Does this figure in your plans at all? 

Voice. Machinery and equipment financing hasn’t been a problem in any- 
thing yet that we’ve done. Our local banks are able to do that. We're going 
to make some concrete proposals today in our brief and one of them is going to 
be that we would like to see the Federal Government consider the creation of 
an agency similar to the Pennsylvania PIDA and we think that if we get that 
then we'll be pretty well on our way. 

Senator CLarK. Well of course that is the organization which is called for by 
the area redevelopment bill which has now passed the Senate three times, passed 
the House once and was vetoed by the President. It’s now pending in the House 
again and there’ll be an effort made to pass it in the coming session. That 
contains the type of organization you have in mind. 

Vorce. Now here on the right is the shell that we started. It’s back in there 
in the woods and then down here again is the RCA on the right. And Bberhard- 
Faber you see here has expansion, Senator, on the left. We've got some footers 
and things in there. They’re moving their rubber division up here. They’re 
going to have eventually their whole unit here. All their manufacturing is going 
to be done right here. 

Now we have here in Wilkes-Barre area pursued a fund raising program that 
differs a little bit from some of the others. We haven’t yet gone for bonds at all. 
We have gone to the people here with the idea of gifts and all of our public funds 
come from gifts. Now that’s going to be another recommendation that we're 
going to make and that’s this: that in raising these gifts each year—we’ve raised 
over $2 million so far—we run into this problem where the Internal Revenue 
Service says that an individual making a gift cannot claim it as a tax deduction. 
A business can. And we estimated in the last drive we had where we raised 
actually $600,000; then we passed up another $100,000 from people who couldn’t 
give as generously as they might want to because their gift wasn’t considered a 
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charitable deduction and therefore couldn’t be claimed as an income tax matter. 

We have, of course, pursued the policy that we’re going to try and help our- 
selves, we’re not out after handouts or giveaways, and we think we've done a 
pretty good job in that regard. 

Senator CiarK. Of course one of the cliches that we get as we go around, 
particularly from the business interests, chambers of commerce, is the story, we’re 
not out for handouts, we’re not in for giveaways. As far as I know no one has 
yet suggested a handout or a giveaway. I know of no bill introduced in Congress 
that could possibly be construed as a handout or a giveaway. The program 
which we're trying to determine is whether or not there’s local interest for 
having the Federal Government back up in loan form the efforts of the local 
community and the PIDA to get the financing and the credit necessary to bring 
new industry. I would like to concentrate on the specific provisions which are 
contained in the legislation now pending before Congress and I gather that you 
gentlemen feel that there is no necessity in the Wilkes-Barre area for loans for 
financing and the purchase of machinery and equipment. You do think a tax 
advantage for those who make gifts to the industrial development corporation 
would be helpful. I know, however, that over in Hazleton they finance entirely on 
a loan basis and they’re funding their mortgage and their bonds with the rentals 
which are paid by the companies which move in there. I take it that you don’t 
run it that way over here; is that correct? 

Voice. Here, Senator, we go in for 100-percent financing: 50 percent from 
local banks, 30 percent from PIDA, and 20 percent provided by the local area. 

Senator CLarK. Yes, I understand that. It’s with respect to the 20 percent 
that I’m speaking. 

Voice. That comes from local contributions. 

Senator CLarK. Will that money be returned to a revolving fund? 

Voice. This several million dollars will sometime, probably in mid-1960, be- 
come a rather sizable revolving fund for us and then we may begin to taper 
off a little bit. But in the meantime, if we could get a program from the 
Federal Government where we could avail ourselves of loans from the Federal 
Government on the PIDA basis, so that instead of us having to put in 20 
percent of our local money we might be able to only put in 10 percent, I think 
it would be a big help for us. 

Senator CLarK. There is the same problem in other similar communities and 
we appreciate something must be done. There is popular support and feeling 
and those individuals and companies in the community may put up the money. 
Some new industry is brought in, but then it is found that a second, third, or 
perhaps a fourth step is needed. At that time the resources of the local com- 
munity are pretty well washed up and even the State contribution is strictly 
limited. So there, and many other places of which the committee is cognizant, 
we found a request and a need for Federal funds, because otherwise the job 
won’t getdone. Isthata fair summary? 


(Committer Nore.—Due to difficulty in transcription, the response 
to Senator Clark’s question could not be heard.) 


Senator CLarK. How much does it cost to grade this land in order to con- 
struct a plant? 

Voice. We have a great deal of mountainous land—we’ve got to clear our 
land and level it and so forth, and it’s quite costly. Our minimum cost runs 
better than $800 an acre. Now the average cost of that ground to us is only 
$80 an acre, but to clear it and grub it and get it leveled and ready for building 
is quite a job. 

Senator CrarK. Do you think you have adequate education facilities? 

Voice. One thing that was helpful in the RCA negotiations was the fact that 
they wanted to be in an atmosphere where their professional people, their 
engineers, would want to live, and they came down and were impressed with 
Wilkes College and its science building and its setup, and then Wilkes had 
enough endowment money available that they said they would create graduate 
courses for them. And RCA said if you do that, we'll supply the teachers, and 
it worked out very well. It was probably one of the most important points that 
made the decision possible. 
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SENATOR CLARK INTERVIEWS AT HAZLETON, OCTOBER 15 


Senator CiarK. This is Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania recording the 
results of our inspection trip to the Hazleton area for the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment. I am speaking from the Hazleton Industrial Park 
which is an extraordinary local achievement—an area of some 450 acres or more 
carved out of the woods where already several industries are operating. Mr. 
Moody, the local “Can Do” corporation which is responsible for the creation of 
this park is with me in the car. I’m going to ask him to put on this tape the 
highlights of this enterprise. Mr. Moody. 

Mr. Moopy. Senator, all this has happened in the last 3 years. We came out 
of this park and all we had was strippings and brush and today we have close 
to 1,500 people working here. One of the highlights of it is the people in the 
whole area subscribed to bonds and dug in their pockets to raise money to create 
those jobs. And one of the bottlenecks that we have with our park is new 
roads and the Shortway and so forth and that’s why we have you here 
today * * * to show you the needs that we have. 

Senator CiarK. Mr. Moody, your thought is that what Hazleton needs more 
than anything else is transportation. Is that right? 

Mr. Moopy. That’s right, Senator. 

Senator CiarK. Therefore you want some help in completing your airport; 
you’re vitally interested in the Keystone Shortway and also in access roads to 
the northeast extension of the Turnpike. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moopy. That’s right, Senator. 

Senator CLarK. We have with us, in the car, the mayor of Hazleton, who will 
give us the point of view of the city authorities on this local effort to remedy 
the unemployment problem here in Hazleton. Mayor, would you give your full 
name and then just talk in the microphone? 

Mayor CApPARELL. Thank you, Senator. I am Mayor Thomas Capparell from 
the city of Hazleton. We, as you know, are an anthracite hard-coal town. Not 
too long ago, the anthracite or hard coal has gone on us and we’ve had rough 
going and it was a real distressed area. We tried to help ourselves in every 
way but couldn’t get any place, so finally formed this “Can Do” organization 
with all the other organizations in town and in the area. We've done wonders 
in raising funds in trying to help ourselves. In the last 3 years we raised over 
a million and a half dollars. We have several plants going now, and we still 
need a lot of help or aid from wherever we can get it. We still are going on 
with our developing. We need highways, so we can get in and out of our town 
with all these plants and also need an extension onto the airport. And any 
help that we can get, Senator, we would surely appreciate. 

Senator CLARK. Thank you, Mayor. Now, Mr. Moody, let me ask you a 
question or two. Can you tell us how you were able to finance the bringing 
of these plants in here? Did you have any assistance from the State govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Moopy. We had assistance from the State government, that’s the PIDA. 
We borrow 30 percent of the money and pay it back to our State government 
in 15 to 20 years with interest. The money is not given to us; we return it 
with interest. 

Senator CLarK. Where did the other 70 percent of the financing come from? 

Mr. Moopy. Twenty percent comes from “Can Do” organization and 50 percent 
from the local area banks. 

Senator CLark. Are those loans guaranteed in any way to the banks? 

Mr. Moopy. The loans are guaranteed to the banks. They have first mortgage 
on all those buildings we put up. 

Senator CLarK. Now, with respect to the future development in this area, are 
you familiar with the proposed Federal area redevelopment bill? 

Mr. Moopy. Yes, I am, I do know something about it, and there is one thing 
that we think—we are not looking in this area for a handout—we are willing to 
help ourselves and go out and bring these industries here, but we do want the 
Federal Government to help us on roads and so forth. 

Senator CLarK. Well, do I understand from that that you have no interest 
in this area in the area redevelopment bill? 

Mr. Moopy. We have interest in that bill, yes, but we don’t think they should 
go out and give money away to everybody unless they go out and work by 
themselves to help. 
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Senator CLarK. Well, as you are aware, about the bill, Mr. Moody, the bill 
provides for loans from the Federal Government which would be paid back, so 
are you interested in loans in this area or not? 

Mr. Moopy. We are interested in receiving those loans, Senator. 

Senator CtarK. Thank you very much. 

* * oo * * *” af 


Senator CLtarK. This is Senator Clark again broadcasting from the automobile 
tour around the Hazleton area. We've just driven through the town of McAdoo 
which has been entirely a coal town in the past. The ‘Can Do” organization has 
just arranged for a plant from Texas which makes what, Mr. Moody? 

Mr. Moopy. Boats. 

Senator CLARK. Which makes boats. This will be almost the first industry in 
McAdoo other than the coal industry, I suppose. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Moopy. Right. 

Senator CLARK. Mr. Moody, who runs a clothing store, was just telling me of 
an incident about advertising for a young boy to help him which I think is sig- 
nificant in connection with the employment situation around here. Mr. Moody, 
will you put that on the tape please? 

Mr. Moopy. That’s right. I ran an ad over the radio and one morning in the 
paper and I had about 125 boys out of high school who applied for the job. 
That evening I had to pull it out of the paper. I just couldn’t talk to the young 
boys coming in looking for work. 

Senator CLarK. Generally speaking, the area around Hazleton is much better 
kept up and seems far less run down than the area in Fayette County which 
we visited yesterday—the homes are neat and painted. I’m told, however, that 
there is a very real problem in finding employment for graduates of the high 
school. I wonder if one of you gentlemen would say a few words about the 
employment situation, the difficulty of older men getting jobs, and what your 
young people are doing in this area. 

Mr. Serva. Senator, my name is Paul Serula, news director of the radio 
station WAZL. We have approximately 1,500 to 2,000 graduates a year. We 
have vocational training in some of the high schools in the Greater Hazleton 
area, but there is a big problem for the majority of the fellows to get jobs 
around here. As stated by Mr. Moody, many are waiting for some opportunity. 

One of our newest industries, New Moon Homes, Inc., will make mobile homes. 
They have located here their first plant in Pennsylvania. One day announced 
they would accept applications for employment at their plant—after one an- 
nouncement on the radio they had about 125 men arrive at the temporary office in 
the Delmont Industrial Park, the park being developed by “Can Do.” ‘The per- 
sonnel director called me and said, after a day or two, they’d like to have more 
older men come out here. I think this is significant because many of the older 
men, I say 40, 45, who are available for work feel that there are no jobs available, 
so they don’t even make an attempt. If there were some type of program for 
training them, some type of facility that would bring them into different skills 
or something of that category, I’m quite sure we would add more to our economy. 

Senator CLarK. This area is typical of many of the local hard and soft coal 
towns in Pennsylvania. Many families have been kept together by the women 
going to work in the garment factories while the men are out of a job. This, of 
course, does provide the groceries, but the social implications of it are pretty 
bad. Another typical condition here is that the men will travel many miles by 
automobile to find employment outside the immediate area. This can be pretty 
dangerous in these mountains with icy weather—it’s a terriffic strain on the 
family ties—a man coming home exhausted from work as far as 75 miles away, 
and—can you tell me, Mayor, how far some of your people are traveling to get 
work? 

Mayor CAppARELL. Senator, some of our people are going into Bethlehem, Allen- 
town, New Jersey, and any place within the radius of 100 miles where they can 
possibly get some kind of employment—to help out—they’re traveling and com- 
muting back and forth. 

Senator CLarK. Some of those roads are pretty hard to drive over in bad 
weather ; aren’t they? 

Mayor CAppARELL. Senator, I think in the last year we have lost something 
like 10 or 15 men in accidents, and they’re still traveling back and forth from 
these plants to try and make a little for their families. 

Mr. Servuta. Senator, this is the news director of station WAZL again. I’d 
like to add to what the mayor just said, to give emphasis to this because as a 
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newsman, naturally I’m familiar with all police accidents—and we did lose 
approximately 14, my records show, in highway accidents—men working at the 
Bethlehem Steel plant which is approximately 50 to 52 miles from the city of 
Hazleton. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moody, the area redevelopment bill, in the form it passed the Senate, has 
a provision in it permitting loans to be made to finance the purchase of machinery 
and equipment. Would that provision be of any use to you here in this area? 

Mr. Moopy. We could use a provision like that in the bill to bring in industries 
that are expanding and have no capacity for borrowing money which makes it 
hard for them. We could use something of that type. 

Senator CLarK. We're driving through the city of Hazleton right now. We've 
just passed an enormous industrial factory site which I understand is largely 
empty. I’m going to ask Mr. Moody to put the story of it on tape. 

Mr. Moopy. That was formerly the Dupont Silk Mill Corp. that left here and 
moved into the South and I think we must have about 500,000 square feet in 
this three-story building and today we have Art Crayon in part of it. We havea 
shoe factory, the Plastic Shoe Co. who’s using it temporarily and we also have 
a shirt factory. We still have thousands and thousands of square feet we'd like 
to rent out to other people. 

Senator CLARK. Mr. Moody, that building is pretty old and hard to fix up and 
put in shape to put a new and modern light industry into it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Moopy. That’s a fact, it’s very hard to adapt it to new industry. 

Senator CLarK. Mayor, can you tell me a little bit about the tax situation on 
that building—are you getting much in taxes out of that property? 

Mayor CAPPARELL. Right now, with it being idle, we don’t get much revenue 
from it. That was a building that was built somewhere in the early 1900’s 
and it was then fixed up for the lighting that the Dupont Silk Mill had and 
had what they call a saw-tooth roof. And to have this saw-tooth roof run for 
lighting they had to have a crew at all times working on it. Now with this 
modern lighting and the expense of keeping this saw-tooth roof going, there’s 
nobody that’ll go into the plant. 

Senator Criark. This is the kind of situation in my judgment where indus- 
trial, urban redevelopment project would be very worthwhile. Because this 
enormous area, in the heart of the town, is just a bed of industrial blight which 
is going to hold back development of the whole area. It would be helpful if some 
plan could be worked out by which this plant could be torn down under the Urban 
Redevelopment Act and something else put in there, either modern residences 
or some type of industrial commercial development which would provide some 
sources of tax wealth and employment for the community. 

Mr. Moody and the mayor and the other occupants of the car pointed out 
to me graphically the difficulties in highway transportation and traffic con- 
gestion which are holding back the development of this whole area. They men- 
tioned the fact that in Tamaqua, a town—how many miles from here, Mr. Moody? 

Mr. Moopy. About 10 miles from here. 

Senator CLarK. About 10 miles from here, traffic jams up to such an extent 
that during rush hours there’s sometimes 3 miles of traffic backed up. The 
whole problem of getting around and through this area has been very graphi- 
cally illustrated by our tour this morning. When we get out in the country, 
Wwe move along on wide roads and at a good rate of speed, but as soon as you 
get into a settled area, you run into constant stoplights and traffic is backed 
up on very narrow streets. This is also at a time of day well after the rush 
hour so it must be typical of the very difficult transportation problems which 
confront these people. 


Senator CiarK. The committee will be in session. 

This is a hearing of the Special Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment created by a resolution of the Senate passed in the closing days 
of the ist session of the 86th Congress. 

There are nine Senators on the committee, and we have undertaken 
to divide the work by holding hearings first in Washington, for the 
better part of last week, and now throughout the country. 

This is the second hearing in Pennsylvania. Yesterday we held 
hearings in Fayette County; today we are covering the anthracite 
region and on the 26th of this astinth we will be in Altoona. 
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Senator Scott and I both are members of the committee. Pennsyl- 
vania is the only State which has both Senators on the committee. 
We think that is appropriate because employment is as critical in 
Pennsylvania as it is anywhere else in the United States. _ 

Now, our purpose today is to get from you residents of this area, 
and your spokesmen, your recommendations as to what, if anything, 
the Congress of the United States should do to deal with the unemploy- 
ment problem. We have undertaken to tour this area, I have been to 
Hazleton this morning, also to Crestwood Park. Members of the staff 
of the committee have been in the Scranton area, and our purpose for 
the rest of the day will be to get the recommendations of various citi- 
zens and citizen groups who have asked for the privilege of testifying. 

I will ask each witness who has a written statement to submit it for 
the record, and then to just hit the high spots on that statement so we 
can be sure to hear everybody, and have adequate time for questioning. 

I would now like to ask my colleague, Senator Hugh Scott, who is 
doing valiant work on this committee, if he cares to say anything to 
the group. 

Senator Scott. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH SCOTT, A SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Scorr. Well, I think it is important that the subcommittee 
should meet in this area and Senator Clark is acting as chairman of 
that subcommittee and, as he has said, other Senators are meeting in 
other States. 

The Wilkes-Barre-Scranton-Hazleton area has for a considerable 
time, as is so well known here, been one of the critical labor surplus 
areas in the country. 

It has caused a great deal of concern and Senator Clark and I have 
both supported area redevelopment bills. We recognize the impor- 
tance of the legislation. We are unhappy at the difficulties which it 
has encountered in the 85th and 86th Congresses. We hope that the 
course of these hearings will lend further support to what we feel 
it necessary and desirable to say when the Congress reconvenes on the 
6th of January 1960, and particularly am I happy to be back in 
Wilkes-Barre, which was my wife’s birthplace, and I do hope that we 
will have time to hear all the witnesses. As Senator Clark has sug- 
gested, if you have written statements, they will become a part of the 
record, and if you have no objection, Senator Clark, I would add this 
further suggestion that while you have every right to read the entire 
statement, if in the interests of brevity you wish to simply quote from 
it or refer to it from time to time, and not read the entire statement, 
that is entirely, I would assume, in the discretion of the witness, but it 
would expedite the hearings wherever you feel you can do that because 
there are a great many witnesses to be heard. 

Senator Crark. You will earn the gratitude of the committee if 
you do that. 

I would like to ask Miss Helen Tomascik, secretary to Congress- 
man Flood, who I believe is here, to make a brief statement on behalf 
of the Congressman. Will you come forward, Miss Tomascik, and 
get the benefit of the microphone? 

47557—60—pt. 2—15 
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Miss Tomasctk. Senators Scott and Clark, as the Congressman’s 
representative from Washington, I want to express the Congressman’s 
regrets in not being able to be here today. As most of you know, he 
is out of the country. However, he is going to submit a report for 
the record at a later date, if it is all right with you. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Miss Tomascik, I am sure 
Senator Scott will agree with me on a nonpartisan basis that Congress- 
man Flood has been deeply interested in this unemployment question 
and has taken a leading part in the House. 

Senator Scorr. There is no question about that. Over along period 
of time we have been aware of Congressman Flood’s unflagging 
activity. 

Miss Tomascrk. Thank you very kindly. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you, Miss Tomascik. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. Daniel Flood follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN F Loop 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity of submitting this statement 
to your committee on the problems of unemployment in view of my inability to 
attend hearings held by the committee in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., due to my absence 
on a mission in the Far East for the Defense Subcommittee for Appropriations, 
at the time that the hearings were held in my home city of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

I have read the testimony submitted to your committee during its hearings in 
Wilkes-Barre and wish to endorse the witnesses’ testimony 100 percent. 

I am sure that the hearings that you have held throughout the country have 
resolved beyond all doubt, areas of chronic unemployment are a cancer on the 
economy of the Nation and that early and positive action must be taken by the 
Government to prevent the disease from spreading. 

As you have seen in my district, Luzerne County, encompassing the Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton labor market area, the communities through the chambers of 
commerce associations, businessmen’s associations, and community industrial 
development committees have done a tremendous job with the limited resources 
at hand in developing industrial development programs through the use of 
revolving funds donated by the residents of the areas served. Unfortunately, 
these resources are limited because of the basic economic conditions and though 
the State of Pennsylvania has been able to provide some assistance through its 
commerce department industrial program, that assistance has not been broad 
enough to cover the needs particularly with regards to adequate retraining pro- 
gram or industrial research study facilities. 

As you are well aware, I have testified before many committees studying 
various approaches to the solution of the unemployment problems, both urban 
and rural, but unfortunately, the accomplishments have been negligible. Basi- 
cally, I believe that there is a lack of appreciation by the majority of people 
involved in the Government to realize the consequences of permitting these 
chronic pools of unemployment to go unattended. 

The Flood-Douglas area redevelopment bill was designed to provide a broad- 
scale program of rehabilitation for both urban and rural areas and thereby assure 
equal economic opportunity to all segments of the national economy. 

Through the area redevelopment bill it will be possible to rehabilitate the 
existing reservoir of resources and material capital that are presently being 
wasted throughout this broad land of ours. If your committee's activities are 
successful in getting this message across to the people in Government and in 
industry who have been obstructing this program, your efforts will have indeed 
been worthwhile. 

It is preposterous when you realize that the economic development funds have 
heen provided for foreign areas of industrial underdevelopment, under our 
foreign aid and loan programs running into billions of dollars but little money 
can be found to operate and remove the cancer of chronic unemployment in our 
urban and rural areas where their effect is bound to be felt on the healthy 
portions of the economic body. 

I sincerely trust that your committee report will be successful in marshaling 
support for a strong program of legislative and administrative action to combat 
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the unemployment problem not only in the areas of chronie unemployment but 
throughout our whole economy with the Flood-Douglas area redevelopment bill 
acting as the keystone of the program. For its provisions provide the broadest 
measures for correcting the basic problems encompassed in one bill and can be 
activated with the greatest speed having completed the basic legislative processes 
except passage by the House. ‘ 

In conclusion, permit me to assure you of my continued interest in your deliber- 
ations, and if I can in any way be of assistance to the committee, in any of its 
activities, feel free to call upon me at any time. 

Our next witness is Mr. Peter Paul Olszewski, city solicitor, repre- 
senting Luther M. Kniffen, mayor. 1 F 

We are happy to have you here, Mr. Solicitor, if you are here. 

Mr. OuszEwski. Yes, sir. 


Senator CLark. Will you proceed, Mr. Olszewski ? 


STATEMENT OF PETER PAUL OLSZEWSKI, CITY SOLICITOR, 
REPRESENTING LUTHER M. KNIFFEN, MAYOR 


Mr. Otszewsk1. Thank you, Senator Clark. 

Senator Scott and Senator Clark, Wilkes-Barre City is the largest 
urban area in Luzerne County and is in the heart of what has often 
been referred to asthe Wyoming Valley area. 

Perhaps because of almost vital dependence on the mining of an- 
thracite coal over the years, it now suffers as a depressed area or what 
often has been referred to as an area of chronic unemployment. We 
believe that in Wilkes-Barre we have a modern, progressive city which 
is interested in continuing not only as the key city in our great county, 
but also in continuing to take its rightful place as a leading community 
in this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

In view of the fact that there will be present at this hearing repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, civic organizations, chamber of com- 
merce and industrial committees, the city’s position will be limited to 
explanations dealing with the effort being made to cope with the 
serious problem of economic redevelopment. This includes improve- 
ment of our urban area, in order to make it not only a pleasant place 
in which to live, but a suitable place in which to work. 

The city of Wilkes-Barre in recent years has made very effort to 
develop the community and to do all within its power to make it not 
only an attractive city, but also a progressive city which would be con- 
ducive to the attraction of new industry and commerce. 

During the past years, Wilkes-Barre City has made substantial 
progress toward the furthering of its city planning by several meth- 
ods: (1) By appointing an urban redevelopment authority; (2) by 
appointing a parking authority; (3) by reactivating the Planning 
Commission of the City of Wilkes-Barre. 

In addition to the improvement of its economic base, the city is 
now seeking solutions to broader community problems including the 
street and traffic conditions, the provision of suitable community fa- 
cilities, the elimination of blighted areas, the improvement of its 
downtown shopping area and the development of desirable residential 
areas, 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me, Mr. Olszewski, do you also have a 
housing authority in Wilkes-Barre? 

Mr. Oxszewsk1. No, Senator Clark, we do not have a housing au- 
thority at this time. There actually has been no need of a housing 
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authority up until the present time. There are several county hous- 
ing projects. ‘ 

Through the efforts of these three important city agencies, namely, 
the planning commission, the redevelopment authority, and the park- 
ing authority, as you know, composed of nonsalaried citizens, anxious 
to improve their community, definite action programs have been com- 
menced and are beginning to pick up momentum. 

As these programs go into effect, many changes and improvements 
will take place in the city. Through the planning commission, the 
city is developing a comprehensive approach and plan to solve many 
of its problems. 

This agency is coordinating its work with other groups and city 
departments. 

The city of Wilkes-Barre has hired a city planner who is now in 
the process of developing a long-range master plan to guide the city’s 
physical development. The planners are gathering pertinent facts 
about the city, analyzing them, and recommending a solution to these 
present problems. 

These plans, including studies of existing land use, studies and 
projections of the economy, the number of persons expected to live in 
the city by 1980, and studies of neighborhood housing conditions are 
in the process of being prepared. 

The planning commission, with the approval of city council, who 
granted a sum of money, initiated the recommendations for parking 
and traffic studies carried out by the State department of highways 
in the city. The city planners are in the process of working on their 
programs which include proposals for needed public buildings, 
schools, fire stations, recreational areas and utilities. Also included 
in their program is a plan for the best future use of land which will 
form the basis for a zoning ordinance which will be presented to city 
council in the near future. 


Senator Crark. How long ago was the planning commission 
founded ? 

Mr. Otszewski. The planning commission has actually been in 
existence in the city of Wilkes-Barre for many, many years, Senator 
Clark. It goes back many years ago. Up until recently, until really 
the appointment of the redevelopment authority, there has been little 
or no need for the planning commission to function, except in places 
where new streets might be opened. 

Senator Ciark. How long have you had a paid staff ? 

Mr. Otszewsk1. In the planning commission ? 

Senator CuarK. Yes. 


Mr. Otszewsxi. We have no paid staff in the planning com- 
mission. 


Senator CriarK. I thought you just said you hired a city planning 
commission. 

Mr. Otszewsxi. We hired a city planner, but it has no paid staff. 
It has retained Isadore Candeub & Associates for working on the 
workable program and the master plan in connection with the pro- 
posed urban development program which the city hopes it will go 
into in the future. I did not mean to say that the city planning 
commission had any salaried personnel. 
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The Redevelopment Authority of the City of Wilkes-Barre has al- 
ready started its survey and planning for the first urban renewal area 
as recommended by the planning commission. This area known as 
the Hazle Street renewal project, is located generally between the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad and South Main Street, south of West 
Ross Street. The area is about 52 acres in size, and contains dwellings 
which are in poor physical condition, and in need of major repairs. 

The only point of mentioning this, as I have stated earlier is that 
in view of the fact that other interested groups will appear here, 
the only point of the city’s proposal is to indicate that the city of 
Wilkes-Barre is trying to establish a progressive program to prepare 
itself in a manner that would be attractive to industry, governmental 
agencies, and other interested people, as an ideal place in which to 
locate facilities or plants. 

Now, perhaps the only recommendation that the city desires to make 
at this time is to recommend that this committe give careful consid- 
eration to the location of the regional office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration building. This is a relatively new nine-story modern office 
building located in the center of the commercial area, which is easily 
accessible by all kinds of transportation. 

Senator CxiarK. Isn’t this a row with Scranton? Don’t they want 
it? 

Mr. Otszewskt. No, I don’t think, if the Senator please, particularly 
with Scranton or with anyone else, particularly. On the contrary, 
we certainly hope that it is not. We certainly feel, however, that we 
have here a modern office building, and because of the fact that al- 
though it is being used, it is not being used by—entirely by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Other Federal agencies, such as the Air 
Force, the Department of the Army, and the Department of Health, 
the Department of Justice, the Department of Labor, Selective Serv- 
ice, Treasury Department, and part of Marine Corps recruiting is 
using this building. 

The city feels that in here, in this area, in this—not only in Wilkes- 
Barre, but in surrounding areas available, there is more than an ample 
supply of qualified, able, experienced and intelligent personnel. 

As the Senator knows, there has been a decrease in some of the vet- 
erans business because of the expiration of various programs deal- 
ing with World War II benefits, as well as that of the Korean conflict. 

We trust sincerely that we—we realize that this kind of decline is 
taking place all over the country. We would like to propose that in 
the event of consolidation of other Veterans’ Administration agencies, 
that we submit to you that Wilkes-Barre would be an excellent place 
for a central office. It has the physical building, the experienced 
and able staff. ; 

As you know, this particular Veterans’ Administration has received 
some outstanding citations as being an excellently run office, and we 
offer that for the consideration of the committee. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Olszewski. 

Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. I also thank you, Mr. Olszewski. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Olszewski follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF PETER PAUL OLSZEWSKI, CiTy SOLICITOR, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Wilkes-Barre City is the largest urban area in Luzerne County and is in the 
heart of what has often been referred to as the Wyoming Valley area. Perhaps 
because of almost vital dependence on the mining of anthracite coal over the 
years, it now suffers as a depressed area, or what has often been referred to as 
an area of chronic unemployment. We believe that in Wilkes-Barre we have 
a modern, progressive city which is interested in continuing not only as the key 
city in our great county, but also in continuing to take its rightful place as a 
leading community in this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In view of 
the fact that there will be present at this hearing representatives of industry, 
labor, civie organizations, chamber of commerce, and industrial committees, the 
city’s position will be limited to explanations dealing with the efforts being 
made to cope with the serious problem of economic redevelopment. This in- 
cludes improvement of our urban area in order to make it not only a pleasant 
place in which to live but a suitable place in which to work. The city of 
Wilkes-Barre in recent years has made every effort to develop the community 
and to do all within its power to make it not only an attractive city but also 
a progressive city which would be conducive to the attraction of new industries 
and commerce. 

During the past years Wilkes-Barre has made substantial progress toward the 
furthering of its city planning by several methods: 

1. By appointing an urban redevelopment authority. 
2. By appointing a parking authority. 
3. By reactivating the Planning Commission of the City of Wilkes-Barre. 

In addition to the improvement of its economic base, the city is now seeking 
solutions to its broader community problems, including the street and traffic 
conditions, the provision of suitable community facilities, the elimination of 
blighted areas, the improvement of its downtown shopping area, and the develop- 
ment of desirable residential areas. Through the efforts of three important 
city agencies—namely, the planning commission, the redevelopment authority, 
and the parking authority—composed of nonsalaried citizens, anxious to im- 
prove their community, definite action programs have been commenced and 
are beginning to pick up momentum. As these programs go into effect, many 
changes and improvements will take place in the city. Through the planning 
commission, the city is developing a comprehensive approach and plan to solve 
many of its problems. This agency is coordinating its work with other groups 
and city departments. 

The city of Wilkes-Barre has hired a city planner who is now in the process 
of developing a long-range master plan to guide the city’s physical develop- 
ment. The planners are gathering pertinent facts about the city, analyzing 
them, and recommending a solution to these present problems. These plans, 
including studies of existing land use, studies and projections of the economy, 
the number of persons expected to live in the city by 1980, and studies of 
neighborhood housing conditions are in the process of being prepared. The 
commission has established a long-range plan for urban renewal. The planning 
commission, with the approval of city council, who granted a sum of money, 
initiated the recommendations for the traffic and parking studies currently 
being carried out by the State department of highways in the city. The city 
planners are in the process of working on their programs, which include pro- 
posals for needed public buildings, schools, fire stations, recreational areas, 
and utilities. Also included in their program is a plan for the best future use of 
land which will form the basis for a zoning ordinance which will be presented 
to city council in the near future. As you know, the Federal Government re- 
quires such a master plan before the execution of the city’s proposed redevelop- 
ment project. 


REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF WILKES-BARRE 


The Redevelopment Authority of the City of Wilkes-Barre has already started 
its survey and planning for the first urban renewal area as recommended by the 
planning commission. This area, known as the Hazle Street renewal project, 
is located between the Delaware & Hudson Railroad and South Main Street, 
south of West Ross Street. The area is about 52 acres in size and contains 
dwellings which are in poor physical condition and in need of major repairs. 
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The cost of this project is estimated to be approximately $1,574,100, of which 
the city’s share will be about $262,350, The city’s share can be provided 
through a combination of cash payments and local grants-in-aid in the form 
of street and utility improvements and the provision of other facilities which 
will directly serve the project. It is expected that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania will contribute an amount equal to the city’s share. This project 
will be of great benefit to the city. It will provide, at relatively little cost, new 
centrally located industrial sites which will increase the tax base, will assist 
the economy of the area, and will also provide an opportunity for improving 
traffic circulation. The families involved will also be benefited, since their 
housing conditions will be improved as they are relocated into a better living 
environment. With the passage of appropriate legislation in Washington, it 
is expected that the city’s program will now be in a position to move ahead. 
In the beginning of 1959 the mayor, with the assistance of the planning com- 
mission, the redevelopment authority, and its planning consultants, prepared 
a workable program for the elimination and prevention of poor housing condi- 
tions in the city. This program was submitted and approved by the Federal 
Government. The program, among other things, outlines the various housing 
codes and other ordinances which the city will adopt, indicates the manner 
in which families to be displaced from various projects will be housed, insures 
the financial ability of the city to carry out the program, and sets up the time- 
table for developing a master plan and other neighborhood studies. The city 
of Wilkes-Barre recognizes that active citizen participation is essential in order 
to achieve understanding and support for the various plans which are now 
in the process of being prepared. 

Wilkes-Barre has also submitted an application for a redevelopment assist- 
ance grant from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The city of Wilkes-Barre, 
through the urban redevelopment authority, has under advisement at the present 
time the selection of project area No. 2 in its urban renewal program. 

The parking authority of the city of Wilkes-Barre has been active since its 
organization in reviewing the parking problem in the commercial and business 
district of the city of Wilkes-Barre. While no definite formal steps have been 
taken for the establishment of municipally owned offstreet parking sites, the 
authority has reviewed the parking problem in the city as well as collected data 
and information concerning the problems at hand. At a very recent meeting 
between the members of the parking authority and the Merchants Association 
there has been an agreement as to the general area for the construction of an 
offstreet municipally owned parking lot. At the present time, the parking au- 
thority has under advisement the establishment of such an offstreet parking lot 
and is studying other connected problems prior to the making of the final 
decision. 

The submission of the aforesaid information was to demonstrate to this com- 
mittee that the city of Wilkes-Barre has established a progressive program to 
prepare itself in a manner that would be attractive to industry, governmental 
agencies, and other interested people as an ideal place in which to locate facilities 
or plants. At this time, the city desires to take this opportunity to respectfully 
recommend to your committee an area in which the Federal Government may 
be of valuable assistance in helping to solve the chronic unemployment problem. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE 


Located on North Main Street in the city of Wilkes-Barre is the regional office 
of the Veterans’ Administration. This regional office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is a new, modern nine-floor office building which is centrally located in 
the downtown area and is easily accessible by all kinds of transportation. Years 
ago at the peak of its operation, the regional office employed over 1,800 em- 
ployees, utilizing all nine floors of that office building. ‘Today, in contrast, there 
are but 230 employees, using the first four floors as well as part of the basement 
area. The remaining five floors are now used by other Federal agencies such as: 
Department of Air Force Recruiting. 

Department of Army: Army Counter Intelligence Corps and Army Recruiting. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Social Security, Division of 
Accounts and Field Offices. 

Department of Justice: FBI. 

Department of Labor: Wage and Hour. 

Selective Service System. 
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Treasury Department: U.S. Coast Guard and U.S. Savings Bond Division. 
Marine Corps Recruiting. 

It is my understanding that this regional office has been rated as one of the 
five outstanding offices in the United States. Wilkes-Barre and its surrounding 
communities have more than ample supply of qualified, able, experienced, and 
intelligent personnel. Many of the people who were employed at one time in the 
regional office had to move out of town to other regional officers or had to seek 
other employment. While the Veterans’ Administration building is now being 
used by many agencies of the Federal Government, there is actually an excellent 
opportunity to provide jobs in this area by consolidating here in Wilkes-Barre 
Federal agencies which will require a larger number of personnel. The sharp 
decline in personnel in this Veterans’ Administration regional office is due mainly 
to the fact that certain benefits for veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict have run out. The experience of the regional office at Wilkes-Barre, I 
am confident, is no different than that experienced by other offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. From time to time, it will become necessary for the 
Veterans’ Administration to consolidate its offices in various cities and regions 
not only throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but in the entire 
United States. It would be a wonderful boost to the community, if this com- 
mittee could take positive action to move into this community other Veterans’ 
Administration offices or other Federal agencies who require large staffs or 
personnel. By consolidation of regional offices of the Veterans’ Administration 
in the Wilkes-Barre area and by consolidation of other Federal agencies or by 
the transfer into this area of new Federal agencies, this committee would take 
positive steps to improve the economy of Wilkes-Barre and its surrounding 
region and certainly alleviate the unemployment crisis. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN BRENNAN, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 7, 
UMWA, HAZLETON, PA. 


Mr. Brennan. My name is Martin S. Brennan. I am president of 
District No. 7 and international representative of Districts 1, 7, and 9 
United Mine Workers of America. Today I am representing Districts 
7 and 9, United Mine Workers of America, which are located in the 
eastern middle, western middle, and southern sections of the anthra- 
cite coal field, and are represented by the following cities: Hazleton, 
Pottsville, and Shamokin; and the following boroughs: Freeland, 
McAdoo, Beaver Meadows, Nesquehoning, Lansford, Coaldale, Ta- 
maqua, New Philadelphia, Minersville, Tremont, Tower City, Lykens, 
Girardville, Shenandoah-Mahoney City, Ashland, Mount Carmel 
Centralia, Kulpmont, and Trevorton. 

This area represents coal fields in the southern part of Luzerne, all 
of Schuylkill, Carbon, Northumberland, Columbia, and Dauphin 
Counties of Pennsylvania. 

The problem of unemployment is one that is most serious in this 
region and demands immediate attention and study so that a solution 
can be found that will give employment to the thousands who are 
able and willing to work. 

In my opinion nothing is more frustrating than mass unemploy- 
ment. It affects the well-being of the district or the community af- 
fected, it destroys the morale of the citizens, and destroys the incen- 
tive to try; consequently, slows down and, in many cases, eliminates 
business. 

The United Mine Workers of America in this region is familiar 
with joblessness. For many years we have seen one mine after 
another shut down; throwing hundreds of men out of work each time 
a mine was eliminated. We have seen our anthracite workers being 
thrown into the laps of the idle until the number of workers produc- 


? 
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ing coal in these 2 districts have been reduced from 21,500 in 1950 to 
8,700 at the present time. 

As a result of the elimination of mines and collieries the popula- 
tion of the various cities, towns, and townships has decreased at an 
alarming rate. This trend continues at an increasing tempo, and we 
believe some solution must be found if we are to place our people 
back at work and save this region from ruin. 

The basic industry of this region for over 100 years has been the 
coal industry. It is still the basic industry, but if something isn’t 
done to give it a fair chance then we may see a vast natural resource 
lying dormant, and as time goes on it will be more difficult and expen- 
sive to produce coal because the miners that are now available for 
the production of this fuel are getting older or leaving for work in 
other sections of the country. ‘On the other hand, the young men 
who would be available for this work are leaving due to lack of work 
and a future in the industry. 

We have many idle miners who are in the prime of life but are un- 
able to find gainful employment. If this is allowed to continue these 
men, who are an asset to any community, will become public charges 
along with the vast army dune men who have given most of their 
lives to the only trade they know—mining coal. 

Now, these men who are willing and “able to work for m: iny more 
years find themselves on the unemployment scrap heap because 
there is no work at the job, the only job they know how to do. They 
have contributed to the well-being and comfort of the people living 
in the eastern section of the United States. During the last 55 or 60 
years they have supplied the country with the necessary coal during 
three wars, two of which were World Wars. They have seen their 
sons and daughters go to the four corners of the earth to battle for the 
American way of life, and for other people to enjoy democracy and 
have their standards of living raised to that level to which we have 
become accustomed. During all of this time they have bought war 
bonds, defense bonds, and in every way have been patriotic citizens 
of the land they love. They have seen our country emerge victorious 
from these wars, and now when they should be looking forward to the 
day when they can retire and enjoy a quiet, peaceful old age, they 
begin to realize that being out of work, with no prospects of securing 
a job, and having spent all of their e sarnings that they were able to 
save at the only trade they know, they must be come dependent on pub- 
lic char ity in order to augment the meager social security benefits they 
may receive. 

There are thousands of men who fall in this category: That have 
many years of useful lives left if given an opportunity to participate 
in the affairs of the community they call home, but having no work 
they are restless, worried, and even desperate. When you know the 
miners in the anthracite field you can understand their feelings. They 
have seen hard times before but somehow they have been able to 
marry, build their homes, raise a family, but now all seems hopeless. 
Their ‘attachment to their home, family, and friends make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to move from the region. 

The miner has always earned his living and wants to do so now, and 
being a patriotic, industrious citizen, he is asking us to help him do 
what he always has done: Support himself and at “the same time make 
a contribution to the economic prosperity of our region. 
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The anthracite region should not be allowed to gradually disinte- 
grate into social and economic stagnation. Billions have been spent to 
assist underdeveloped areas in the world. Is it now too much to ask 
that a little aid be rendered to distressed areas in our own country? 
We do not feel that the welfare of the unemployed coal miners should 
be ignored while American money flows freely across the seas. While 
we try to make allies abroad we should remember that our people, in 
certain areas of the country, have been reduced to abject poverty. 
This situation is intolerable and the unemployed men and women de- 
mand and should expect a solution. 

We believe that a solution can be found for the coal industry if the 
State and Federal Governments, the coal operators, and the United 
Mine Workers of America can agree on a national fuels policy. We 
maintain that extensive studies can be made in this country; the same 
as has been made in other industrial countries of the world. A need 
for this study is becoming more apparent to responsible leaders. Such 
a study, we admit, will take time and money, but it must be made if 
we are to make an intelligent approach to mine and make use of such 
a fine fuel as anthracite, rather than let it lay underground unused. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you, Mr. Brennan, at that point to 
ask you whether in your opinion there is plenty of anthracite left ? 

Mr. Brennan. There is anthracite left, I would say, for 150 years, 
Senator Clark. 

We must remember that if the future expanding economy of 
America is to be adequately cared for we must utilize all of our 
natural resources including coal to its maximum efficiency, or the day 
may come when we may need hard coal but find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of having an ample supply underground but no miners to produce 
it. As I stated before, if there is no apparent future for the coal in- 
dustry the older miners will grow older and the young men in this 
region will seek employment elsewhere. 

Senator CiarK. That is happening right now, is it not? 

Mr. Brennan. That is happening now. That is happening now. 
The older men are too old to go elsewhere. They cannot get jobs in 
other industries and the young men are leaving. 

While these studies are being made a program should be worked 
out to keep our available mineworkers in the region by (1) increas- 
ing unemployment insurance to cover the entire period of joblessness. 
This compensation should be on the basis of 75 percent of the aver- 
age weekly wages; (2) Federal grants should be given to enable States 
to extend the payments of those whose claims are about to be ex- 
hausted; (3) that work projects, such as roads and schools should be 
started as soon as possible, and defense plants should be built in dis- 
tressed sections instead of in areas where there is no particular unem- 
ployment question; (4) that the minimum age for social security 
should be dropped to 60 years of age. And in this connection, I want 
to say that in the two districts, district 7 and district 9, there are 
7,385 miners who are past the age of 60, are receiving $50 per month 
pension from the Anthracite Health and Welfare Fund, bringing a 
total income of $369,250 per month into this section. And in the 
entire region, this Anthracite Health and Welfare Fund that is made 
possible by an agreement between the anthracite operators and the 
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United Mine Workers of America, has sixteen thousand some hundred 
men on their rolls bringing in $800,000 a month. 

Now we think if the anthracite operators and the United Mine 
Workers can do that, then the Federal Government should do some- 
thing in the interim while a study is being made to help the anthra- 
cite people. 

In the meantime, a coal research program should be started im- 
mediately to broaden coal’s market base. A bill to this end was 
passed by the last session of Congress only to be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. I cannot urge too strongly that similar legislation be drafted 
in the future and every effort made to have it enacted into law. 

In closing, I want to assure you that the United Mine Workers of 
America will assist in any way to bring relief from the present un- 
employment situation to the end that prosperity will again reign in the 
region. 

I thank you. 

. Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Brennan. Senator 
cott ? 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Brennan, I think you made some very con- 
structive suggestions, some very important ones, and I certainly agree 
with you with what you have said with regard to the coal research 
program, and the whole problem of finding new uses for this in- 
valuable fuel. 

But as I read over—actually five—the suggestions you made and 
this may be an oversight, but I see no recommendation that private 
industry and the local communities should expand and increase their 
program to bring new plants, diversified industry into the area. 
Could I have your comment on that ? 

Mr.Brennan. Senator, yes. I was talking primarily, of course, for 
anthracite. We agree private industry has done a great job in the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton-Scranton-Pottsville areas, and you can rest 
assured that the United Mine Workers would be glad to assist in every 
way to have this section a diversified industrial section. 

Senator Scorr. That is all I have to say. I thought you would 
want to say that, and I thought it should be in the record. 

Mr. Brennan. That’s right. 

Senator Ciark. Your organization supports the area redevelop- 
ment bill, does it not ? 

Mr. Brennan. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you, Mr. Brennan. 
cane next witness is Mr. Eugene Burke, State vice president, AFI— 

Is Mr. Burke here? 

We are happy to see you, Mr. Burke. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE BURKE, STATE VICE PRESIDENT, AFL-CIO, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Mr. Burke. Same here, Senator. 

Senator Ctark. You do not havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. Burke. No, Senator, I will be very brief in what I have to say. 

As a vice president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, I 
was instructed by President McDonough to attend this meeting. Asa 
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resident of this community, and president of the Building Trades 
Council, and business agent of the Electricians Union, I certainly have 
this in mind, that if we would get some help from the U.S. Govern- 
ment, you people seem to be the people to approach and it would help 
our community very much. 

Now, all I know is this: I have many, many people call me asking 
if I can do something to have the men of their families put to work. 
Around the railroad stations, the bus stations, in this community, on 
weekends, it is just a going away and coming home period. 

We have members of our union who have to travel three, four hun- 
dred miles to get work. They must pay their expenses away from 
home, they must pay their expenses here for their families. 

We certainly feel that in this area of ours there is room for male 
employment. 

We have many, many men, able bodied capable men unemployed. 
I just walked through the public square over there and you would 
be surprised, the able bodied men sitting there playing checkers, look- 
ing at each other and when the cold weather comes in, they can’t play 
checkers, they have got to sit at home and look at their families and it 
is not good. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Burke, if I may break in, I was just over there 
and the same observation occurred to me. 

Mr. Burke. They have no work. But they are efficient. They are 
capable. They are good men, they are able bodied and they are good 
Americans. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Burke, in many instances the women in the 
home have had to go to work in garment factories and elsewhere, have 
they not, to get the groceries ? 

Mr. Burke. Senator, I would say this, if it had not been for the 
garment industry in this valley in the last 11 years, it would be a state 
of chaos, because those women have been the backbone of the family 
and I challenge anybody to dispute that. 

Senator Ciark. Also, Mr. Burke, is it not true that many of these 
men traveling many miles out of the valley to work are forced to 
drive, particularly in winter, on icy and dangerous roads? 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Senator Crark. And some of them have actually been killed, have 
they not ? 

Mr. Burke. Oh, yes, they have; yes, they have. I would say this 
to you, Senators: We have in our valley here, I consider one of the 
finest systems for education that you can get anywhere in a community 
of this size in the country. We have good churches, we have good 
religious leaders, we have good educators, and right now we are 
putting additions on the two hospitals that will amount to about $6 
million. Our industrial committee here, Wyoming Valley, without 
any help from outside, has put many buildings up that have put male 
labor to work. 

There is room again for each industry, heavy industry, to come in 
here and take the weight off the female side of the family and put the 
male member to work. 

We feel this way: We know that some time ago there was a proposi- 
tion offered in Congress or to a committee in Congress that any work 
essential to the defense of this country would not be built within 35 
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miles of either shore. I understand that that was defeated. I would 
say again to you, Senators, this: We have approximately 25,000 un- 
employed people in this district. If you put and channel Federal 
funds into our communities and help our industrial funds committee 
and our Committee of One Hundred, and all the rest of our civic- 
minded people, you won’t have any trouble with us. We will produce. 
We have good people in this community. 

Senator CiarKk. I would like to say, from my own observation 
today, which included a tour through the Hazleton area, and their 
extraordinary “Can Do” operation there and also the Crestwood In- 
dustrial Park area here in Wilkes-Barre I am convinced that what you 
say is correct, I take it that you, too, support the enactment by the 
Congress of an area redevolpment bill. 

Mr. Burke. Yes, that’s right, Senator. 

In closing, I would like to say this: Anything your committee can 
do to assist our local committees who have not approached, I don’t 
believe, the Federal Government for any assistance, they have done it 
on their own, the unions, civic-minded people, the merchants of our 
valley, they have built these buildings strictly on their own, they have 
gone out and invited people to come in to our valley, and establish 
themselves here. 

We have Eberhard-Faber Co. here, RCA now is in the throes of 
building. We are building a home for the aged up on the mountain 
here. There is Hill-Burton money in that. But give us the ways and 
means of putting money into buildings and we will keep our members 
and our people at home. 

Senator Ciarx. As Mr. Churchill said, give you the tools and you 
will finish the job. 

Mr. Burke. That’s right, Senator. That is all. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Burke, just an observation. The two Senators 
from New York and the two Senators from Pennsylvania had a lot 
to say in Washington this year about the entirely disproportionate 
amount of defense contracts which have found their way into Cali- 
fornia, and I think Senator Clark will agree with me that we some- 
times suspect that the lure of the beneficent climate out there has some 
influence on the planners and the men who make the final decisions 
to locate plants, perhaps because they themselves and their families 
are going to be there, and so there is this rush to Florida and to 
California. 

It has been overdone, and California has far more defense plants 
per unit of population than either Pennsylvania or New York. 

Frankly, we have not been able to do anything in the Congress to 
stop it, except to continuously protest 

I do not Soe that we ever will, but I raise the point that I think 
Pennsylvania and New York have been unfairly treated over the years. 
It has been going on ever since World War II, and before, in this 
allocation to a very few States, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Florida, and Georgia being the principal beneficiaries. 

Senator CrarK. I agree with Senator Scott. This is a great prob- 
lem we continually face as Senators. 

Mr. Burxr. If I may, I would like to say this: We have approxi- 
mately 8,000 young people who graduate every year in this valley. 
There is no work here for them. There is no incentive for them to 
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stay here. It leads to delinquency or else they must move out, move 
away from their families. 

Senator CrarK. That is an interesting point, Mr. Burke. Yester- 
day, down in Fayette County, the superintendent of schools testified 
that he had 2,000 high-school graduates a year and at least half of 
them had to leave the county to seek employment elsewhere. Also, 
the same condition prevails here? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; only in a heavier way, Senator. 

Senator Crark. It is a bigger community. 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Burke. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Burke. 

Senator Crark. Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, district manager, 
ILGWU. 

Mrs. Matheson, I am particularly happy to have you here, as an 
old friend. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MIN LURYE MATHESON, DISTRICT MANAGER, 
ILGWU, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Mrs. Marurson. Thank you, sir. I assume the Senators know I 
represent the Wyoming Valley district of the ILGWU. We have 
approximately 9,000 members, mostly women; 99 percent of the 9,000 
arewomen. Wedo havea few men. 

I also would like to say we have organizations in Pottsville, Hazle- 
ton, Shamokin, Scranton, and Carbondale. I would say we have some 
25,000 women in the anthracite region, and most of them are sisters 
and daughters and wives of coal miners, and I would like to discuss 
this problem, Senators, from the point of view of how unemployment 
affects the home. 

I know you will get a great deal of testimony and statistics on other 
matters, but, after all, the crux of the matter is what happens to 
people, not figures and not statistics, but what happens to the children 
and what happens to the women and the men in the homes, For that 
purpose, I would like to enter into the record excerpts from two 
letters, and I receive letters by the hundreds. I would be very happy 
if the Senators had time to read some of these letters because, as often 
as I go through my mail, and I read them, they bring tears to my 
eyes, and I have read many of them on the air, and our people react 
the same way, because they tell the heartbreak and the suffering that 
unemployment brings. 

Senator Crark. Mrs. Matheson, I am going to suggest that you 
select, perhaps, six typical letters and file them, and they will be 
made a part of the record, so that the Senators not here or not on the 
committee will see them. 

Mrs. Matueson. I will be happy to submit them. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


Excerpts F'RoM LETTERS 


Dear Mrs. MATHESON: I am a regular employee of King’s Sportswear in 
Hanover and a member of the union for 13 or 14 years. 

I was told that you people were trying to get relatives of union members trained 
for the different jobs that will be open when the new Sea Isle Sportswear plant 
opens. I was advised to write to you personally. I have a young son who is 
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unemployed. He is 20 years of age and has had three semesters at King’s 

College. If anything possible can be done I hope you would keep him in mind. 
My husband is also unemployed. He was in a mine accident similar to the 

one at Knox Coal Co., so he has had more unemployment than employment. That 

was January of 1988. So please, if at all possible, give me some consideration. 
I would be very happy if I got a personal answer. 


Dear Mrs. MATHESON: Would it be at all possible for you to intercede for my 
brother, Ben Siewicz, in getting a job at the Sea Isle plant or any place? 

I’ve had major surgery the last week of January and haven’t been able to 
get back to work at the Coronet Fashions as yet. I had two operations during 
the union fiscal year so I haven’t been entitled to union benefits since March. 

My brother was employed at United States Hoffman Corp. at Scranton until 
the cutback of September 1957. Since then he’s only had 4 months of employ- 
ment. He can qualify as a maintenance man, mechanic, and some electricity. 

I would appreciate anything you might be able to do for us as I know you 
are a very busy person and often wonder how you're capable of doing su 
much. 

May God bless you in all you do. 


Dear Mrs. MatHeEson: I wonder if you would do me a favor. I know you do 
not know me. I’m a veteran of both wars—No. 2, Korean—I’ve been trying to 
get work here. I’ve filled out about three dozen applications, but did not get 
any answer, so I thought maybe, since you are head of the garment workers, you 
could please get me a job at one of the dress factories here in Wilkes-Barre. I 
heard a lot about the wonderful work you’ve done for a lot of people and a lot 
more—you try to help every poor person who needs help. Now I'm in great need. 
I’ve tried to get work from everyone. I saw your name in the paper this eve- 
ning and I thought I’d write you a letter asking you to please help a poor veteran 
who is down and out. 

Thank you. 


DeaR Mrs. MATHESON: I had called you up and you told me to drop you a 
few lines concerning my husband about helping him out in trying to get some 
kind of work and what kind of work he did. 

Well, you see, Mrs. Matheson, if a man only had a chance to get at some kind 
of work, he certainly would try hard, but around here it looks like who you know, 
specially when you are 40 years old and over. 

My husband used to work in the mines for 30 years. He was told by a doctor 
to get out before it was too late, so he did. He tried to get work around here 
for months—that was in 1952—then he had to go away and he got a job in the 
Chevrolet plant in Buffalo. Then that was kind of far, so he went to New Jersey. 
There he got a job in an Acme Tube Co. He worked there for a couple of years, 
then went to Walton Laboratories in New Jersey, and he worked as an assembler 
until he was laid off. Work got slow there. Then he came home and collected 
social security, and, in the meantime, looked around almost everywhere he could 
possibly think of. Sure, they took his applications, but never called him. I 
know it’s his age—he is 48 years old now. His security ran out in October; he 
is off since December 4, 1957. I havea son still in college, which makes it tough 
now that my husband is not working, and I do want him to finish, because with- 
out an education for a man it’s pretty darn hard to get a job around here. Even 
with an education, you have to know somebody to get you in places. My hus- 
band is really getting desperate; so, please, Mrs. Matheson, I hope you can help 
him in some way. He would like to get in some plant around here. He tried 
so many shoe factories. How could you get experience if you don’t get a chance 
at anything? So if you want more information, you can call our home and talk 
to him—that’s Anthony Kozarski; the number is Valley 4—1348. 

I would appreciate your help and time. God bless you, and thank you. 
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DeaR Mrs. MAatueson: I hope you read this letter before Easter. I am an 
ardent union member and, of course, a needy one. I have quite a few hardships. 
My husband isn’t well and he has been out of work, off and on, all last year. He 
spent New Year’s in the hospital. We have four children, ages 19 months to 
11 years. They all need shoes badly and one (9 years) needs glasses badly. 
But the only thing I would really like and need is a food order and four nice 
Easter baskets for my kids. Our funds are really low and if it wasn’t for the 
strike benefits I don’t know what we would do. They are really a godsend to 
us. All the girls from the factory told me to write my name in to you but I 
feel ashamed to ask for anything when other people have it harder than we do. 
If it wasn’t for the children I would never ask for anything. It would really 
make our Easter a bright and holy one if we could have food on our table and 
Easter baskets for the children on Easter morning. Children don’t understand 
the hardships of life. They are only babies for such a little while. 

If you cannot grant my wish of a food order and four baskets I will under- 
stand that there are needier people than us (if possible). 

Thank you for taking time to read my letter and I hope I didn’t bore you 
with my troubles. I have the highest respect and admiration for you than 
any one person can have. God be with you all the days of your life. 


Dear Min: The words I write on this paper could not express the apprecia- 
tion and thanks I felt for you and the ILGWU when I received word Friday 
night that a phone call was placed to my store of trading for me to come and 
pick up an order of groceries, which came in mighty handy. My many thanks 
to you and the ILGWU. 

My husband is out of work and cannot sign for unemployment until June 1 
and we depend on my wages at the present time so you can see why I deeply 
appreciated the help you so willingly gave to me. 

You know, Min, you should never be ashamed to accept help when you need it 
as long as there are such fine and wonderful people to give it as you and others 
like you. You are doing a wonderful job in taking care of your girls. 

May that hand you have extended to help others always hold a bright future 
for you and your family because the help you gave was appreciated. 


Mrs. Matueson. I only have excerpts from two here, very brief. 
In full, they are much more stirring and moving, but I took just a 
few sentences, so I won’t take too much time. 

This letter says: 


Dear Mrs. Matrueson: In all my 17 years of married life my last 6 years have 
been the hardest. My husband lost his job during a layoff when the mines 
closed. At that time I was expecting a child. For 2 years we had to get along 
on our savings until we got to the point where I had to leave my 1-year-old 
son and go to work in one of the Pittston factories. My husband had to care 
for my son. I have two children, a girl in high school and my son is now in 
kindergarten. During the past 4 years I have worked, feeling sick and sore, 
but I had to work to provide food and a home for my family. 


Then another letter which says: 


DEAR Mrs. MATHESON: At our last meeting you discussed women working in 
factories to make a livelihood, which I have been doing for the past 3 years, and 
I must say it is no picnic to keep a household going. I always thought that was 
a man’s job but these last 3 years proved different. Since my husband was laid 
off from the mines 3 years ago, he just can’t seem to hit on a job. Everywhere 
he goes for a job, it’s “Only experienced wanted.” Well, how is a man to get 
experience if no place will give a chance to the man who only knows how to 
dig and shovel coal? 

I read that article in one of the magazines about the city of Wilkes-Barre 
women working in factories while husbands stay home and wait to collect the 
pays. It sure makes you feel like a heel, but let’s face it, that is the God’s 
honest truth, not only in my case but a lot of other women are faced with the 
same problems. 

Why don’t we leave this valley like many others have done? Why should 
we run away from the valley that we were born and reared in and where we 
have our homes? 
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If you can help me, call me or drop me a few lines. I’ll be waiting either 
way. I hope you can help me and a lot of other women like myself. I’m just 
putting some of my thoughts on paper. Maybe they will do some good. 

Respectfully. 

And then she added a postscript and what she said was: “I guess ’m 
just a tired presser.” 

Senator Ciark. Mrs. Matheson, are these isolated instances in your 
judgment, or are these typical of many situations? 

Mrs. Marueson. Senators, I get letters by the scores, and this repre- 
sents the picture of our valley. “Thousands of women are working and 
thousands of men are at home idle, and cannot find work, and I want 
at this point to pay a tribute to very public-spirited citizens of this 
region. 

This is a very fine community, in case you don’t know it. We have 
very fine people who give of their time and their effort, voluntarily, 
many hours, trying to bring in industry to the area, and previous 
speakers have told you we have been successful; and, by the way, the 
people, men and women, who represent labor sit on these committees 
with all other citizens, and we also try. 

But every time we bring an industry in, it employs some men, but, 
let’s face it, 60 percent of the people they employ are usually women. 

Every industry, even when RCA comes here and we are very happy 
that they are coming, but still they will employ, probably half their 
work force will be women. 

Now, we don’t have unemployment in our industry. We are fully 
employ ed except for seasonal layofls. If you know something about 
a women’s industry, you know that we go with the seasonal changes 
in garments, and we do have layoffs. 

But we could use easily several thousand women in the anthracite 
region for machines that are today idle. We need people in our shops, 
and we don’t have enough women for our work. 

But in spite of that, as I said to the Douglas committee, and in 
previous testimony, I would very happily give up thousands of our 
members if they would go back to taking care of their homes and 
children and let the men go to work and take care of the families, 
that is what we need, and that is the point I want to make now in my 
testimony. 

I also wanted to tell you something, you know, this woman who 
signed herself, “I guess I’m just a tired presser.” You know, we had 
a presser who went home in Edwa rdsville, and hanged herself. We 
don’t say very much about it. We don’t say it in the press and we 
don’t even like to talk about it, but I would like you to meet some of 
the women from that factory, perhaps, during the lunch hour, and 
see what a lasting impression it made on them to see that presser go 
home and hang herself. Her husband was working in Jersey, she 
could not sell her home, she could not join him. It br ought many 
internal problems in their relationship, and she finally gave rit up and 
took that way out. 

There have been other such cases. And there have been miners who 
jumped off the bridge and they found a solution to their troubles, but 
that should not happen in a country of this kind. 

It should not happen. Now that, gentlemen, that tired presser has 
been waiting a long, long time. Every day I get letters and telephone 
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calls from women members of our union, and it is these messages and 
these tragedies that lay behind them, that is the driving force behind 
our union’s campaign for the passage of an area redevelopment bill 
that will aid our community in bringing in industries, in retraining our 
unemployed workers, and in making it possible to restore normal 
family life to the thousands of homes where the head of the family is 
unemployed. 

As one woman, and she was not the worst off by any means, put it, 
“Going to work to help to earn a little extra money to help pay for a 
car or to help our children through school is one thing. But to have 
to work as the sole support of the family, that is another matter. It 

laces too great a burden and a responsibility on a mother, and that is 
ad.” How bad is it? 

Here we have strong men proud of their families, proud of their 
abilities to support their families, thrown out of work. A man looks 
for a job and finds none. His unemployment compensation expires. 
His wife goes to work and he stays home and looks after the children. 

What happens to that man? What happens to that home? In 
many cases, he loses self-respect. He becomes demoralized and the 
family is broken up. 

And our appeal to you is to end this deporable situation. Others 
have pointed out how industrial development has left pockets of 
unemployment behind it in this and other parts of the country. 

Must a body of men who paid with their labor many of them with 
their health, and too, too many of them with their lives for the indus- 
trial development of America also pay with their homes, and their 
self-respect, and their hopes for the industrial changes which have 
thrown them out of work? 

I don’t think it should be necessary at this time for anyone to 
investigate the reasons for unemployment or conditions of unemploy- 
ment, of unemployed miners in this area. Each year’s delay is like a 
sentence of death to some of the unemployed. The Eisenhower veto 
of the bill passed in 1958 dealt a paralyzing blow to our hopes. The 
failure to pass the bill in the last session of Congress is beyond 
understanding. 

Coal provided the fuel and the power for American industry. The 
discovery and development of other means of heat and power created 
these pockets of unemployment. Tomorrow the development of atomic 
energy or solar heat may throw other sections of the working force 
of the country into unemployment. Isn’t it high time that these 
problems be discussed and means to overcome them developed before 
they take place instead of waiting, as here, for 5, 10, and 15 years to 
pass while men die and communities decay ? 

If I can appeal to the Senators to please at least pass the area 
redevelopment bill, and give us a chance to retrain our men, and put 
them back to work, and save our homes, and save our communities, 
we can do a good job if we put our mind to it, and I am hopeful that 
this committee will finally get it done. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Matheson, for a most 
powerful and helpful testimony. Go ahead and applaud; I think you 
should. [Applause. ] 
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I wish every U.S. Senator and every Member of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the United States could have 
heard your testimony, because if they did, I think we might get the 
bill through the way you want. 

Mrs. Marueson. Well, I asked the President to come to Wilkes- 
Barre. I thought if he took a look at our unemployed and at some 
= our problems, he would really understand why we feel so strongly 
about it. 

Senator Crarx. Well, I don’t want to criticize the President. He 
has a tough job to do, but—— 

Mrs. Marueson. I know he has. 

_ Senator Crarx. But I hope, if the bill is passed this time, he will 
sign it. 

en to point out that the human factor is a very difficult one. 

Senator Scott and I took a reading the other day, and there were 
only 122 congressional districts out of 486 which would be directly 
benefited by this bill. That is one of our problems. I hope it is a 
problem we can overcome. But I think you can rest assured we two 
at least are going to do everything within our power. Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. I would just like to say, Mrs, Matheson, as you well 
know, when you come to farm legislation, there are many more con- 
gressional districts affected. When you come to other kinds of legis- 
lation, that is true. One of our difficulties, as Senator Clark has men- 
tioned, is the comparatively few number of districts where the problem 
is serious and where they really care about it. 

And it seems to me the area redevelopment bill has bogged down—it 
was passed in the Senate, it was bogged down in the House, because 
it is caught between two points of view with neither of which I agree, 
and that is, those legislators who don’t want any help to the cities or the 
distressed areas at all, and those legislators who, in my judgment, have 
a somewhat unrealistic point of view in that they would like to get 
more than we have any chance of getting. 

I have publicly many times expressed my disagreement with the 
veto of that bill. Ithink it was a mistake, and I still do. 

I think our problem in the next session is first of all, to try to get 
the bill out of the Rules Committee in the House, which I submit is 
premnaley for the Congress to do, certainly they will get all the help 

rom many Senators, including the two here. 

If it cannot be done that way, I would like to suggest publicly that 
they consider a discharge petition which with our new membership 
in the House requires 119 signatures. There are more than enough 
members in either party to provide the 119 signatures, if the will is 
there, and that is a possibility by which you might get area redevelop- 
ment. 

But I would suggest that the bill be within such reasonable limits 
as to give the bill’s advocates a chance to go to the White House and 
seek to persuade the President to sign a bill which would be some- 
what less than the previous bill. 

I thought the previous bill was a fair bill. I thought the amount 
was a fair amount. I thought it should have been signed. 

Since it has not been signed, since we have had the experience with 
housing, for example, and with other measures where we have had 
to take less than we would have liked to have had, it seems to me we 
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must live with the pursuit of the possible, come in with as good a 
bill as we can get, with as many provisions as will help us as we can 
get, and then seek to get that bill out of the House of Representatives 
and over to the Senate where we can get it into conference and at that 
point, our chances, in my opinion, will be stronger if it has been 
passed through the discharge petition method, because all of us know 
the unfortunate situation of the House Rules Committee, and I myself 
don’t have too much hope for action from that committee. 

So I suggest this alternative in order to get it in the area of public 
discussion. 

Mrs. Marueson. Senator, perhaps because the figures on unemploy- 
ment go down through the country, and they don’t realize that there 
are certain areas where we have never had prosperity, we don’t know 
what it means for unemployment to go down. We only know about 
unemployment going up, and I think that is in the multitude of prob- 
lems that face the House and Senate and the President, they overlook 
the fact that there are pockets throughout the country that need 
attention. 

We help people throughout the world and they say charity begins 
at home. We can’t go helping everywhere and forget there are whole 
areas throughout the country, we are not the only ones, and this is a 
problem which your country should handle first. 

Our first obligation is to our own people, and when you are unem- 
ployed and you are faced with this over a long period of years, it is 
not just a small matter. 

You see, I get bogged down with your technicalities, I don’t under- 
stand them. I only know that people are hungry and people need 
help and the country knows it, and that should be the primary con- 
sideration of our Representatives. They have an obligation to do 
something about this just as they do for people everywhere in the 
world, they have to do for us. They have got to find a method and a 
system whereby this problem is handled and not in a routine manner 
because it isn’t routine. You can’t tell hungry children that the 
House Rules Committee didn’t do this or that. You have got to feed 
those kids. 

Senator Scorr. Mrs. Matheson, I am in the position of not in any 
sense approving what the House of Representatives has failed to do. 
I think it isa mistake, and I think it is wrong. 

The point is that we are spending $3 million a day for a wasteful 
high parity farm program and I am only one of five Senators who 
voted to abolish the whole thing, but that is a matter of opinion, and 
there is a possible difference of opinion. 

But we are wasting $3 million a day storing food which we can- 
not give to needy people, which we cannot sell, which to the great- 
est degree we cannot send aboard, and distribute, and 814 days’ sav- 
ings would equal the amount of area redevelopment provided in my 
bill, for example, which is $200 million, the part which Pennsylvania 
would get of $25 million, is 814 days’ waste in the food program. 

That is one of the points we tried to make down there because of 
the comparative lack of interest in the problems of our surplus, labor 
surplus, areas. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Matheson. 
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Mrs. Marueson. Thank you, Senator. We will leave it in your 
hands, and we hope this time we will get something done. 

Senator Crark. I would like to add to what Senator Scott has 
said. We are now paying $3,000 per family for farm relief and $74 
per family for slum clearance to clean up the mess in our cities such 
as Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Wilkes-Barre. 

Our next witness is K, O. Jones, Pennsylvania representative, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Jones, we are happy to have you here. I see you have a long 
statement here, including an appendix. I suggest that we put it in 
the record as it has been prepared, and that you give us the high 
spots. 

Of course, we may want to ask you some questions. 


STATEMENT OF K. 0. JONES, PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. This doesn’t have the aspects of a personal 
feeling in it. Itis just cold figures. 

Senator Ciark. We have to have both in order to know how to 
act. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. The history of unemployment in the 
anthracite industry can ‘be traced with authenticity as far back as 
post-Civil War days and represents nearly a century of economic 
tribulations and frustrations in the hard coal industry, the once basic 
industry of the anthracite region. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Jones, you have here a table 1, on page 4, which 
I think is worth calling attention to, showing the population status 
in the three counties of Lackawanna, Luzerne, and Schuylkill. 

It shows that the population stood at 623,800 in 1900, rose to a peak 
of 991,000 in 1930, and has been declining steadily ever since, so that 
the estimate for 1958 is 782,600. 

Your second table is somewhat more elaborate dealing with the 
civilian labor force by sex. I wonder if you could tell us in a few 
—— just what you think we should get out of a study of that 
table 2. 

Mr. Jones. This table 2, it follows, that if your population goes 
down, naturally, your labor force goes down, and we see a steady de- 
cline in our total civilian labor force. 

Also, we hit in 1940, in the early forties, late thirties and forties, and 
we only brought it in that last decade or two decades ago, where we 
had tremendous unemployment here, then we brought it up to our 
last decade, the unemployment, how it runs, from 31,900 up to the 
present date in this area of up to 49,500 people. We hear that we have 
a lot of people. These figures are derived naturally by the Bureau, 
and they are the figures. 

Senator CLarK. The 1959 unemployment is as of what date? 

Mr. Jones. That was the average of the first three bimonthly figures 
that we obtained, January, March 

Senator CiarK. So it covers the first half of the year? 

Mr. Jones. That’s right. 

Senator CrarK. On an average basis? 

Mr. Jones. That is on an average basis, bimonthly. 
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Senator Ciarx. That would show a total percentage of the labor 
force—no, a total unemployment of the labor force of 35,500 males and 
14,000 females or just under 50,000. 

Mr. Jones. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuark. And the percentage of the labor force unemployed 
is 15.5 percent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Senator Crarx. Now as a matter of fact, what is the situation now 
as of the middle of October; has it improved or has it worsened ? 

Mr. Jones. The figures, the July figures, are in this 1959. The next 
on October the 25th, the next report is due in Washington. 

Senator Ciark. That will be for September? 

Mr. Jones. That will be for September the 15th, and they are being 
compiled as of now. , 

Senator Crarx. You don’t have any tentative figures you could give 
us? 

Mr. Jones. I have a tentative figure for the Luzerne County. 

Senator Ciark. Is that up or down? 

Mr. Jones. It is down. We have sort of gone up a little bit. It is 
about 14.3 percent now. 

Senator Ciark. Have you noticed any impact from the steel strike? 

Mr. Jonxs. In Lackawanna and in Luzerne County there are ap- 
proximately 1,500 people who are affected now directly as the result 
of the steel strike. if it lasts longer, then I think we will begin to 
feel it. Mainly, we have lost the ordnance plant at Scranton and also 
our railroads. That would be the only two major industries that have 
shown any effect. 

Senator Crark. I think I would like to note for the record this: 
That a special survey conducted this year, by the PSES in the three 
labor market areas show that over 60 percent of the unemployed 
workers were under 45, and only 6 percent were over 65. And then 
your table 3 breaks that down in greater detail. 

Your table 4 shows the occupational distribution of the unemployed 
which totaled 49,500. Do you have any particular comment of sig- 
nificance on table 4? 

Mr. Jones. The only thing I would like to bring out is that a little 
over 54 percent of the unemployed in the area are either skilled, or 
semiskilled people. 

Senator Crark. As to that, your unskilled labor force is relatively 
smaller than you might expect? 

Mr. Jones. That’s right, and we do have capable men in the area 
who can do a job. 

Senator Ciarx. Now, in your work do you have any comment to 
make on training facilities in this area, and the extent to which they 
are adequate? 

Mr. Jones. Well, at present they are adequate for what we have. 

Senator Ciarx. Let me put it this way. There still are, are there 
not, some employment openings for specially trained individuals? 
For example, and this may not be true here, but it was true yesterday 
in western Pennsylvania, machinists. Can you place well trained 
machinists here? 

Mr. Jones. We don’t have very many openings. 

Senator Crark. You don’t have many openings? 
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Mr. Jones. But we have the men. 

Senator Crark. You have the men? 

Mr. Jones. We have the men. 

Senator Ciark. So there are no particular categories of available 
employment in this area where you cannot fill the opening because 
you have not got trained men, is that right ? 

Mr. Jones. True. But if new industries were to come in, that 
developed or needed new skills in that, I think it would be good if 
we had, or it has been the suggestion, that we have a technical school 
here, a large technical school. 

Senator Cirark. That was the same recommendation made down in 
Fayette County. 

They felt if they could get a technical high school and perhaps a 
technical junior college, that they could make real progress in train- 
ing, not only their younger people, but some of their adults in skills 
which would make it easier for them to find employment. 

I take it that is true here, too? 

Mr. Jones. That is right, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Are recommendations being made to the State gov- 
ernment for any in that area, because the establishment of technical 
high schools and technical colleges, would seem to me to be funda- 
mentally a State problem, and I am wondering whether there is 
anything in process, any work in progress, to encourage the State 
to consider seriously that suggestion. 

Mr. Jones. We do have technical schools in the area, Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre have technical schools, but it is something that should 
be beyond the high school training, we feel. Williamsport has an 
ideal 

Senator CLarx. Williamsport has an outstanding technical institute 
which I wish we had a chance to look at, and we are going to have 
something in the record on it before we close this. 

Mr. Jones. You are quite right, Williamsport is doing an out- 
standing job in that regard. 

That is what we feel, if we had something of that nature in here to 
supplement our high school training in this line, it would be very 
valuable. 

Senator Scorr. Secretary Batt is familiar with that, and he has been 
detained because of airplane problems. He will be here later today, 
and we will get it in the record from him. 

Before you close, Mr. Jones, I do want to note publicly the extraor- 
dinary community effort and accomplishment which must be made in 
this whole area, helping the community to lift itself by its own boot- 
straps and you have this plat in—this chart in here—this table in 
here, which shows that Pottsville has raised almost $4 million; Scran- 
ton over $514 million; Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, $4 million, and that 
the three areas together have provided new employment which ac- 
counts for 37,000 jobs. 

Mr. Jones. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Crargk. And I think we can all be very proud of the self- 
help effort that has been made in this anthracite area. 

Senator Scott, do you have any questions 

Senator Scorr. No, except I entirely agree that the communities are 
certainly doing, have been doing, all that they can so far as, as we 
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have any information, through the operation bootstraps up here, and 
it is widely known in the rest of Pennsylvania and very favorably 
commented upon, and I assume it will continue, because it is born 
out of desperation, and has to continue. 

Mr. Jones. That’s right. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Jones follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF K. O. JONES 


The history of the unemployment problem in the anthracite mining industry 
can be traced with authenticity as far back as the post-Civil War era, and repre- 
sents nearly a century of recurrent economic tribulation and frustration in the 
hard coal industry, the basic industry in the anthracite region of northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

A sharp decline in anthracite production immediately following the termina- 
tion of the Civil War led to the formation of the first important anthracite 
worker’s union, the Workmen’s Benevolent Association, organized in 1868. The 
major problem of the anthracite industry at that period and for some time after, 
was overproduction, an economically unsavory situation. The miners’ union 
attempted to alleviate overproduction by suspending work at varying intervals 
in order to limit the supply of hard coal, endeavoring thereby to induce higher fuel 
prices and gain what the union called “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” 

The editor of the Nation, in March 1871, stated the anthracite problem of that 
period succinctly when he declared: ‘The country needs today about 15 million 
tons of anthracite coal per annum. Half a dozen companies own mines and rail- 
road facilities, enough to bring 25 million tons to market yearly.” 

These unsatisfactory overproduction conditions, particularly the economically 
disastrous suspensions, in turn led in 1871 to an extensive investigation and a 
221-page report by the Pennsylvania State Committee on the Judiciary on the 
subject, “Anthracite Coal Difficulties.” This investigation dealt largely with 
excessive rates charged by railroads for carrying anthracite, a circumstance 
which boosted the price of anthracite and resulted in a diminished market. 

In 1889 the Committee on Commerce of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
50th Congress, published a 783-page report on its “Investigation of Labor Troubles 
in the Anthracite Region, 1887-88.” A main objective of this investigation was to 
ascertain the relationship between the anthracite mining operators and the rail- 
road coal carriers with respect to ownership and the effect of such relationship on 
the working and social conditions of the mineworkers. No recommendations 
were made in this otherwise extensive report. 

Reflecting the long-time intermittent economic instability within the anthra- 
cite industry was the following assertion contained in “The Story of Anthra- 
cite,” published in 1932 by the Hudson Coal Co.: “Few industries have been so 
frequently or so thoroughly investigated by official and semiofficial authorities as 
the anthracite industry. From 1902 to 1925, 15 separate inquiries have been 
conducted covering all phases of the industry.” These included 13 investigations 
of the antracite industry by U.S. commissions and agencies—from U.S. Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission of 1902-3 to the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
1923-25. In more recent years, the economy of the industry was the subject of 
investigations by the Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Industry Commission of 
1937-38 and the Federal Anthracite Coal Commission of 1941-42. 

Market conditions, of course, have always been the major factor in the sta- 
bility or instability of the anthracite economy. This was emphasized in the report 
of the 1902 Anthracite Mine Strike Commission, which declared: “The endeavor 
to control this natural monopoly [anthracite] has led many to miscalculate the 
anticipated increase in value of anthracite coal, causing in the past undue com- 
petition, unwarranted development of the mines, and financial disaster to many 
of the interests participating in this competition, so that the business has been 
subject to violent fluctuation.” 

The Commission further declared: “These causes have led to the opening of 
new mines and the production of coal beyond the market demand * * * detri- 
mental to all interests engaged in the business, and felt especially by the mine- 
workers who could be given employment only from 160 to 175 days during a 
year.” 
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Overproduction ceased to be the major problem by the time the mid-1920’s were 
reached. From that period to the present, anthracite’s major economic problem 
has stemmed from intense competition from fuel oil, natural gas, and bituminous 
coal and coke, particularly the first two fuels named. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ANTHRACITE COAL INDUSTRY COMMISSION 


The Pennsylvania State Anthracite Coal Industry Commission investigation 
of 1937-88 occurred in the midst of the depression when thousands of mineworkers 
were unemployed. 

This commission’s study, published in a 652-page report, covered a wide variety 
of anthracite industry phases, including financial interrelations and control of 
the anthracite industry ; bootlegging or illegal mining of anthracite ; market prob- 
lems and competitive fuels ; anthracite lands, deposits, and royalties; history and 
significance of anthracite freight rates; problems of depressed anthracite com- 
munities. 

In its final report this commission declared : 

“To revive and rehabilitate the anthracite mining industry and anthracite 
communities, it is immediately necessary, so far as possible to improve mining 
methods and reduce costs of production; to cut drastically railway freight 
rates, wholesale and retail costs and margins and other costs of distribution ; 
to develop effective marketing methods for anthracite, especially automatic 
stokers and other facilities for consumer convenience, and other forms of con- 
sumer appeal practiced by competing fuels, to the end that anthracite demand 
and production may be constantly expanded, old markets regained and new 
markets developed, prices reduced, and increased employment and mass pur- 
chasing power of anthracite mining areas increased.” 

This commission further declared in its comprehensive report that “the ulti- 
mate solution of the anthracite problem may and should be either Federal or 
State ownership and operation of the industry, preferably the former.” 

Late in 1941, the 77th Congress, in a joint resolution, created a Commission 
“to investigate ways and means for improving economic conditions in the 
anthracite coal producing region.” 

In its final report, this Commission declared: 

First: “This investigation has shown that the anthracite area has substantial 
possibilities for industrial expansion. The most noteworthy advantages of the 
area consist of unused manpower, with mechanical aptitudes and industrious 
habits; a reserve of community facilities, including housing; and accessibility 
both to sources of industrial materials and to end-product plants and markets.” 

Second: “An anthracite mines research station should be established by the 
Federal Government under the Bureau of Mines to be located in the anthracite 
area, not only to develop and investigate new and extended uses for anthracite 
but also as a center of organization for the study of mining methods, for the 
mine-water survey, and for an engineering organization concerned with the 
industrial development of the area.” 

Third: “An agency concerned with long-range improvement of the anthracite 
area should be established. Pending creation of an official regional planning 
commission, this function might be initiated immediately by a regional office 
of the Pennsylvania State Planning Board. This organization would concern 
itself with long-range problems of economic adjustment in the anthracite area, 
with particular emphasis on widening the economic base of the region. It 
would concern itself also with measures for resuscitating the anthracite indus- 
try, conserving anthracite reserves to protect future operations, and analyzing 
means of reducing costs of mining, marketing, and transporting anthracite.” 


DECLINE OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE MINING INDUSTRY 


A dismal indication of the decline of the once world-famous Pennsylvania 
anthracite mining industry is evidenced by the fact that, in 1958, production of 
anthracite had diminished to 20,456,474 tons, compared with the 100,445,299-ton 
output in anthracite’s peak production year of 1917, during World War I. 

Another sobering factor in relation to the anthracite region economy is that 
employment in the hard coal mining industry plunged from an alltime high of 
180,899 mineworkers in 1914 to 24,186 in 1958, by comparison a skeleton force. 

The huge losses in production and employment in recent decades are directly 
attributable to the inroads of the competitive fuels, oil and natural gas, which 
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have captured a considerable share of traditional anthracite markets; to in- 
creased mechanization of underground anthracite mines; and to mechanized 
surface stripping operations. 

Shortly after the depression of the early thirties when economic recoveries 
were being made and the anthracite industry was continuing its decline, an 
out-migration of workers began. The following table 1 on population trends 
shows the rise and decline of the population in the three largest counties of the 
anthracite region. 

TABLE 1.—Population trends 


[In thousands] 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1958 





Lackawanna 93. 259.6 | 286.3 | 310.4] 301.2] 257.4 241.1 
SR onc s wos edaasncous ck aneeadncs 57. 343.2 | 391.0 | 445.1] 441.5] 392.2 357.0 
Schuylkill . 207.9 | 217.8 | 235.5] 228.3 | 200.6 184. 5 


oo Senin camaieee . 810.7 | 895.1 | 991.0] 971.0] 850.2 782.6 





Source: 1900 through 1950, U.S. Bureau of the Census; 1958, Pennsylvania State Planning Board, 


Table 2 indicates that the decline in population was accompanied by a 
similar decline in the civilian labor force of the Scranton, Wilkes-Barre-Hazle- 
ton, and Pottsville labor market areas representing Lackawanna, Luzerne, and 
Schuylkill Counties. Total employment in these areas in 1940 at 270,100, in- 
cluding 75,600 anthracite workers, was about the same as the 1959 total which 
included, however, only 18,200 anthracite workers. In a comparable period em- 
ployment in the apparel industry grew from 10,600 in 1940 to 37,300 in 1959. 
In these two industries combined over this same period, 54,800 male jobs have 
been lost while 24,100 female jobs have been created. This year 1959, approxi- 
mately 37.6 percent of the civilian labor force is made up of female workers 
while in 1940 only 24.1 percent of the work force was female. 

Many jobs have been provided by community groups through raising funds to 
attract new industries, into this tricounty area. Despite vigorous community 
efforts to create new jobs, the combined labor market areas remain a region of 
substantial labor surplus. In 1952, 9.2 percent of the civilian labor force was 
unemployed (a group E area, 9.0-11.9 percent) while most years the combined 
areas have had more than 12.6 percent unemployed (a group F area, 12.0 per- 
cent or more). 


TasLe 2.—Total civilian labor force, unemployment and employment, by sex— 
Annual averages, Pottsville, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton labor market 
area 

[In thousands] 
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A special survey conducted in 1959 by offices of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service in the three labor market areas showed that over 60 percent of 
unemployed workers were under 45 years of age while only 6 percent of the job 
seekers were over 65 years old. Listed below in table 3 is an age breakdown of 
the unemployed. 
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Tas_e 3.—Characteristics of the unemployed, by age and sea, Pottsville, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton labor market area, 1959 


Percent of 
females 


Percent of 
males 


Total! Percent of Male ! 


Female ! | 
tota 





100 


62 
32 
6 


49, 500 


30, 600 
16, 100 
2, 800 





Under 45 years 
45 to 64 years 
65 years and over--- 


1 Rounded to nearest hundred. 


As shown in the following tabulation, the 1959 survey d 
supply of experienced workers. 


isclosed a plentiful 


TABLE 4.—Occupational distribution of the unemployed, Pottsville, Scranton, 


Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton labor market area, 1 


Occupations 


959 


Total 
unemployed 


Percent of 
total 





Total all occupations 


Professional and managerial 
Clerical and sales 


Skilled _ __. 
Semiskilled__- 
Unskilled- 


49, 500 


1, 359 
5, 167 
3, 074 
11, 649 
15, 182 
8, 707 


Other (including entry) 


At the close of World War II the area, recognizing its plight because of job 
scarcity, commenced the long difficult task of reindustrializing itself. Moderate 
success has crowned its efforts. The data listed below show the accomplishments 
of each area toward securing the region’s future. 


Community efforts and accomplishments 


Funds raised | Number of | Employment 
plants 


Labor market area 


52 
81 


Although community cooperative effort under good leadership has accom- 
plished much, the unemployment problem in the region is far from being solved. 
We need jobs, many jobs, especially for men. We need some good, sound, stable 
industries in this area. 


APPENDIX. LABOR MARKET AREA BREAKDOWN OF COMPOSITE DATA 


APPENDIX 1 


Characteristics of the unemployed, by age and sex, Pottsville labor market area, 
1959 


Percent of 
females 


Total ! Male! Percent of | Female ! 


males 


Percent of 
total 





100. 0 


63.3 
31.1 
5.6 


62. 
33. 


Under 45 years 
45 to 64 years 
65 years and over 


100. 
4. 


1 Rounded to nearest hundred, 
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Occupational distribution of the unemployed, Pottsville labor market area, 1959 


Occupation Total un- Percent of 
employed total 
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APPENDIX 2 


Total civilian labor force, unemployment and employment, by sex—Annual 
averages, Pottsville labor market area 


[In thousands] 
1954 1956 1958 1959 


81.1 82.7 


57.1 54.0 
24.0 28.7 


15.6 
12.7 

















Percent of civilian labor force 
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APPENDIX 3 


Characteristics of the unemployed, by age and sex, Scranton labor market area, 
195 


Total un- | Percent of Male Percent of | Female | Percent of 
employed total males females 


100.0 i 5, 300 


Under 45 years 67.3 ; 3, 500 
45 to 64 years_____._.-- 25. 6 i 1, 400 
65 years and over 7.1 ‘ 400 
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Occupational distribution of the unemployed, Scranton labor market area, 1959 


Total unem-} Percent of 
ployed total 


Total, all occupations. 


Professional and managerial 
Clerical and sales 


APPENDIX 4 


Total civilian labor force, unemployment and employment, by sew—Annual 
averages, Scranton labor market area 


{In thousands] 


1952 1958 1959 
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APPENDIX 5 


Characteristics of the unemployed, by age and sew,’ Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton labor 
market area, 1959 


Total! | Percent of Male ! Percent of | Female! | Percent of 
total males females 


100.0 16, 200 100. 6, 300 100.0 


Under 45 years 57.3 8, 900 55. 4, 000 63.5 
45 to 64 years-_--...- 37.8 6, 5 40. 2,000 31.7 
65 years and over 4.9 800 ; 300 4.8 





1 Rounded to the nearest hundred. 
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Occupational distribution of the unemployed, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton labor market 
area, 1959 


Occupation Total un- Percent of 
employed total 


Total all occupations 
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PSEBaow | S 


Professional and managerial 
Clerical and sales 


Semiskilled_ 
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Other (including entry) - 
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APPENDIX 6 


Total civilian labor force, unemployment and employment, by sex—Annual 
averages, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton labor market area 


{In thousands] 


150.7 | 144.9] 138.6! 136.5 137.8 


132.1 | 105.3 ; 89.7 85. 5 80.9 82. 1 
51.8 5 53.1 








16.3 13.7 
5.9 4.3 


Percent of civilian labor force ; k ; 15.3 13.0 
Total employed . . ‘ 120.6 
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Senator Cuark. Our next witness is Mr. Charles Sobol, vice presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers of America. 

Mr. Sobol is not here. 

All right, then, Mr. Edmund Ryan, manager of the Penn-Appa- 
lachian Joint Board, Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Ryan, we are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND RYAN, MANAGER, PENN-APPALACHIAN 
JOINT BOARD, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFIL- 
CIO 


Mr. Ryan. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator CLark. Are you and Mr. Sobol with the same union organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, we are not. There are two textile unions in the 
AFI-CIO. I represent the Textile Workers Union of America. 

Senator CLarK. Will you please proceed ? 
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Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. My name is Edmund F. Ryan, and I am a resi- 
oO + Wilkes-Barre. My address is 96 West Ross Street, Wilkes- 

arre, Pa. 

I appear here on behalf of the employed and unemployed textile 
workers in this area. We have witnessed numerous setbacks with 
plant closings. As a result, total textile employment has shrunken 
very markedly. 

This fact 1s indicated by the drop in textile employment in the 
Scranton labor market from 5,200 in May 1950, to 3,400 in July 
1959. 

In the Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area the shrinkage has been from 
6,700 jobs in May 1950, to 3,600. For both areas together the reduc- 
tion was almost 4,000 jobs, bringing the present total to 7,000. 

The reasons for the decline are quite apparent. The industry has 
shifted away from the silk and twisted yarn, rayon weaving industry. 
The throwing industry which was an important backbone of the area 
has been almost entirely wiped out. The big companies have taken 
control of the entire industry and small plants have become less and 
less important. Mass production has taken over as novelties in fabrics 
are being created not in the original weaving but rather in the finishes 
which are applied. 

Productivity has increased considerably at the rate of 5 percent a 
year—over 50 percent since 1947. As the total domestic yardage con- 
sumption has not risen because of the loss of foreign and domestic in- 
dustrial and household markets, and the increase in imports, pro- 
duction facilities have had to be curtailed despite a rising population. 

The result has been the closing of many small plants, particularly 
in this area. 

The textile industry provided important employment to the wives 
and daughters of the miners in this industry. One of the main original 
attractions for this industry to move into this area was the abundance 
of female labor. 

Now we find the unhappy spectacle of witnessing the shrinkage of 
the mainstay of the employment for the males in the mining industry 
and the curtailment of the major sources of employment for the 
women, namely, the textile industry. ! ee 

Unfortunately what we have witnessed in the textile industry is 
also being duplicated in the apparel industry because of the wholesale 
shift of this industry to the South. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Ryan, what percentage of your union members 
are women ? 

Mr. Ryan. Approximately 60 percent, Senator. 

Senator CrarK. Thank you. 

Mr. Ryan. The curtailment of the basic industries in this area has 
meant that both of these areas have become the outstanding chroni- 
cally distressed major labor markets in the country. 

In September 1959, the U.S. Department of Labor reported three 
domestic labor markets as being in the “F” category, i.e., having 12 
percent or more unemployment. : 

Unfortunately, both of these labor markets are in this category ; 
the third is also in Pennsylvania. Both of these areas have been in 
the category of labor surplus from the time this system of classifica- 
tion was established in 1951. 
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The problem confronting your committee is that of finding an 
answer. The tales of woe and the plight of our people have been 
told time and time again. 

We know that the citizens of this area with the help of the trade 
unions have made valiant efforts to induce companies to establish in 
these areas. 

Some of these have not withstood the ravages of time, and older 
plants continue to close. In Scranton, there have been continued 
reductions in the ordnance and fabricated metal plants which include 
new plants. 

In Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, there have been scattered losses in 
tobacco, leather, and metal products. But the total immediate poten- 
tial is not completely satisfactory or adequate to relieve the distress. 

The must promising single venture is the new highway, Penn-Can, 
which is not only providing new employment, but opening up a new 
highway which is essential to the redevelopment in this area. The 
urban redevelopment program in Central City will also provide new 
jobs which are sorely needed. 

Senator Crark. And so will the Keystone Shortway, if we can 
ever get it rolling. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. May I say that the chairman has evidently just 
talked with the mayor of Philadelphia, who has had a word with him. 

Mr. Ryan. Do you think he could be familiar with that office? 

Senator Scorr. I suspect he is familiar. 

Mr. Ryan. We may note in passing that there has been a consider- 
able reduction in the total population in these areas as well as com- 
muting from this area by people living in it. 

They are finding jobs in outside areas. Some are even commuting 
100 or more miles per day while they maintain their homes in this 
area. Some maintain their homes and families and return only on the 
weekends. 

We believe that there is a vital need for Federal assistance in this 
area in helping to redevelop it. Unfortunately, we have exhausted 
much of the funds which could be assembled on a voluntary basis. 

The State system of financial aid for factory construction is also 
being drained by the stupendous and disproportionate task facing 
this State. 

We have had many individual town plants for the individual towns 
and for individual urban renewal projects, but there is no single eco- 
nomic plan for the redevelopment of either or both of the labor market 
areas with which we are concerned. There are obvious potentials 
and gaps in our economic structure. The great challenge is how do 
we deal with them ? 

What shall our objective be? What shall our immediate goals 
be? What are the means for accomplishing them and finally the 
issue of the specific projects? But to proceed in this direction; to 
draw the blueprint to find the most economic and surest road to rede- 
velopment, we must have a plan. 

There is now no local or State agency which is empowered to do 
this job. This can be undertaken under the area redevelopment bill 
now being considered by Congress. 
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This bill provides funds for such planning. The administration 
bill also provided for such funds. We believe that it is imperative 
that a blueprint drawn from careful plans be established. 

The Scranton- Wilkes-Barre area has decided economic advantages 
which should be uncovered and exploited. Unfortunately no atten- 
tion has been paid to these facts. The only advantages which have 
been paraded are low-cost factories and other immediate advantages. 

But if we look deeply we will find a significant key to our economic 
recovery which economic planners can delve into, elaborate, and then 
help us build up. 

he decided economic advantage we have here is our location. It is 
in the hub of a vast area which contains a mighty market. The out- 
lying areas are Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, Rochester, Albany, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and Erie. 

A company located in this area can reach easily into all of these 
markets. To accomplish this goal, it is vital, therefore, that there be 
advantageous means of communication and transportation. The con- 
struction of the new Penn-Can road is a good start. 

But this needs to be supplemented by other spokes which will 
reach into these various metropolitan communities. But road and 
transportation is not the only challenge for expansion. There is the 
need for air transportation. The airports and air services must be 
improved if these communities are to be accessible. Both of these 
means of transportation are getting adequate attention and more 
must be focused on them. 

Beyond the transportation, there are other problems which need 
consideration. There is the physical appearance of these communi- 
ties. The coal mines have left slag and waste heaps which have 
repelled many persons from coming into the area. There is a vast 
need for physical rehabilitation which can concurrently convert these 
areas into attractive sites and possibly into farmlands or other similar 
projects. 

In the northern reaches of the State there are forests which need 
specific attention so that they can become attractive recreation sites 
and possibly resources for lumber and the lumber-processing indus- 
tries. 

We are very hopeful that the Philadelphia & Reading Co. 
and the Monsanto Co. have found a means for economic exploiting 
of the residue of the mines. The communities and the State and 
Federal Governments should provide the assistance necessary to insure 
their success or other similar projects. 

The mine wastes can and should be converted into productive use. 
All available research talents should be directed to this goal. 

The housing in this area has been neglected and the communities 
have not done enough to utilize the facilities provided under the urban 
renewal program to initiate projects for the elimination of slums and 
the construction of modern homes. Without attractive housing, mod- 
ern industry will not be attracted. 

The great need of modern industry is for healthy and well-educated 
and trained manpower. It is, therefore, essential that we undertake 
a concerted program to enlarge and develop our facilities for higher 
educational facilities. 
47557—60—pt. 2——17 
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We need more technical colleges as well as postgraduate facilities 
in order to insure that the most modern industries find this an attrac- 
tive site. They need places where there are graduate facilities and 
laboratories. They provide the core for most new industries. With- 
out these facilities, the areas will continue to lag and fall behind. 

The educational system in the areas must be reexamined to insure 
the improvement in the quality of and adequacy of instruction. 

Local government must become more efficient and more mindful of 
the need of expanding services and facilities to keep them abreast of 
the needs of a modern community. The Federal and State Govern- 
ments both now provide aids for modernization. These must be 
sought out and utilized to make these communities model areas. 

The passage of the area redevelopment legislation is a must. With 
it not only will we have funds for planning, but also assistance for 
developing local facilities and building new factories, retraining our 
people, and finally sustaining them during their periods of training. 

We call upon you to do your best to get this bill out of the House 
Rules Committee and adopted by the Congress of the United States 
early in the next session. 

Scranton and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton need this help to economic re- 
development and this help will prove to be a good investment in the 
economic future of the millions of people living in these areas. 

Senator Ctarx. Thank you very much, Mr. Ryan, for a very able 
and forthright statement. I congratulate you on it. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you. 

Senator CrarK. Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. I join in that, of course, Mr. Ryan; it is an excellent 
statement, and a constructive statement. We appreciate it. Senator 
Clark and I were talking about it a moment ago, about the desirability 
of the securing of greater interest of the Federal Department of the 
Interior, and the State forests and water service, more than either 
agency has shown in the past toward directing part of their conserva- 
tion funds toward reclaiming what has become wasteland, and I 
have on several occasions talked to the Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior on that very thing, because there is a limit in both State and 
Federal funds as to how much they can do. 

But this is an area in which they might well direct more of their 
attention than they have. 

Mr. Ryan. Might I say this, Senator, in supplementing what you 
said and I agree wholeheartedly with it. That there have been in- 
stances to my knowledge where industries that were thinking of locat- 
ing in this area have been appalled by the physical condition of the 
area. 

The slag heaps and the residue from the mines have been definitel 
detrimental in some cases in attracting new industry to this area. { 
mean our position is that they should be cleaned up. 

Senator Criark. I think you are absolutely right about that, Mr. 
Ryan. You come down through the valley on a rainy day in February, 
and it doesn’t look like the kind of a place that you want to bring a 
new industry into. You look at it on a sunny day like today, and 
you go over the mountain to Hazelton, and you see that beautiful valley 
there, and you look at Crestwood, it is beautiful, but you have got to 
clean it up. 
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Mr. Ryan. That’s right. ; 

Senator Scorr. I would like to get your reaction to one other 
suggestion. : . 

he President’s advisers apparently told him at the last session that 
since no one State under another statute can receive more than 12% 
percent in any fiscal year of the total appropriation of this nature, if 
the area redevolopment bill were $200 million, for example, there 
would be no more than, I think—I think it is a 2-year bill, isn’t it? 

Senator CLarK. No, I think it is indefinite. 

Senator Scorr. Which could be received from that, there would be 
no more than could be received from that 1214 percent of $200 million 
or $25 million or a $250 million bill, proportionately, and I believe that 
the President’s advisers indicated that to him, and I say this only to 
avoid any direct quote of the President, that perhaps the State of 
Pennsylvania and other States could assume that burden, in which 
case the State of Pennsylvania would have to find $25 million minimum 
to be allocated among its areas of labor surplus. 

I favor the Federal approach and have so indicated by my bill in 
support of the legislation, and of course so has Senator Clark, very 
vigorously. 

If we cannot get it from the Federal Government, I would like to 
leave that suggestion, that there is open a solicitation to the State 
for help. 

Do you have any reaction to that? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, I would like to leave that open, Senator. I think 
the important. thing, and I think both of you gentlemen, Senators, 
agree with me, is this: That we have got to get across in the Congress 
of the United States the facts of life that this is a bigger problem than 
a local problem in these particular areas. 

Now there may be some places in the country when so to speak a 
community can pull itself out of it by its own bootstraps. I don’t 
think in this particular area, I think the problem is too big and so 
huge that we cannot do it alone. 

think we should do our share. I think, as you say, the State should 
also do its share, but I think the important thing which you Senators 
are trying together to get across is that this is a much bigger problem 
than a local or a State problem. 

There must definitely be some Federal aid. Now the extent of that 
aid, to my mind, while it is important we get as much as we can in 
Federal, I think you are perfectly right in saying that if necessary we 
have all got to pitch in, but the important thing is a recognition by 
the Congress of the United States that this is = Gene problem than 
a local or a State problem. 

Senator Scorr. What I had in mind is that these communities have 
already raised $37 million to help themselves. That is more than you 
would get out of a Federal program, and that even if you get the 
Federal program, there is considerable question as to whether the 
allocation for this area would be adequate to accomplish the job. 

The figure on expenditures is $13 million, Senator Clark calls my 
attention. 

Senator Ciark. It is 37,000 jobs. 

Senator Scorr. It is a half of what the whole State would get in 
one of the bills. 
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Senator Crark. I would like to add this, for the record: Neither 
Senator Scott nor I are interested in making any political capital out 
of this hearing, but I just want the record to show in my judgment 
this area has already done a magnificent job of self-help, far more 
than it would be required to do. 

I think it is terrific. In my judgment, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is also doing an extraordinary job, the PIDA, and it 
is a shame they cannot get greater appropriations out of this year’s 
legislature. 

T agree with you thoroughly, this is a national problem. 

I can assure this group here that the House of Representatives will 
have an opportunity to vote on this bill at an early date. 

We have the assurance of Speaker Rayburn to that effect. Whether 
the House will pass the bill or not, I do not know. We will do our 
very best, and I am reasonably confident that the President will have 
an opportunity to sign an area redevelopment bill and a good one 
before the end of the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Scorr. I have nothing else. I say that if the Speaker finds 
difficulty with Chairman Howard Smith, of the Rules Committee, as 
some of us have, I do again suggest the discharge petition route 
because I don’t for a minute question the desire of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to get action if he can. But I do 
assert that there are Members, including the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, who are determined that they should not have that action. 

Mr. Ryan. Of course, let me say in closing, Senator, only one thing. 
I participated in a hearing down at Harrisburg where there was an 
informal meeting about funds for this area, and one of the things 
that the Pennsylvania State legislators are appalled at, they point 
out, this condition has existed for 15 years. 

This has been a chronic condition. I personally agree with you 
gentlemen, I think that is the important thing. The fact that it has 
existed for 15 years makes it a cancer. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Ryan. 

We will recess the hearing until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Crark. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Hon. William L. Batt, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor and Industry of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary Batt, you have been most helpful to the committee and 
staff in arranging for hearings in Fayette County yesterday and here 
today, and for the tours which we made to Scranton and to Hazleton, 
and also for the arrangements which are being made for our session 
in Altoona later this month. 

I want to thank you publicly on behalf of the committee for every- 
thing you have done, and we are most interested in hearing your own 
testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Barr. Thank you very much, Senator Clark, for myself and 
for the staff who have done most of the work, particularly Mr. Harold 
Williams, and the entire staff of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
and the entire community who have made these arrangements. 

I would like to, if I may, Senator, in the interest of time, file the 
statement with the reporter for the committee, and go to a brief dis- 
cussion of these charts. 

Senator Crark. The written statement of the Secretary will appear 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Barr. The first chart tends to indicate one thing, and that is 
that during the past decade our unemployment rate in Pennsylvania 
has consistently exceeded the national rate, and by a substantial 
margin. 

What we have taken here, Senator Clark and Senator Scott, we 
have taken the peak months, just 1 month, the peak months of each 
of these peak boom years, and the bottom of the recession years, we 
have taken the peak months in each case, and put them side by side, 
the Federal and the State. 

The Federal is in black and white, and the State is in red, and this 
simply illustrates that, for example, in the recession of 1950, while 
national unemployment got to a high point of about 8 percent, unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania got to 10 percent. 

In the boom they both retract about the same place, and got down to 
about 3 percent. 

In 1954, the next recession, of course, the recessions, as you know, 
were coming in a 4-year interval, on that basis our next one ought to 
be about 1962, starting 1961, around Labor Day, and getting severe in 
1962—in 1954, while the recession in the United States was only up to 
a level of 6 percent, in the State, this State, it got up to 9 percent. 

In the 1958 recession, national unemployment was somewhat. high- 
er, 8 percent. National unemployment was no higher, but our State 
unemployment got up to 11 percent. 

A couple of things illustrate themselves. Of course, then in our 
peak year, 1959, the peak month, August, so far in this current. boom, 
Federal unemployment has gotten down to below 5 percent, and our 
unemployment is around 8. 

Senator Crark. This gives me grave concern because, you will note, 
Mr. Secretary, that each time there is # recovery after a recession, the 
extent of the recovery in terms of employment is less. 

Thus, after the recovery from the recession in 1950, the high point 
of the boom, we got to a point where national unemployment was only 
about 21% percent, and Pennsylvania unemployment around 234. 

Mr. Barr. Right. 

Senator Crark. Then we had another recession in 1954, and un- 
employment went way up. 

We had a recovery in 1956, and instead of national unemployment 
going back to 214 percent, it stayed up there at 4. 

Mr. Barr. Right. 

Senator Crark. And State unemployment was even higher. 
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Then we had another recession in 1957-58, and we are now at the 
point where all of the major national business interests, and much of 
the national press, are trumpeting the fact that we have got the high- 
est gross national product in history, that the recession is over, and 
everything is hunky-dory, and yet we find that national unemploy- 
ment is in excess of 5 percent, and your chart does not show it, but it 
is, is it not? 

Mr. Barr. It isa shade under 5 percent in August. 

Senator Crark. It is 5.5 percent when seasonally adjusted. 

The Pennsylvania rate is almost 8 percent. 

Mr. Barr. Right. 

Senator Cuark. So we are losing ground in cyclical unemploy- 
ment as well as in chronic and persistent unemployment. 

I want to make another observation and “ you whether, Mr. Batt, 
your Pennsylvania figures cover the whole State and therefore include 
areas like Lancaster, where you practically never have any unem- 
ployment, and whether the figures would not be substantially worse 
if you only included the labor surplus areas. 

Mr. Barr. You are quite right. 

This includes the entire State, and it does include areas like Lan- 
caster, areas of more or less continuing full employment, and so it 
gives a far better picture than if you were to isolate the areas of 
chronic unemployment. 

Senator Ciark. Let me read into the record a statement from the 
U.S. Department of Labor dated October 13, 1959, in which it is said 
that the percentage of unemployment in September nationally was 
5.6 percent. 

Mr. Barr. In September 5.6 percent. 

Senator Crark. Of course, that takes into effect the indirect unem- 
ployment caused by the steel strike. 

But even in July, before the steel strike began, it was 5 percent. 

Mr. Barr. I think that this illustrates, perhaps, one other point, too, 
Senator, and that is that you do not solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment in Pennsylvania by solving the chronic unemployment problem 
alone, and you do not—you have got to solve the cyclical unemploy- 
ment problem you referred to at lunch, because these areas get far 
worse In periods of cyclical unemployment, as the witness and some of 
the statistics will state. 

But this State is hit obviously in a period of national prosperity like 
today, when we have 8 percent unemployment, which is certainly 
above the tolerable level. 

So this illustrates the interrelationship of the cyclical and the 
chronic, and you really have got to solve both before you solve the 
problems of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Crark. I would like to have you on the record, as the Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry, as to what you think the tolerable 
unemployment level in Pennsylvania would be. 

Mr. Barr. I think tolerable unemployment in Pennsylvania is the 
same as tolerable unemployment in the United States. I think we 
ought to get it down to 2 or 3 percent. 

Other countries have done it, and I do not see why we cannot. They 
have it today in other States of the Union, and I do not see why we 
should not. 
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Senator Ciark. You say other countries, you mean Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Great Britain ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes; and because to a large extent they have solved the 
problem of unemployment. 

Senator Scorr. Partly because we are exporting capital and foreign 
aid. 

Mr. Barr. I do not think we have sent much foreign aid to Sweden 
or Switzerland. 

Senator Scorr. I do not want to get into a position where I am mak- 
ing any snide comment about foreign aid, because I am not, but they 
are factors in some of these countries. 

Mr. Barr. I doubt whether it has made much difference or has had 
much effect in Switzerland or Sweden. The difference is they have 
had a determination to solve chronic unemployment, which our Nation 
has not done. 

Senator CiarK. I think it was a political necessity for politicians to 
do something about it, which does not seem to be the case here. 

Mr. Barr. I am not a political scientist. The average annual, and, 
of course, this is—— 

Senator Scorr. I’m not going to engage in political colloquy. 

Mr. Barr. Why is this—why do we get disproportionately hit in 
this State? First, because we are a mature economy, and it is based 
on industries which are declining. 

Coal mining is, of course, the classic, and here we have tried to chart 
on this chart the major industries in the State, all of which have 
declining industries since as far back as we have industry figures in 
1950, broken out by States. 

Coal mining—let me see—coal mining is this line here, which em- 
ployed in 1950 about 170,000 people in the State, and now employs 
about 70,000—65,000 people in the State. 

Senator Crark. That is bituminous and anthracite combined ? 

Mr. Barr. Combined. We did not break it out, and if we did, an- 
thracite would look relatively worse, of course. 

The railroads are this line here which, as you see, provided employ- 
ment for about 130,000 people back in 1950, and now has gradually 
sagged until it provides employment for around 90,000 workers. 

The textile industry has constantly declined from around 140,000 
jobs to about 80,000 jobs. 

Again our principal industries, old industries, are all declining for 
both internal reasons and for sectional reasons. 

Senator Ciark. If you had steel on that chart, what would it show? 

Mr. Barr. Steel is right up here—we have it on the chart—because 
steel worries us. 

You have not heard much about steel in your hearings, but we may 
be seeing the beginning of chronic long-term unemployment in the 
steel industry, and in the automobile industry, such as we have always 
in the past associated only with coal and railroads and textiles. 

Here is what has happened in steel: While we have had, back in 
1950, it provided employment for 270,000 workers, it has gone up and 
down and up and down, and you see, during that period, 1958, it pro- 
vided employment for only 240,000 workers, and, as you know, because 
of technological improvements—— 

Senator CLark. What was the peak ? 
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Mr. Barr. The peak actually got around 300,000 in 1951, around 
300,000 again in 1953, around 300,000 earned their living in steel, and 
we are down now to about 230,000. 

Senator Scorr. 1951 was the Korean war. 

Mr. Barr. You are right. 

Senator Scorr. 1953 was the surge of consumer demand for sud- 
denly available consumer goods after the end of the Korean war. 

Mr. Barr. That was the peak; that was the best boom year. 

Senator Scorr. Durable goods and consumer goods. 

Mr. Barr. The last boom is here, but that whole trend, vou see, if 
you try to take an average, is what our statisticians did here, tried to 
strike an average, and the trend has been down. 

Senator CLark. Let me ask you this, if you know: You take what I 
think is the most modern steel mill in the world, at Morrisville, Pa. 
Do they employ fewer men per ton of output than the more old- 
fashioned steel mills, let us say, those at Johnstown ? 

Mr. Barr. By all means. Johnstown is a classic case, and Morris- 
ville is a classic case. Morrisville is one of the most efficient, and 
Johnstown is one of the most inefficient. 

What happens, if things go soft at all in the industry, Johnstown 
shuts down right away, and Morrisville stays in longer. 

Senator CrarK. Not only that, but when Johnstown is in opera- 
tion it is higher cost, is it not? 

Mr. Barr. It is higher cost. 

Senator Ciark. And the percentage for labor cost per ton of steel 
is lower in Morrisville, is it not ? 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Senator Crark. So that the tendency is almost inevitable toward 
greater automation, toward less employment ? 

Mr. Barr. Right. 

Senator Ciark. And you get a higher production with less people 
working; is that your view ? 

Mr. Barr. That is almost the exact wording; those are almost the 
exact words from Secretary Mitchell’s fact-finding report in the steel 
stoppage, and I quote: 

The number of employees and of man-hours required to produce a ton of steel 
has been decreasing. Stated another way, the amount of steel produced per 
man-hour has risen. The gain in output per man-hour stems from a variety 
of causes: more and better equipment, improved management, improved 
worker performance, ete. 

Senator CirarK. Do you have any breakdown on these charts of the 
categories of employment in Pennsylvania so that we can see what 
percentage of people at work is represented by these four major in- 
dustries that we have been speaking of ? 

Mr. Barr. We can certainly get that, and we will get it for the 
record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT OF MAJOR 
INDUSTRIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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PERCENTAGE of LABOR FORCE UNEMPLOYED im 
PENNSYLVANIA LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 
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Senator Crark. Is it not true, generally, that nationwide, as well 
as in Pennsylvania, industrial employment has tended to either hold 
steady or decline, and the increase in overall employment has been 
most pronounced in the service industries ? 

Mr. Barr. You are quite right. The whole shift has been from 
manufacturing employment to service employment and this, of course, 
again is a byproduct of automation. 

Senator CuarK. So while we have been concentrating in this area, 
and also yesterday in Fayette County, in bringing in new industry 
and in trying to get industrial jobs built up, maybe in the long run 
this committee should be looking with equal zeal toward new ave- 
nues of employment which are not tied up so closely with industry ? 

Mr. Barr. Except, Senator, this: You should not—industry in the 
United States expands at the rate of something like 30-odd billion 
dollars a year, of which $8 billion is new plant and equipment in man- 
ufacturing industry. 

So that manufacturing industry—pardon me, $8 billion is new plant 
and equipment, and in new locations; there is new expansion. So 
that we, as a matter of fact, I see some of that technological improve- 
ment right here in this community, I suppose that Eberhard-Faber 
plant is a darned sight more automated, and a darned sight more ef- 
ficient than the one they left in Brooklyn, so that you cannot over- 
look, it seems to us, you cannot overlook the fact that the base of the 
economy is still in manufacturing, and that is the genius, certainly, 
of this State. 

What we need is manufacturing in growth industries to balance off 
the declining industries, where our manufacturing jobs are decreasing, 
and that these service jobs in any given community are going to 
build up in relation to the growth of the manufacturing jobs. 

Senator Crark. What you are saying is that service jobs do not 
create wealth ? 

Mr. Barr. Service jobs, it seems to me, follow on manufacturing 
jobs. If it is a chicken and egg relationship, the A & P. supermarket 
comes after the workers have come there for the Morrisville plant, 
if you please, and not before. 

Senator Ciark. So does the insurance company, and the white- 
collar workers. 

Mr. Barr. Right. 

Senator Scorr. They do create wealth? 

Mr. Barr. They certainly create wealth, but they do not come first ; 
they come to service the population which is attracted by the manu- 
facturing. 

Now the deterioration of these industries, Senator, has, of course, 
had an enormous impact on our areas, and that is what we tried to 
show here. 

This September 1959, classification of Pennsylvania labor surplus 
areas—and I would like you to please disregard the different colora- 
tions for the moment. 

This is only for BES statistical purposes that some of them are 
dark -red, because it is the size of the area, and some of them are 
crosshatched because they are unclassified areas. 

In other words, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton are in red here; things are 
just as bad in Pottsville, but that is crosshatched. That is because of 
the size of the area. 
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But you see a very large portion of the State of Pennsylvania is 
classified as labor surplus or over 6 percent, by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, and this is the problem that we face. 

Last year the recession was even worse, and there were just little 
tiny islands that were not classified as labor-shortage areas. 

enator CiarK. And lots of places where you do not have them 
classified there are a lot more trees than people. 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Here there are hard core areas by—I might say that we had, by the 
last classification, 23 areas, 6 major and 17 smaller areas, more than 
any other State. 

Of this number, 12 areas, 5 major areas and 7 smaller areas, these in 
red here are classified as chronic labor surplus areas, with unemploy- 
ment at least 50 percent above the national average during 4 of the 
past 5 years. 

Our 12 have had this dubious distinction for many years longer, and 
you see they include Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton, Berwick-Bloomsburg, Clearfield-Dubois, Lewistown, 
Lock Haven, Pottsville (Schuylkill County), Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mount Carmel, and Uniontown-Connellsville. 

Senator Crark. Are you satisfied with these statistics from the 
point of view that we can really rely on them? 

The reason I ask that is that 1t was my understanding that that 
situation up in Erie is largely due to very substantial unemployment 
from the General Electric Co. plant, which accounts for about half the 
unemployment. This is, perhaps, a temporary situation. 

Erie would be off that category in the map, if that were fixed. In 
other words, what I am asking you is, Can we legitimately draw con- 
clusions from these statistics? Are you satisfied with them ? 

Mr. Barr. We are satisfied with them because primarily the Erie 
situation is a good case in point, although the character of this unem- 
ployment is quite different, Senator, from the character of the un- 
employment there. 

That General Electric plant pretty nearly folded about 5 years ago, 
and Erie has been struggling manfully with that problem, but they 
are miles behind this area here in terms of what they have been able 
to do about it. 

They have, in a sense, a simpler problem, but they have in a sense a 
tougher one, too, because they are farther from the New York market, 
and they are west of the mountains. 

Senator Crark. Well, I was up there the other day. They are just 
getting rolling on what they should be doing in industrial develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Barr. They are away behind. 

Senator CLarK. They are very much behind. 

Mr. Barr. Technical assistance, but they certainly need help, cer- 
tainly as much as this area does. 

Significantly, of the unemployed in these 12 areas, males have con- 
sistently accounted for at least three-quarters of the number. That 
is why the industrial development, in these areas is concentrated on 
male emplovment, male jobs, and providing jobs for men. 

Senator CxiarK. ‘But, it is not working out that way, is it? As was 
pointed out this morning and, to some extent at lunch, these new in- 
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— when they do come in, are apt to employ at least 50 percent 
emales. 

Mr. Barr. Yes, I am thinking, though, that is certainly true, yes. 
They do, and to this extent, of course, this tends to unbalance the labor 
market more. At the same time, beggars cannot be choosers, and it 
all helps. 

Senator Ciark. The only reason I make the point is that efforts at 
economic and industrial rehabilitation quite naturally tend to put the 
greatest emphasis on bringing light industry in, because the invest- 
ment required for heavy industry, such as steel, is so enormous that 
you are not likely to get it. 

But employment in light industries tends to have a much higher 
percentage of women workers than in heavy industry; isn’t that a 
generalization ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiArk. I do not know what we can do about it. I just think 
it is a relevant fact. 

Mr. Barr. Well, we would have to have a heavy industry in this 
area. I am sure everybody in this area would adore to have heavy 
industry, because that tends to be generative, and even though it does 
not employ so many people at first blush, like the chemical industry, 
it still has—or the steel industry—it still has an enormously generative 
effect in terms of creating again new satellite industries around its 
periphery. We would love to have more heavy industry in this area. 

Senator CrarKk. But it is true, is it not? 

Mr. Barr. It is harder to get, the investment required is enormous. 
You cannot, let us say, use a new plant, a shell plant. These heavy 


industries are poo general or special purpose plants, and they 


are tough as the dickens to get, but when I was in the industrial 
development business I worked with a number of metal-using indus- 
tries, and they said, “If you could get a steel plant in your town it 
would enormously increase the attractiveness of it from our point of 
view because of the proximity of the steel.” 

The proximity of steel to eastern Ohio is one of the principal reasons 
that the out-migration from Detroit of the automobile industry has 
centered around eastern Ohio. They want two sources of steel right 
nearby, as they do in that area, so that a steel plant in this area would 
be a godsend or any heavy industry plant or a chemical plant in this 
area would be a godsend, although light industry in New England 
has proved the godsend of New England and saved their bacon, in that 
case, of course, electronics. 

Now the percentage of the labor foree—I wanted not just to leave 
this in the record to give you the impression or misleading impression 
that unemployment is equally distributed over these areas, because it 
is not. It is far more severe in some areas than others, and in this 
chart we try to show how in Uniontown, for example, where you were, 
Senator, yesterday, unemployment is reaching 26 percent of the 
labor force. 

And it goes from a high of around 26 percent in July in Uniontown 
down ‘o, the least one on here, is Lock Haven with about 12, 13 percent 
of the labor force out of work. 

The Pennsylvania average, that is down here around, what is it, 
about 11, and the United States is around 5 again. So that this 

47557—60—pt. 2——18 
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Senator CuarK. That is not right, is it, Mr. Batt? The last figures 
I saw were, the Pennsylvania figures were, 7.7, and the national 
average is 5. 

Mr. Barr. One of our problems is that this is July data, and the 
other data were August and July; we get again at a disproportionately 
higher labor force because of the young people coming on the labor 
market. The relationship is clearly valid there. 

Our unemployment—I am sorry, this is the January rate in blue and 
white, and the black is slightly under 8 percent. 

Senator Ciarx. 7.7? 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Senator Scorr. In July you have 354,000 unemployed in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Bart. July, right. 

Senator Scorr. Do you happen to know approximately what the 
figures there were for August ? 

Mr. Batr. No, I do not. 

Senator CLark. Do you have September? 

Mr. Barr. We have those figures; I do not have them here. 

Senator Scorr. Never mind. For my purpose I just want to know 
how the unemployment compares with the bottom point of the de- 
pression last year; how many unemployed ? 

Mr. Barr. I would like to know that, the bottom of the recession. 
: Senator Scorr. Didn’t we have about 475,000 or was it more than 
that ? 

Mr. Barr. We had over 500,000. 

Senator Scorr. 500,000 ? 

Mr. Barr. It got up to about 525,000. This represents, incidentally, 
as of July 1959, about 10 percent of all the unemployment in the 
United States in this State alone. 

Senator Scorr. We are down to 354,000, but we still have a serious 
situation in all the chronic labor surplus areas. 

Senator Criark. I think, Hugh, you have to figure also two addi- 
tional things, that unemployment consistently goes up in November 
and December, having come down in September when the kids go back 
to school, and that we are beginning to feel the pinch, and I saw it 
here this morning, of indirect unemployment due to the steel strike. 

So that as of today, my guess would be, excluding the steelworkers, 
my guess would be we are pretty close to 400,000 again, and if you 
include the steelworkers, who are not productively employed, you are 
over 500,000. 

Mr. Batr. We have 166,000 steelworkers out of work right now, 
and about 50,000 others. 

Senator Scorr. I wanted to ask you a question, Mr. Secretary, about 
the Wyoming Valley. 

Has employment been substantially affected here? In other words, 
has unemployment increased because of the difficulties in the garment 
industry last year? Has that contributed to it one way or another? 

Mr. Barr. No, sir. Strikers do not show as unemployed. 

Senator Scorr. Was there any impact on the Wyoming Valley by 
reason of garment plants moving out of the valley, or any reduction 
= a shipments from the New York area of work to be done 

ere 
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Mr. Barr. One of our problems—this came out at our hearings 
in Washington—one of our problems is we do not have industry 
‘statistics on an area breakdown that are good enough so we could 
be able to tell you that. 

We do not me what the net effect has been on balance. I would 
have to talk to some of the fellows here locally. I doubt very much 
if we had lost enough jobs in that area to offset the new plants that 
we have got coming in in the same industry. 

We have had gains and losses since then. As a matter of fact, 
we had, if I remember—Matheson gave me a call not over 6 months 
ago, with a terribly critical situation in terms of shortage of work- 
ers, women workers, for the plants. 

Senator Scorr. She testified about that this morning. 

Mr. Barr. So that the seasonal change is what pushes that thing 
up and down like an accordion. 

I would just like to make one more point on my situation here be- 
fore I make a couple of recommendations, which is that this cost us 
an awful lot of money to subsidize this unemployment, a whale of a 
lot of money, and it costs the business community who pay the un- 
employment insurance taxes a whale of a lot of money. 

We estimate over the total amount of unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance benefits paid in the labor surplus areas— 
now these are the 12 chronic areas alone—from 1953 to 1958 have cost 
us something like a total of $558 million. 

If we had been able—this is total year by year—but if you add 
them all up for that period, that is a 6-year period, it comes to about 
$558 million. 

If we had been able to cut unemployment right down to here, 3 per- 
cent, in these areas, and, in effect, solve the area unemployment prob- 
lem, we would have saved ourselves $373 million in those 6 years 
alone. 

Senator Scorr. It would have been cheaper then for the State to 
provide the $30 million for area assistance. 

Mr. Barr. It would have been cheaper for this money to have been 
provided by somebody, that is for sure. 

Senator Scorr. The maximum you can get from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is $30 million, and the State has been losing how many mil- 
lion, did you say, $300 million ¢ 

Mr. Barr. It cost us, I say, $373 million excess. 

Senator Cirark. When you say “us,” you mean the Commonwealth 
-of Pennsylvania and its taxpayers? 

Mr. Barr. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. This is just the State cost ? 

Mr. Barr. I think it might be most interesting if you would get 
this same study made across the United States, because I think you 
will find that it would be far cheaper to solve area unemployment 
in the United States by, if I may say so, Senator, a one-time invest- 
ment which revolves and comes back to you, and is a darned good blue- 
‘chip investment, and companies like Eberhard-Faber, in that invest- 
ment, than this money which goes out and goes out and goes out 
again. 

 Rehhied Crark. It never comes back. 


Mr. Barr. It never comes back. It is asubsidy. 
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Senator Scorr. I was going to say this: I have long felt that if we 
could increase the figure from $1,200 to $2,400, which a person may 
earn without losing social security benefits that that might permit 
many people who are unemployed to take part-time work, who are 
now not taking it, because they would lose their social security. 

Mr. Bart. I think that is well worth looking at, Senator, as a pos- 
sibility for the people on the far, upper edge of the labor market or 
over 65. 

Senator Scorr. I have introduced such a bill in two Congresses 
now, and it seems to me it is unrealistic to have a $1,200 limit at which 
people cannot work without losing their benefits. [ 

That benefit or that limit was set at a time when all of our economic 
indices were very much lower than they are today. 

Mr. Barr. I should think though your principal problen—and I 
must say I had this feeling reinforced by these visits around we made 
yesterday—the principal problem of unemployment in the United 
States is the fellow between 30 and 60 or 30 and 55, and certainly it is 
true in these numbers. 

We saw a fellow 33 who said, “I can’t get a job because I am too 
old. I am turned down at the plant gates because I am too old.” 

Senator CxiarK. I agree with Senator Scott to some extent. But 
actuarially, if you run that limit up to $2,400 you increase the con- 
tributions which must be paid, both by the employer and the em- 
ployee, to a very heavy extent. 

The cost is not borne by the Government, to be sure, but the cost 
is borne by industry and by the employee. 

This is something which is going to have to have much more care- 
ful study. 

Senator CiarK. Does that public assistance figure include the Fed- 
eral contribution to public assistance ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir; it does. 

I am sorry, this is general assistance, and the Federal does not con- 
tribute to public assistance. 

Senator CrarK. This is general, so it does not include the Federal 
category assistance ? 

Mr. Barr. I do not believe so, sir. I do not believe so. I will 
have to doublecheck that. 

The big one certainly is public assistance the State has to bear 
entirely a hundred percent, and which, I think, your committee might 
give some careful consideration to, to supplementing, to make a Fed- 
eral supplement for it. 

Senator CrarK. Well, of course, that is to some extent a two-way 
street because the Federal Government picks up the tab for a great 
deal of categorical assistance like aid to dependent children, and so 
forth, which the State would have to take on a public assistance basis 
if the Federal Government did not. 

Mr. Barr. Yes. 

Now, these chronic areas, the persons in these chronic areas, have 
done amazing things in these areas alone. 

Eighty community nonprofit corporations are involved in indus- 
trial development activities, and Secretary of Commerce Davlin, who 
has the responsibility for that, will outline that for you in the Altoona 
hearings, which I hope both of you will be able to make. 
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I would like to suggest, if I may, sir, before I close just. about a few 
oints which I think might be worth mentioning, ought to be involved 
m any solution of the chronic unemployment problem. 

What do you do about it? What does the Federal Government do 
about it? 

One, of course, is money, revolving loan funds which recognize the 
State and local development organizations and their contributions, 
but help stretch their resources for the purpose of acquiring and im- 
proving modern plant sites and industrial parks, and constructing 
shell buildings, and completing and equipping these shells, and help- 
ing finance these new industries that come in here; and help speed the 
diversification and broadening of our industrial base in these areas. 
That is, by all odds, the biggest. 

Secondly, provide matching funds for and extend priorities for 
public works projects in these areas. 

Thirdly, preferential consideration to the distressed areas in lo- 
cating new Government establishments and installations, and I would 
like—I see no reason—I think it would be a very real economy, if all 
new installations wherever it was humanly feasible, could be located 
in these areas, and I see nothing un-American about a Federal installa- 
tion, certainly those Federal installations around Harrisburg, which 
are enormous boon to the central State and its economy. 

Four, provide special tax incentives and the accelerated tax amorti- 
zation idea is one that I think is most creative and most productive. 

This is for a company which will locate in here and help absorb 
some of our labor surplus. 

Five, supply special grants of matching funds for urban planning 
and renewal and redevelopment. 

Six, create a system of Government-guaranteed loans to produc- 
tive industries locating new branch plants in the Nation’s chronically 
distressed areas. 

Seven, establish a joint Federal-State system for technical assist- 
ance. 

Eight, provide special grants of matching funds to recognized State 
and local industrial development organizations. We do that on a 
State basis. That could be done on a national basis. 

Nine, special grants of funds for training and retraining of the 
unemployed workers in these areas and, of course, that relates to these 
hard-to-place groups, throughout the entire economy, and I am sure 
you are going to have to spend a lot of time on that baby. 

Senator CrarKk. Yes. I do not want to expand your testimony, but 
what do you think are the possibilities for training and retraining in 
the Commonwealth 4 

Mr. Barr. Enormous in the Commonwealth, and enormous in the 
United States. 

We have got a combination of two things, one, some of the best 
training facilities in the United States, like the Technical Institute 
at Williamsport, and the one here; secondly, a paucity of them, a 
complete inadequacy of resources for vocational training and retrain- 
ing of our older unemployed workers to make them more employable by 
this tremendously technical and increasingly technical economy. 

Senator Crark. How about more technical and vocational high 
schools, as was recommended at Uniontown yesterday? What is your 
point of view on that? 
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Mr. Barr. Excellent idea. The technical institutes, both at the 
high school level and at the college level, where we could equip you 
men and older men who—we have 300 silicotics we have retrain 
at Williamsport to become useful members of society, from this area. 

There is an enormous reservoir in this area in the training field,, 
which has never been recognized as a partial solution to this unem- 
ployment problem. 

You take a man who has not got a leg, and he is a Negro, he is an 
older man, and you make him an atomic scientist and he will have no: 
problem getting a job at the bottom of the recession. 

Senator CiarK. It would be a little tough to make atomic scientists 
of many of them. 

Mr. Batt. This is an extraordinary situation. No man had this 
many counts against him, but we have taken—training can do wonders. 

Ten, make available grants of matching funds for persons receiv- 
ing. neral assistance. We have discussed that. 

even, provide special grants of funds to reinsure unemployment 
compensation payments. This whole area, of course, needs very care- 
ful consideration by your committee. 

Senator CrarK. I want you to say just about two paragraphs on 
the adequacy of present unemployment compensation laws, and what 
your thinking is in that regard. 

Mr. Barr. We, of course, administer the unemployment compensa- 
tion, Senator, in our department, and we feel it is totally inadequate 
for long-term chronic unemployment on the part of either areas or 
people, and it was not designed for that, in the first place. 

It was designed to tide people over between jobs, but when we get 
a recession of the character of 1958, where our people were generally 
laid off around Labor Day of 1957, and did not get back their jobs 
until January and February of this year, obviously unemployment in- 
surance is not designed to cover that, and you have either got to make 
unemployment insurance more adequate or you have got to create— 
make public assistance more adequate or create a new system which 
would take care of the long-term unemployed, until such time as we 
get enough wisdom to solve it. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any views on national standards for 
unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Barr. I think it would not help us. It would help us indi- 
rectly in the State insofar as we are dependent upon national recovery 
and high levels of national production and employment. 

I think the principal effect, as an economist, of the unemployment 
insurance system was its economic effect in helping speed the end of 
the recession, and I think economists generally—Sumner Slichter 
made this point—that unemployment insurance was probably the 
principal element in the recovery from the national recession, and in- 
sofar as national standards would help improve the unemployment in- 
surance system across the United States, and make it much more 
effective, 1t would speed our recovery from depressions and recessions, 
and help our State, and it would also, as far as competing for new 
industry is concerned, equalize that competition between States like 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, would do a splendid job, and 
States which will remain unnamed who do a lousy job. 
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Senator Scorr. Just for the record, I do not agree that these vari- 
ous forms of social security benefits have had an effect of recovery 
from recession because that downgrades the capacity of the American 
people to produce wealth, the capacity of business to create jobs, and 
so I am not going to say that either the Federal or State Government, 
because they do certain necessary welfare things, pull the country out 
of a depression, because I believe the people of this country pull them- 
selves out of a depression by their wealth-creating ability, whether it 
be with their hands or with their heads, whether it be labor or man- 
agement. 

Mr. Barr. I would agree with you in one count, sir, and then dis- 
agree with you in another. 

Certainly, the general recovery was—unemployment compensation 
was not, let us say, the primary factor. 

It was, however, a primary factor that Government had, that any 
Government program had, in effecting an end to the recession. 

Senator CiarKk. Mr. Secretary, I am told if you do not leave this 
room immediately you will miss your airplane. 

Mr. Barr. All right, sir. 

That ends my testimony, only I did want to say one more para- 
graph, and that is that most of these suggestions are included in S. 722, 
now through the Senate, and in the House Rules Committee, and I 
trust this committee can lend its great authority to the passage of 
that bill by the Congress and its signature by the President. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator CuarK. As you flee, let me thank you for your most helpful 
testimony. It will be very valuable to the committee. 


Senator Scorr. May I also thank you au passant and au courant. 
Mr. Barr. Both ways. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Batt follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. Batt, JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


During the past decade the Pennsylvania unemployment rate has consistently 
exceeded the national rate and by a substantial margin. In addition the national 
recessions have had a deeper effect on Pennsylvania than in the Nation as a 
whole. These exhibits point this up. As each recession period ends, the number 
of unemployed in Pennsylvania remains at an ever higher level. 

Why is this, you might ask. 

There are several reasons. Principally, however, the situation stems from 
the maturity of Pennsylvania’s economy. This maturity carries with it con- 
centrations of basic industries. These industries have suffered severe and long 
sustained declines in both production and employment, particularly the latter. 

Let’s take a look at these industries. 

Coal mining is one. Almost all of the country’s anthracite—hard coal—is pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania’s northeastern counties. Thirty years ago 150,000 men 
were at work in these mines. By 1950 this had dropped to 75,000 and this year 
the count is less than 20,000. Why? All things change including tastes and con- 
sumer’s tastes in household heating fuel. These have shifted to oil and gas. 

Bituminous coal mining—greatly significant in the economies of midwestern 
and southwestern Pennsylvania—has suffered from mine mechanization, the 
growth of surface or strip mining, the competition of low-grade fuel oil for 
industrial and transportation use and the shift from steam to diesel locomotives. 
Employment in bituminous mining in 1950 was 85,000. Asa result of the factors 
stated, in 1959 it had dropped to less than 38,000. 

The changes in coal mining are readily evident in this chart. 

Railroading is another. A number of areas in Pennsylvania, and I don’t have 
to tell you that Altoona leads the list, have been dependent on railway shop and 
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maintenance employment. The diesel engine and competition from trucks, air- 
lines, and buses have cut manpower needs tremendously. Employment in rail- 
roads in 1950 numbered over 132,000. In 1959 this figure had dropped to less 
than 84,000. 

Textile manufacturing is still another. As recently as 1950 about 145,000 
were on textile payrolls in our State. In 1959 the average for the first 8 months 
was less than 60,000. The movement of plants away from the area and the 
development of new more efficient machinery were significant in this change. 
Employers with heavy investments in old machinery could not afford replace- 
ments with new machinery and found themselves less and less competitive. 
And, incidentally I’d like to interject this—the movement of plants to other 
sections of the country was not slowed by lack of uniform Federal standards 
in unemployment insurance. Pennsylvania has suffered from the variable tax 
rates among the States since it has consistently been one of the progressive 
States in the form of amount and duration of benefits. 

And then comes steel which constitutes a problem of a different sort. 

Among other things, of course, Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s factfinding report 
on the steel work stoppage had this to say. 

“The number of employees and of man-hours required to produce a ton of 
steel has been decreasing. Stated another way the amount of steel produced 
per man-hour has risen, The gain in output per man-hour stems from a variety 
of causes: more and better equipment, improved management, improved worker 
performance, etc.” 

Automation results in gains in capacity and production without correspond- 
ing gains in employment. Employment levels in recent years—as a matter of 
fact even during a boom year like 1957—have been significantly lower than in the 
early part of the decade. 

The deterioration of these industries employmentwise has had a devastating 
impact on a great number of areas in our Commonwealth. This map showing 
the areas of substantial labor surplus reflects the extensiveness of the impact. 
Only the areas showing up in white escape this designation of “substantial labor 
surplus.” You can see how very few they are. 

The last classification of areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor showed 23 areas—6 major and 17 smaller areas in Penn- 
sylvania—more than in any other State. 

Of this number, 12 areas—5 major and 7 smaller—are considered as chronical- 
ly distressed areas. The U.S. Department of Labor defines chronic labor sur- 
plus areas as those which have had unemployment rates at least 50 percent above 
the national average during 4 of the past 5 years. Our 12 have had this dubious 
distinction for years longer. 

These 12 areas are: 

Major : Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

Smaller: Berwick-Bloomsburg, Clearfield-DuBois, Lewistown, Lock Haven, 
Pottsville (Schuylkill County), Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, Uniontown- 
Connellsville. 

That fate has dealt them an angry blow and consequently Pennsylvania is 
quite apparent in unemployment statistics from 1950 through the first 8 months 
of 1959. These show that these 12 areas which represent only 16.7 percent of 
the ~ t/ force have accounted on the average for about 30 percent of the unem- 
ployed. 

Significantly, of the unemployed in these 12 areas males have consistently 
accounted for at least three-quarters of the number. The real sociological ef- 
fects of this cannot be easily assessed but contemplation of them cannot be very 
comforting. 

Recently, the condition of our unemployment compensation fund has been 
perilous. This has been so because of the drain by the persisting heavy unem- 
ployment. From 1950-58 over 70 million continued claims were filed in Penn- 
sylvania and $1.6 billion paid out in unemployment compensation benefits. 
During the same period Pennsylvania spent over $1 billion in public assistance 
to people in need. A disproportionate share of these expenditures can be charged 
to these 12 areas. This chart shows the amount paid out for unemployment com- 
pensation and public assistance benefits in these 12 areas from 1953-58. The 
total is $558 million. If unemployment had measured 3 percent, generally con- 
sidered a favorable ratio, we could have saved $373 million. 
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“Admittedly, the statistics are impressive,’ you might comment “but when 
conditions are bad you just don’t stand still and take it—you try to do something 
about it.” 

Well, things have been done in the effort to rehabilitate these areas by both 
State and local groups. 

In the 12 chronic labor surplus areas 80 community nonprofit corporations 
are engaged in various development activities. These include economic sur- 
veys, industry promotion campaigns,, fundraising and plant-building programs. 
The State government has developed a number of programs of assistance, in- 
cluding the establishment of an Industrial Development Authority. The results 
of these efforts—and they have been considerable—will be detailed at a later 
hearing by Secretary of Commerce Davlin. 

These efforts, atlhough more substantial in Pennsylvania than in any other 
State, still have not been sufficient. Far more must be done. Federal help is 
needed, and on an adequate scale to do the job. Here are 13 suggestions for 
Federal actions that, together with aggressive community and State programs, 
should speed a solution of the Nation’s problem of chronic area unemployment 
even amidst national prosperity. 


THINGS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MIGHT DO TO ALLEVIATE CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


(1) Make available an ample revolving loan fund from which officially rec- 
ognized State and/or local industrial development organizations in the Na- 
tion’s chronically distressed areas might make low-interest, long-term borrow- 
ings of moneys to help finance (a) the acquisition and development of improved 
modern plant sites and industrial parks, (b)the construction of modern factory 
shell buildings, (c) the completion of construction and the equipping of the fac- 
tory sheds according to the requirements of any reputable firm that agrees to 
lease or purchase the factory, (d@) a reasonably moderate share of the initial 
working capital required by the leasing or purchasing firm. This type of finan- 
cial lending assistance might be profitably utilized in the Nation’s chronically dis- 
tressed areas to expand existing local industries, create new locally conceived 
and locally owned industries, or to attract new branch plants of firms established 
elsewhere. 

(2) Provide special grants of matching funds for and to extend topdrawer 
priority to needed public works projects in the Nation’s chronically distressed 
areas. 

(3) Give preferential consideration to the Nation’s chronically distressed areas 
in locating new Government establishments and installations. 

(4) Provide special tax incentives, such as accelerated tax amortization, to 
productive industries locating new branch plants in the Nation’s chronically dis- 
tressed areas. The purpose would not be to force industry into such areas, but 
simply to induce it to give those areas some really serious consideration. 

(5) Supply special grants of matching funds for urban planning, renewal, 
and development, for improvement of community facilities, and for general 
facelifting of the physical appearance of the Nation’s chronically distressed 
areas. 

(6) Create a system of Government guaranteed loans to productive industries 
locating new branch plants in the Nation’s chronically distressed areas. 

(7) Establish a joint Federal-State system for the provision of free expert 
technical, professional, and managerial advisory services to local industrial de- 
velopment organizations, local governments, local businesses and banks, and 
other local organizations and groups in chronically distressed areas respecting 
(a) uurban planning, renewal, and redevelopment, (0) area and industrial re- 
development, (c) bids on Federal and State procurement, (7) development of 
local resources, (€) preservation and expansion of existing local industries, (f) 
creation of new local industries, (g) atrtaction of new industries, (h) needed 
public works and community facilities, (i) facelifting of physical appearance 
of local communities, (i) development of local “‘plans of action,” (k&) preparation 
of promotional materials, (1) organizing for action, (m) fundraising campaigns 
for redevelopment purposes. 

(8) Provide special grants of matching funds to officially recognized State 
and/or local industrial development organizations in chronically distressed areas 
for use in administering industrial development programs. 

(9) Supply special grants of funds for training and retraining unemployed 
workers in the Nation’s chronically distressed areas, and to pay subsistence al- 
lowances to such trainees during their period of training (possibly through an 
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extension of their unemployment insurance benefits and/or public assistance 
grants). 

(10) Make available grants of matching funds for persons receiving general 
assistance. If this is not done on a statewide basis, then at the very least it 
should be done with respect to general assistance in the chronically distressed 
areas. 

(11) Provide special grants of funds to reinsure the unemployment compensa- 
tion payments in chronically distressed areas at least to the extent that the 
rate of such payments exceeds the rate of unemployment compensation payments 
elsewhere in the respective State. 

(12) Establish certain minimum Federal standards respecting the payment 
of unemployment compensation benefits in the various States in order to overcome 
the unfair competitive business tax advantage which some States achieve by 
maintaining extremely low unemployment benefits. 

(13) Conduct continuing intensified research into the problem of unemploy- 
ment, particularly in regard to the plight and required solutions of chronically 
distressed areas and industries as well as the impact of automation and any 
necessary countermeasures that may be required. 

Most of these suggestions are included in the area redevelopment bill, S. 722, 
now through the Senate and in the House Rules Committee. I trust this com- 
mittee can lend its great authority to the passage of that bill by the Congress and 
its signature by the President. 

Senator Ciark. Our next witness will be Father Aloysius E. Cussen, 
professor of economics and vice president of Kings College. 

Father, we are very happy to have you with us. I have heard a 
little bit about the fine work you are doing in Kings College, and 


we are most anxious to hear your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ALOYSIUS E. CUSSEN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
KINGS COLLEGE 


Reverend Cussen. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Kings College is a fully accredited liberal arts college that was 
organized in 1945 at the invitation of the late Bishop Hafey. 

Originally, it was going to be a day college, and even though we 
have over a thousand students now, about 220 of them are dormitory 
students. 

The figures I would like to quote to you from our experience here 
which have some relation to the problem at hand are simply these: 

We have graduated in the past 10 years 1,204 young men of the 
area, that is, exclusive of dormitory students. 

Of those 1,204 men, only 138 of them are still in the valley. In other 
words, 89 percent of our total alumni have had to leave the area 
mainly because they could not get a job here. 

In fact, most of them still have their names on record in our place- 
ment office, and in a few weeks, when we have our homecoming day, 
they will all be reporting to our alumni secretary to see if any jobs 
have turned up for them in the meantime. 

Some of them who have their homes here commute from New 
Jersey or from New York, as the case may be, so that almost 90 
percent of all these boys have left the valley. 

—— Cuark. Father, they did get good jobs elsewhere, didn’t 
they ¢ 

Reverend Cussen. Yes, sir; but they are all employed so far as we 
know, but they are still concerned with the main problem. 

Of the ones left here we have a breakdown in some of the figures of 
138, that probably 25 or 30 of them are professional men, lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, about 20 more in teaching in high schools. 
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We have a few teaching at Kings, and the biggest majority in the 
valley here are on sales. 

So that concerning our alumni therefore, we feel it is a very delicate 
problem that 90 percent of the people have had to leave. ; 

As regards our present-day students, at the insistence of Bishop 
Hafey, when he came here, we have tried to make our tuition as low as 
possible, and that is a very very difficult task, and especially today, 
and here we are finding another problem in that the number of part- 
time jobs available for the young men are growing scarcer and scarcer 
every year. 

There are fewer opportunities to work part time for these young- 
sters, and that creates a great burden for the family because the 
family has to pay their entire costs, which means, for the most part, 
they are going heavily into debt to pay all or practically all of the 
money in order to assure their children of a college education. 

Those are the experiences we have had here. 

I might add, too, Senator, that that figure of 90 percent of our 
graduates is a little misleading because actually it is getting worse. 

Of our early classes that graduated, as many as 18 and 20 percent 
were finding jobs in the area. In the past few years that percentage 
has dropped well below 10 percent. That is what our experience is, 
Senator. 

Senator Ciark. These are pretty startling figures, Father, and I am 
grateful to you for coming here and letting us have your views for 
the benefit of the record. 

Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. I have nothing to say, Father, except that I think 
it evidences reason for considerable concern. 

It is a sad thing when people cannot find opportunities for a career 
in their own home neighborhood. It highlights the distressing situa- 
tion here, perhaps, more than some of the other testimony when you 
tell us that they would prefer to stay here if they could. 

Reverend Cussen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. And they keep their names on file in the event an 
opportunity for placement comes, but nevertheless you are losing them 
all the time from the area; you are exporting talent, in other words, 
against your will? 

Reverend Cussen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Scorr. I certainly appreciate the advantage of your testi- 
mony. 

aimed Cussen. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Father. 

(The prepared statement of Reverend Cussen follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Rev. Atoysrtus B. Cussen, C.S.C., Vick PrResIpENT oF 
KINn@’s COLLEGE, WILKES-BARRE 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you to discuss the employment 
situation which, as you know, is a very grave problem facing this area. 

I would like to briefly sketch for you the experience we have had at King’s 
College. Back in 1945 the late Bishop William J. Hafey of the Diocese of 
Scranton contacted the priests of the congregation of Holy Cross at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and asked them to found a college here in Wilkes-Barre. 
He was quite concerned over the lack of educational facilities in this part of 
his disocese. At that time there was only a junior college here. He believed 
that a 4-year liberal arts college would give many young men the chance to 
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get a college education. Conditions being what they were, he realized that 
numerous qualified young men were unable to finance the cost of going away 
to a boarding college. With a liberal arts college nearby they would have that 
opportunity and at the same time assure the community adequate facilities for 
the training of its future leaders and citizens. 

King’s College was formally opened in September of 1946. Since that time, 
we have become a fully accredited 4-year college offering an A.B. degree with 
major fields in economics, English, history, modern languages, and sociology; a 
B.S. degree with major fields in accounting, business administration, biology and 
chemistry and a preengineering program. 

We have grown from 370 students in the first year to our present enrollment 
of well over 1,000. I might add that in the last few years much of the increase 
has been accounted for by rapid rise in resident students. 

While we have fulfilled our first aim to offer a fully accredited undergraduate 
program to the young men of this area, we have seen our graduates leaving here 
in wholesale numbers. The unpleasant fact is that employment opportunities for 
young men are severely limited. 

To highlight this problem I would like to quote you figures from our files. 
To date we have graduated 1,204 local young men. This figure is exclusive of our 
resident students from out of the area. Of that number only 138 graduates have 
remained in Wyoming Valley. In other words 89 percent of our alumni have had 
to leave their hometowns. 

I am sure we all agree that labor mobility is a desirable thing. The vitality, 
strength, and success of our country has been built upon the venturesome spirit 
of its citizens being willing and able to move to the places of opportunity. But 
even allowing for that, I am sure you will also agree that a migration of almost 
90 percent of one group is excessive. The overwhelming majority of these 
young men did not want to leave. As a matter of fact, they still have their 
names on file in our placement office to be notified in the event that any worth- 
while opportunity opens up for them. 

Moreover, this figure has been increasing over the years. Among our early 
graduating classes as many as 22 percent of the members of one class (class of 
1952) are gainfully employed here. But in the last few years the percentage 
has dropped well below 10 percent. 

There is a further disquieting element in this employment picture. In line 
with our policy to assure every deserving young man in the area a chance for a 
college education, we have striven to keep our tuition as low as possible. It is 
still one of the lowest in the Commonwealth. But even here many of our students 
are finding it increasinoly difficult to go to college because the number of part- 
time jobs is getting smaller each year. This means that these young men must 
depend entirely on their families for their finances. The result is that many 
parents have gone heavily into debt to send their sons to school. 

I urge you to consider these statistics of our experience here. To us at King’s 
College they present a very disturbing picture. Economically, socially, and 
politically we are reaching a danger point. No area can see itself drained of its 
most precious resource—educated, qualified young men and women—without 
real cause for alarm. 

You may be sure that the administration of King’s College will most whole- 
heartedly cooperate in any program to restore prosperity to Wilkes-Barre and 
vicinity. 

Senator Crark. It has been called to my attention that there are 
representatives here of district 1 of the United Mine Workers, who, 
through some inadvertence on somebody’s part, were not listed as 
being witnesses, and who are anxious to have a brief they prepared 
filed. 

I will ask Mr. Sobers, if he is here, to come forward. Is Mr. Sobers 
here ? 

Mr. Sorers. Right here. 

Senator Crark. I want to apologize to you, Mr. Sobers, for not 
having had you listed. I do not know how it happened. 

We have your statement, and it will appear in the record at this 


point, printed in full. 
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As you know, we are now about 45 minutes behind schedule, but if 
you want to say a few words we will be happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK SOBERS, SAFETY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTOR, DISTRICT NO. 1, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Sosers. I do not think it will take me more than a few minutes 
to read it all. 

Senator CLarK. Mr. Sobers, there are six and a half pages of it. 

Senator Scorr. I can tell you how long it will take because I do it 
every day. It is going to take you 13 or 14 minutes. 

Senator Crark. Can’t you tell us in a few words—you know, there 
are only two of the nine Senators here, and we are all going to read 
this. I do not want to cut any witness off. So you do whatever you 
want, with the understanding that we have eight other witnesses to 
hear. 

Mr. Sozers. Senator Clark and Senator Scott, I would like to 
bring to your attention, on the first page here, in the bottom para- 
graph, according to our record, in 1949 there were approximately 
7,000 idle and retired members and approximately 36,750 working 
members comprising District No. 1, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. In 1959 our records reveal that there are approximately 13,022 
idle and retired members and approximately 8,280 working members. 
A great number of these unemployed mineworkers have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation benefits which necessitates their 
overcoming greater obstacles to which they are subjected. 

It is to ‘ conceded that the acquiring of new industries has been 
responsible for eliminating some of the unemployment problems in 
the coal mining areas. Nevertheless, the mining industry is still the 
basic industry in our region and we firmly believe that some means 
of aiding the ailing mining industry should be favorably considered 
by this committee. 

One factor which has been responsible for the declining condition 
of the mining industry can be attributed directly to the importation 
of foreign residual fuel oil. The sale of this cheap foreign residual 
fuel oil has created an unfair competitive factor to the mining indus- 
try. If the Federal Government had seen fit to place a strict limita- 
tion on the importation of this foreign residual fuel oil, the mining 
industry in this area would not be in its present predicament and the 
community would not be faced with its present economic plight. 

The situation with respect to the unemployment problem in the 
Wyoming Valley section of the anthracite region has been worsened 
as a result of the breakthrough of the Susquehanna River into the 
mines which occurred in January of this year. Many coal companies 
located in the Pittston and Wilkes-Barre areas have suffered heavy 
damages as a result of the flooding of their mines. An illustration 
of one particular instance follows: 

The Henry Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Industries, Inc., employed 
approximately 650 mineworkers. This mine was flooded, the pumps 
were lost and the mine is now idle and has been since January 1959. 
The coal company contends that it does not have sufficient funds to 
dewater this mine and to rehabilitate its underground machinery. 
Consequently, this mine remains idle because no means can be found 
to rehabilitate this industry and put these 650 men back to work. 
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The threat to the coal industry in Wyoming Valley, the bulwark 
of the economy of the entire county, is becoming more alarming day 
by day as water continues to seep from one working to another and 
the industry is faced with an insurmountable task in standing the 
huge cost of rehabilitation. 

Other local mining operations which have been ordered shut down 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines because of the same circumstances as the 
Henry Colliery are: 

(1) May Shaft of Knox Coal Co. located in Pittston. 

(2) Schooley Colliery of Knox Coal Co. located in Exeter. 

(3) No. 14 Coal Co. located in Pittston. 

(4) Inkerman Mining Co. located in Inkerman. 

(5) P.&J. Coal Co. located in Inkerman. 

(6) Capone Coal Co. located in Plains. 

(7) Glen Coal Co. located in Wilkes-Barre. 

(8) C.& P. Coal Co. located in Pittston. 

(9) Dorrance Colliery of Lehigh Valley Industries, Inc., located in 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The break in the bottom of the Susquehanna River has idled 1,700 
regional mineworkers and it has wiped out their estimated $34,000 
daily payroll in addition to reducing normal anthracite production by 
7 percent. Mineworkers earn an estimated $20 per day and they 
work an average of 200 days per year. This would mean that the 
annual pay lost by the men involved in these shutdowns, if they con- 
tinue to remain idle, would be approximately $6,800,000. It 1s our 
fervent hope that the Federal Government will recognize the serious 
effect this situation has on the welfare of the community by provid- 
ing for the rehabilitation of these mines which were affected by the 
swollen waters of the Susquehanna River. 

The question of the future of anthracite poking in the Wyomin 
Valley area was raised 5 years ago when elaborate plans were propos 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines for a multiple million dollar tunnel 
project to dewater the hard coal mines from the Scranton area down 
throughout the lower hard coal region. 

On February 28, 1954, Mr. S. H. Ash of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
testified before a House Appropriations Subcommittee and advised 
them that : 

You are going to see those mines totally out of business within the next 10 years 
unless something is done about the dangerous mine water problem. 

To circumvent anthracite industry economic disaster, Mr. Ash pro- 
posed the construction of a 137-mile tunnel from Scranton to the tide- 
water of the Chesapeake Bay below Conowingo Dam, Md., with lateral 
tunnels dewatering the anthracite mines feeding into the main tun- 
nel. In the final analysis, regrettable as it may be, nothing was 
done about the gigantic anthracite mine drainage proposal. We are 
grateful, however, to our Federal and State Government for the $17 
million fund appropriated for mine drainage work in 1955 but the 
present crisis entails the necessity of greater appropriations of funds 
for rehabilitation epee 

I would like to bring to the attention of this committee the anthra- 
city health and welfare fund that was established in the hard coal 
area—districts Nos. 1, 7, and 9—between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the anthracite operators in accordance with the terms of 
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the 1946 general agreement. Accordingly, each signatory operator is 
presently making payments of $0.70 per ton on each ton of anthracite 
coal produced for use or sale. The fund was created for the sole pur- 
pose of providing benefits to mineworkers and their dependents and 
survivors. A steady decline in anthracite production with a resultant 
loss in revenue has caused the trustees of the fund to reduce monthly 

ension payments from $100 to $50 for retired mineworkers and death 

enefit payments from $1,000 to $500 for widows of deceased miners. 
Payments to the latter have not been made for some time because of 
lack of funds with the result that a backlog of such cases is in 
existence, 

There is no doubt in our minds that the benefits derived from this 
fund aid the economy of the region tremendously since approxi- 
mately 8,000 mineworkers in District No. 1, United Mine Workers 
of America, are receiving $50 monthly. On a yearly basis, there is 
actually $4,800,000 available to help maintain the economy of the 
region. 

urely the unemployment situation caused by the shutdown of 
mines will ultimately affect the stability of the fund if conditions are 
permitted to worsen inasmuch as the fund is dependent upon the 
production and sale of coal for its finances. It would be a severe blow 
to the economy of the region and it would create a serious problem for 
the Federal and State governmental agencies if the fund were to 
become inoperative, therefore, we feel confident that this committee 
will devise means to remove any dark clouds that may be hovering 
over the anthracite health and welfare fund. 

It has been pointed out that the biggest industry in Luzerne 
County is still coal. The second largest industry is textiles. The 
third largest payroll in Luzerne County is unemployment compen- 
sation in view of the fact that some 24,000 people are unemployed 
and there are approximately 17,000 on relief. To lessen our shame 
somewhat, every effort should be made to rehabilitate some of our 
mines with a view to relieving unemployment. 

The Federal Government has demonstrated to the world that we 
can perform many unbelievable tasks at home and abroad with our 
financial assistance. We have helped nations who were practically 
destroyed as a result of World War II to rebuild to a point where 
they have become self-sufficient. Why cannot we do at least as much 
for the unemployed mineworkers and their families who reside in 
areas of chronic unemployment in Pennsylvania ? 

Billions of dollars have been doled out by the Federal Government 
to aid the American farmers, Tennessee Valley Authority develop- 
ment, river projects, governments of foreign lands, European coal 
districts for the purpose of rehabilitating their mines, and other 
forms of assistance, consequently, it would seem only fair to extend 
a helping hand to anthracite and this region under the present cir- 
cumstances. The amount of money to be expended for this purpose 
would be a pittance compared with the huge sums of money that have 
been spent to maintain other segments of the Nation’s economy. 

Moreover, the Federal and State governments stand to gain by 
restoring the economy of the region. With teamwork between Gov- 
ernment agencies and the anthracite operators, jobs will be restored 
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and other jobs will be protected. With such a tremendous stake, any 
investment by the Government will yield a profitable return. 

An important natural resource such as coal should not be let to 
fade out of the picture since an adequate supply of coal would be 
needed to meet any national defense emergency. American inge- 
nuity has tackled bigger tasks and has succeeded; we are confident, 
therefore, that this unemployment problem confronting the anthra- 
cite mining industry will be solved as quickly as seealista: 

On behalf of the mineworkers and their families in District No. 1, 
United Mine Workers of America, I want to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to this committee for visiting our region to get firsthand in- 
formation of our unemployment problems. I know that I reflect the 
sentiments of many people who live in this area of economic distress 
in saying that it is a deep satisfaction to know that our problems are 
now receiving such wonderful consideration from the Congress of 
the United States. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Senator Crarx. Thank you, Mr. Sobers. Any questions? 

Senator Scorr. You beat my record. 

Senator Ciark. By about 2 minutes. 

Our next witness is Mr. John Barrett, president of Scranton, and 
with him is Mr. Bernard Blier, executive director. 

Mr. Barrett, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. BARRETT, PRESIDENT, SCRANTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Barrett. In view of the obvious limitations on our time, Sen- 
ator, I would be perfectly willing to attempt to summarize my 
summary. 

Senator CLarK. We would appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you very much. 

I would commend the full statement to your careful consideration. 
It is a statement that we did not throw together on the spur of the 
moment. 

Senator Ciarx. I am sure you did not. 

I think everybody knows what an extraordinarily fine job Scranton 
has been doing for a number of years to try to remedy the unem- 
ployment problem. 

Mr. Barrett. As I listened to Secretary Batt give his reeommenda- 
tions I would have thought that, perhaps, we compared notes, because 
actually many of our recommendations are along the same lines, and 
I assure you that we did not compare notes. 

Senator Ciarg. Mr. Barrett, this is really not intended as a needle, 
but I would ask you, as a personal favor, to send your recommenda- 
tions to the National Chamber of Commerce. [Laughter.] 


IN FAVOR OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. Barrett. Well, our position on area assistance legislation, Sen- 
ator Clark, has been consistent for a number of years. 

Senator Ciark. It certainly has. 

Mr. Barrett. And we have wholeheartedly supported it. 

Senator Ciark. I am aware of it. 
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Mr. Barrett. I will briefly limit my remarks to the 10 recommenda- 
tions which are the meat of our full report. 

We submit and urge that congressional consideration be given to 
the following recommendations to implement Federal participation in 
this program : 

(1) The establishment of a national revolving fund administered 
by the proper agency of the Federal Government for the purpose of 
making loans to industrial development organizations in chronic labor 
surplus areas. These loans must be used to assist local development 
organizations in the erection and construction of industrial plants 
in such areas. 

(2) The Federal Government should also make available financial 
assistance to industrial development organizations in chronic labor 
surplus areas by means of loans or grants for the purpose of land 
acquisition, planning and development of industrial parks, and public 
facilities required in connection therewith. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you in that connection, Mr. Barrett, 
how you would stand on the provisions of the bill which passed the 
Senate, which authorized loans not only for planning but also for 
the construction of public facilities, such as an adequate water supply, 
access roads, and the like? 

Mr. Barrett. We would heartily support that, sir. 

Senator Ciark. There is a more controversial provision in the bill 
which calls, upon a due showing of inability of the community to 
raise the necessary funds, for grants for that purpose. How do you 
feel about that? 

Mr. Barrett. I think that is a fair provision. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, you would have to, in effect, take a 
ponent oath to get it, but there are some places where that would 

ave tobedone. I have seen it. 

Mr. Barrett. I see. 

Senator Ciark. Finally, what would be your view as to the desira- 
bility of sion, | provisions which would permit loans on machinery 
and equipment 

Mr. Barrett. I think that would be very helpful. 

We have found in our program, Senator, that we have lost indus- 
tries because we have not been able to do that. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Barrerr. (3) The present procurement policy of the Federal 
Government has proven ineffective in channeling Government con- 
tracts to labor surplus areas. 

We believe that legislation should be enacted to make it mandatory 
— Government procurement agencies to channel contracts for sup- 
plies and services to chronic labor surplus areas to the extent that 
qualified, unsuccessful bidders from such areas would be given the 
opportunity to meet the lowest bid for the particular procurement 
in question. 

Senator Crark. Let me ask you, you are an experienced business- 
man, and I am certainly sympathetic with that objective, do you 
think it is administratively workable? 

You take competitive bidding, and some fellow comes in from, let 
us say, Lancaster County where everybody is working, and he is 
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lower than your Scranton bid and, perhaps, there are three or four 
others in the intermediate category. 

Do you think it is workable to say, “Well, you are the low bidder 
but you cannot have this contract until we find out whether Scranton 
will match your bid dollar for dollar” ? 

Mr. Barrett. I think it is a form of assistance, Senator; that 
everything being considered should be done. 

Senator Ciark. You mean you think you could do it? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, I do. 

(4) Appropriate amendments should be made to the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit rapid tax writeofis to all new industrial 
facilities locating in labor surplus areas. Heretofore, this induce- 
ment has been available only to defense industries. 

We wish to note that Scranton has clamored for this type of tax 
relief for new industries for a number of years. Such a tax con- 
cession will inevitably attract a wide variety of industrial plants to 
distressed areas. 

Senator CiarK. Let me ask you about that. Senator Scott and I 
have been chatting about it earlier, and goodness knows I am sym- 
pathetic to the idea, but won’t you have an awful howl from these 
people’s competitors, and won’t this cost the Federal Government an 
awful lot of tax money which it can ill afford to spend ? 

Mr. Barrett. I think it would, but I think it is just another way that 
the Federal Government can help a chronic labor surplus area. It is 
going to cost money one way or the other to do the job. 

Senator Scorr. We once proposed to the ODM about 6 years ago 
that there ought to be a classification of distressed industries as well 
as distressed areas; that there ought to be some form of elemental pro- 
curement preference to distressed industries. 

Mr. Barrett. I think that would be helpful. 

Senator Scorr. As well as to distressed areas. 

Mr. Barretr. Very helpful. 

(5) The Federal Government should, consistent with national de- 
fense, direct the full utilization of Government-owned facilities in 
chronic labor surplus areas. 

In cases where it is contemplated to move or place on standby status 
a Government-owned ordnance plant, supply depot, or other produc- 
tion establishment, it should be directed that such a facility, located 
in a chronic surplus area, receive the highest priority for continued 
operation. 

A case in point is the 200,000-square-foot community-owned plant at 
Eynon, Pa., now leased to Chrysler Corp., in connection with the 
Government’s tank production program. 

Current plans of the Department of the Army call for an extension 
of this tank program on a stepped-up basis in two other areas. 

Discontinuance of the use of this facility in the Scranton area will 
further aggravate our unemployment problem. 

Senator Scorr. I may say I am familiar with that plant. I have 
been all through it, and it is a modern, up-to-date plant, and it would 
really be a tragedy if it could not be included in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s arrangement within the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Barrett. Weare happy that you feel that way about it, Senator. 
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Senator CrarK. I know about it, too, but it was my understanding— 
and check me if I am wrong—that the Chrysler Corp. had made no 
effort, earnest effort, to keep the plant here and employment up; is that 
not true? ° 

Mr. Barrett. I would not say that, sir. They have bid several tank 
contracts since they originally came here, and in all of their bids have 
utilized the plant at Eynon. I am sure they have a definite interest in 
continuing the use of it. : 

Senator CLark. What was the reason given by the Army in expand- 
ing production elsewhere, do you know? 

Mr. Barrerr. You mean diverting production from the Eynon 
plant of Chrysler? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. ; 

Mr. Barrett. It is my understanding that the Army has determined 
that in connection with their new concept of planning that the Eynon 
plant did not have sufficient capacity. 

Senator Scorr. Where did they go; where did they intend to go— 
California or Alabama? 

Mr. Barrett. I do not know, sir. The bid specifications have not 
been released as yet. 

(6) The Federal Government, in planning for the establishment 
of new or relocation of existing Federal agencies, should give priority 
consideration to the location of these agencies in chronic labor surplus 
areas, in order to take full advantage of the available human resources 
and the utilization of physical facilities in such areas; in other words, 
public works, churches, schools, housing, and other community 
institutions. 

(7) The Federal Government should make available funds to the 
appropriate local educational agencies to aid in establishing pro- 
grams of training, retraining, or vocational education or unemployed 
individuals residing in chronic labor surplus areas. 

(8) The research facilities of the Federal Government should be 
utilized to foster, promote, and discover new products and processes 
that will aid in the economic rehabilitation of labor surplus areas, 
with particular emphasis on the development of natural resources, 

Senator Cuark. That means the coal research bill; does it not? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

(9) In the allocation of construction contracts, financed wholly 
or partly by Federal and State participation, priority should be given 
to distressed communities. These include projects for highways, pub- 
lic works, slum clearance, urban renewal and development, and other 
similarly situated undertakings. 

And finally, (10) the national defense program for missile devel- 
opment, now and in the future, will spend many billions of dollars. 

A maximum effort should be made to direct research and production 
facilities for this program, consistent with national defense, to the 
establishment of new and the utilization of existing facilities in labor 
surplus areas. 

I appreciate very much, sir, having the opportunity of appearing 
here, and any further information that you might need, we will supply. 

Senator Tease. Thank you very much, Mr. Barrett, for a most 
thoughtful presentation which will be of great assistance to the 
committee. 
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I want to extend my commendations to the Scranton Chamber of 
Commerce for the very constructive role it has taken in connection 
with these hearings. 

Mr. Barretr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. May I join in that and say I’m very glad my senior 
colleague has a kind word to say for a chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator CiarK. We always say kind words when they deserve them. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Barrett follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN P. BARRETT, PRESIDENT, SCRANTON CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE 


I should like, first of all, to express my appreciation for the opportunity to 
appear before you today. The warmth with which you were received on your 
travels this morning has made you aware, I am sure, that you are most welcome 
here. 

Our formal presentation is quite lengthy. Therefore, with your permission, I 
will merely direct your attention to it for a general review of the conditions 
which have led to our present problem of unemployment and confine my remarks 
almost exclusively to the recommendations which we feel will aid you in your 
appraisal of the manner that the Federal Government can be of assistance to 
us. 
The Scranton Chamber of Commerce, with its related industrial development 
organizations, has served as the center of every attempt to eliminate our chronic 
unemployment crisis. It is of the firm conviction that the question of critical 
unemployment can best be resolved only through the participation and coopera- 
tion of National, State and local agencies. 

Responsibility for adapting to economic change cannot and should not rest en- 
tirely upon the local community. 

The Scranton area as our full presentation will show, has done its part in 
pioneering a self-help industrial development program which has infused new 
life and hope into its economy and provided jobs for thousands of its people. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has, through formation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Authority, rendered invaluable assistance to local 
groups engaged in their own individual industrial programs. 

It is clear that the time has arrived when the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself should be mobilized in one nationwide effort to finally and com- 
pletely eradicate these pockets of chronic unemployment from our national 
economy. 

We, therefore, submit, and urge, that congressional consideration be given the 
following recommendations to implement Federal participation in this program: 

1. Establishment of a national revolving fund administered by the proper 
agency of the Federal Government for the purpose of making loans to indus- 
trial development organizations in chronic labor surplus areas. These loans 
must be used to assist local development organizations in the erection and con- 
struction of industrial plants in such areas. 

Legislative recognition of this type of assistance has been before the Con- 
gress in the last several sessions. 

We heartily support this legislation. 

2. The Federal Government should also make available financial assistance to 
industrial development organizations in chronic labor surplus areas by means of 
loans or grants for the purpose of land acquisition, planning and development 
of industrial parks and public facilities required in connection therewith. 

It is generally recognized that the availability of good building sites in indus- 
trial parks is a prime consideration in industry’s decision to expand or locate 
in an area. It is, therefore, essential that the communities have the necessary 
funds to develop and improve industrial sites and make them available to 
prospective industries. 

3. The present procurement policy of the Federal Government has proven in- 
effective in channeling Government contracts to labor surplus areas. 

We believe that legislation should be enacted to make it mandatory upon 
Government procurement agencies to channel contracts for supplies and services 
to chronic labor surplus areas to the extent that qualified, unsuccessful bidders 
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from such areas would be given the opportunity to meet the lowest bid for the 
particular procurement in question. 

Before considering the award of a contract, the procurement agency should— 

A. Determine whether or not the lowest qualified bidder is located in a 
chronic labor surplus area. 

B. If not, to ascertain which qualified bidders are located therein. 

OC. The lowest bidder of this group shall then be afforded an opportunity to 
match the lowest qualified bidder which is not located in a labor surplus 
area. 

D. If this bidder refuses, the same offer shall then be made to the next 
lowest bidder in this group and so on until one such bidder accepts or all have 
refused. 

BE. If all bidders in this group refuse, only then shall the contract be 
awarded to a bidder outside of the designated labor surplus areas. 

If points A through E are incorporated into the procurement policy, such a 
revision will in no way result in greater cost to the United States in securing 
Government supplies and services and, it will, at the same time, be of tremendous 
assistance in alleviating the unemployment problems in chronic labor surplus 
areas. 

4. Appropriate amendments should be made to the Internal Revenue Code 
to permit rapid tax writeoffs to all new industrial facilities locating in labor 
surplus areas. Heretofore, this inducement has been available only to defense 
industries. 

We wish to note that Scranton has clamored for this type of tax relief for new 
industries for a number of years. Such a tax concession will inevitably attract a 
wide variety of industrial plants to distressed areas. 

5. The Federal Government should, consistent with national defense, direct the 
full utilization of Government-owned facilities in chronic labor surplus areas. 

In cases where it is contemplated to move or place on standby status a Govern- 
ment-owned ordnance plant, supply depot, or other production establishment, it 
should be directed that such facility, located in a chronic surplus area, receive 
the highest priority for continued operation. 

A case in point is the 200,000 square foot community-owned plant at Eynon, 
Pa., now leased to Chrysler Corp. in connection with the Government’s tank 
production program. Current plans of the Department of the Army call for an 
extension of this tank program on a stepped-up basis in two other areas. Dis- 
continuance of the use of this facility in the Scranton area will further aggravate 
our employment problem. 

6. The Federal Government, in planning for the establishment of new or 
relocation of existing Federal agencies, should give priority consideration to 
location of these agencies in cronic labor surplus areas in order to take full 
advantage of the available human resources and the utilization of physical 
facilities in such areas, i.e., public works, churches, schools, housing, and other 
community institutions. 

7. The Federal Government should make available funds to the appropriate 
local educational agencies to aid in establishing programs of training, retrain- 
ing or vocational education for unemployed individuals residing in chronic 
labor surplus areas. 

8. The research facilities of the Federal Government should be utilized to 
foster, promote, and discover new products and processes that will aid in the 
economic rehabilitation of labor surplus areas, with particular emphasis on the 
development of natural resources. 

9. In the allocation of construction contracts, financed wholly or partly by 
Federal and State participation, priority should be given to distressed com- 
munities. These include projects for highways, public works, slum clearance, 
urban renewal and redevelopment, and other similarly situated undertakings. 

10. The national defense program for missile development, now and in the 
future, will spend many billions of dollars. A maximum effort should be made 
to direct research and production facilities for this program, consistent with 
national defense, to the establishment of new and the utilization of existing 
facilities in labor surplus areas. 

Gentlemen, these recommendations are not mere expressions of hope that the 
Federal Government will lend a helping hand. They are the earefully con- 
sidered steps, borne of more than 20 years of personal experience with the 
problem of severe unemployment, by which we feel the Federal Government 
can give real meaning to its oft-expressed concern for those areas which have 
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been bypassed by the economic good fortune which has characterized America’s 
growth for many years. 

I am accompanied today by several executives of the chamber of commerce 
who are well-versed in the workings of our program and the problems it faces 
and we are at your disposal for any further information you may desire. 

Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE SCRANTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
I. THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SCRANTON, PA. 


In order to present a clear picture of the changes which have occurred in 
Scranton to bring about its current and chronic unemployment problem, it is 
necessary to examine briefly the economic history of the community. 


The years prior to World War II 


Recognition of Scranton as the center of an area blessed with the richest 
eon most extensive deposits of anthracite in the world came early in the city’s 

istory. 

Its size—and fame as “The Anthracite Capital of the World”—grew rapidly 
as tens of thousands of immigrants, seeking a new way of life in America, headed 
for the mines, settled down and began to raise the families which are Scranton’s 
population today. 

Apparently inexhaustible reserves of coal, good prices and plenty of work 
served to crowd into the background any thought that, since mining is an ex- 
oo industry, such a happy condition could not be expected to endure 

orever. 

Thus it developed that, just as Scranton itself rested on pillars of coal, 
so did its economy rest entirely on the riches which lay beneath its surface. 

In peak years prior to World War II, upwards of 50,000 people were em- 
ployed in the mining of coal alone. Other thousands of families were supported 
by service industries, themselves dependent for survival upon the continuance 
of a heavy demand for anthracite. 

The inevitable awakening occurred in the 1930's. 

Increased mechanization of the mining industry, the first serious challenges 
from other fuels and realization that the coalfields were not only becoming 
depleted but increasingly costly to mine began to show up in steadily shrinking 
mine employment. 

By 1940, just prior to the United States entry into World War II, mine 
employment had dwindled to less than 17,000 persons. 

Unemployment, now a critical problem, reaching into virtually every home in 
the area, had risen to 32.6 percent of the total labor force. 

The decline, which had started in the 1930’s, was now acute, and even the 
most avid optimists were forced to admit that finally Scranton’s bubble of pros- 
perity had burst. 


The years during World War II 

American involvement in a global conflict late in 1941 quickly accounted for 
those unemployed who were of military age. 

The Nation’s industry, extending itself to the utmost to keep up with the 
demands of war, beckoned others, and the trickle of area residents who had 
left between 1930 and 1940 became a flood as entire families moved to other 
cities and States where work could be had for the asking. 

The 1950 census indicated the extent to which Scranton had suffered from this 
exodus. From 1930, when the population had reached its peak of 143,000, more 
than 18,000 persons had moved from the city itself, dropping the population figure 
to slightly more than 125,000. 

Lackawanna County, of which Scranton is the center, had fallen from a peak 
of 310,000 to little more than 257,000—a loss of 53,000 people during the same 
period. 

World War II provided employment in Scranton, although the city received 
considerably less war-connected work than was needed and, indeed, eagerly 
sought. The principal war industry located in Scranton involved production of 
B-29 bomber wings in a Government-owned facility operated by the Murray 
Corp. of America. It employed 3,500 people. 
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Not even the war years, however, halted a steady decline in mining employ- 
ment. The continuing trend witnessed Scranton’s basic industry shrink from 
close to 15,000 in 1941 to 11,000 in 1945, at the close of hostilities. 

As peace returned so did the urgency of Scranton’s unemployment problem. 

The city had suffered heavily through population loss, and in the postwar 
years had to face the triple problem of finding work for thousands of returning 
servicemen, new employment for those residents whose wartime jobs had dis- 
appeared, and jobs for those young people who were seeking employment for the 
first time. 

Clearly, drastic measures would have to be employed if Scranton was to avoid 
a wholesale migration of its people to other areas where a luxury-starved Nation 
was forcing industry to expand and work overtime to meet peacetime production 
needs. 


The years following World War II 


The first step in laying the foundations of a new economy over the ruins of 
the old was, logically, the retention of the Murray Corp. of America as a local 
industry. 

After exacting a promise from Murray Corp. officials that they would install 
peacetime production of home appliances in the 500,000-square-foot plant if 
the community would purchase it from the Government, a delegation of com- 
munity leaders successfully negotiated an agreement with the War Assets 
Administration to sell the facility for $1,200,000. Illustrating the urgency of 
the situation was the fact that, at the time of negotiation, no funds were available 
with which to complete the sale. 

The Scranton Plan Corp. was quickly formed and, through public sale of first 
mortgage bonds, secured the required amount to take possession of the plant. 
Thus, in one of the first community moves to overcome what threatened to become 
an insoluble problem, the now-famed community “self-help” industrial develop- 
ment program was born. 

Other community leaders, meanwhile, developed a long-range program de- 
signed to attract new industry to Scranton by creating a climate conducive to 
industrial growth. 

This plan called for the establishment of local funds to be used for the finane- 
ing of new factory construction. Community built and owned facilities would 
then be offered for lease or sale to expanding manufacturing firms. 


II. EFFORTS TO EFFECT AN ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


By 1949, the percentage of unemployed in the Scranton area had been reduced 
to 11 percent of the total labor force. This was not, however, the reflection of a 
tremendous upsurge in employment resulting from the budding industrial devel- 
opment program. Instead, it indicated that the area was still undergoing popu- 
lation loss while the relatively new industrial rehabilitation plan was barely 
able to absorb a still further decline in the coal industry. 

Formation and financing of the industrial program 

Four years of organization and initial venture into a new and highly unusual 
type of community endeavor made 1950 a crucial year. 

A national census, providing a clear picture of the extent to which the com- 
munity had been damaged by 20 years of snowballing economic decline, and 
another public fund campaign, serving as a barometer of the area’s willingness 
to invest still further in what must still be considered a hazardous undertaking 
at best, were to take place. 

The census figures confirmed what community leaders had long known—that 
there had been a serious and growing movement of families away from the area. 
More important, however, was the resounding success of the campaign to estab- 
lish a “revolving” fund to finance construction of new factory buildings. 

Outright gifts of $1,300,000 launched the new fund, to be administered by 
Lackawanna Industrial Fund Enterprises (LIFE), and brought to more than 
$4 million the total amount invested by Scranton area citizens in their own 
future—many of their dipping into meager cash reserves in order to give the 
program their support. 

Again, in the spring of 1959, a second campaign to provide LIFE with addi- 
tional funds to step up its industrial building activity received overwhelming 
public endorsement—adding another $1,600,000 to the sum already at work. 

Armed with capital and the confidence of the people who unstintingly supported 
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it, the Scranton plan of industrial development has been in high gear since the 
close of World War II. 


Initiation of other community development programs 

Considerable and encouraging success had met the early efforts of the com- 
munity to overcome its chronic unemployment by offering sound inducements to 
industry to become a part of the area. 

Obviously, however, the extent to which a community can grow industrially, 
is limited by the extent to which its facilities—housing, educational, recreational, 
cultural, transportation, and protection—are also expanded and modernized. 

Here again, Scranton was among the first to embark upon an ambitious 
program of urban development, highway construction, school improvement, flood 
control, and similar areas of community progress which would affect the course 
of its industrial program. 

Community progress versus economic setbacks 

Between 1946 and 1959, a total of 30 new industrial operations were established 
in the Scranton area through the community-financed Scranton plan. 

Additionally, private capital—encouraged by the optimism generated by the 
industrial program—built another 50 plants. 

The area’s new lease on life was also responsible for more than 100 expansions 
within established industry during the same 13-year period. 

Yet, despite heroic efforts to solve its unemployment woes by replacing the 
old single-industry economy with one based on industrial diversification, unem- 
ployment at the start of 1959 accounted for 15.2 percent of the labor force, down 
slightly from the 18.1 percent recorded in July 1958 at the height of the recession. 

The answer to the apparent discrepancy between a growing industrial base 
and continued high percentage of unemployment lies in the influence exerted on 
the area by other, broader economic occurrences over which the community has 
no control but which the Federal Government can take steps to correct. 

Scranton’s “bootstrap” effort, as it has been termed, has not been without its 
reverses. On numerous occasions it has appeared that, for every step forward, 
the community was being forced by a chain of unfortunate circumstances to take 
two steps backward. 

These reversals were felt, perhaps, more severely in Scranton than in other 
cities due to the inability of its industrial development program to readily absorb 
an added and unforeseen unemployment burden. 

In 1957, under new concepts of modern warfare developed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, a number of severe cutbacks in certain types of armaments 
and ordnance supplies were announced. Among these was a drastic reduc- 
tion in the manufacture of 8-inch artillery shells, being manufactured by U.S. 
Hoffman Machinery Corp. in a 750,000 square foot, Government-owned plant. 

This single cutback in a defense order cost Scranton 1,123 jobs in its only 
heavy industry as employment was reduced from 1,559 men to only 436 within 
a matter of weeks. 

Also producing a sharp and unfavorable effect on community progress was 
the general business recession which occurred in 1958. While it was national 
in scope, this economic reversal was, nevertheless, felt more strongly in Scranton 
than in other cities. 

From its lowest point in more than a decade, the percentage of unemployed 
rose from 9.6 to 18.1 percent between August 1957 and July 1958. 

Closing of a number of business operations in the area within the past 4 
years, for a variety of reasons peculiar to the individual concerns, have also 
held Scranton back by adding approximately 2,000 additional people to the un- 
employment rolls. 

III. SCRANTON TODAY 


Establishment of an entirely new economic base is not accomplished over- 
night and Scranton is still well within a period of transition from an economy 
based on the foredoomed pillars of a single industry to another and infinitely 
oe reliable economy laid upon the solid bedrock of industrial diversifica- 
tion. 

The community, during this transitional period, is extremely vulnerable to 
external influences which serve to destroy or unduly delay the painstaking 
efforts it has made to overcome its difficulties through the initiative and sacrifice 
of its own people. 
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Scranton today is a community still beset by a chronic unemployment con- 
dition which has persisted despite a unique, intensely prosecuted and widely 
copied program of industrial development. 

Its record of abnormally high unemployment has extended over a period of 
more than 20 years and, today, the area experiences unemployment at 13.9 per- 
cent of its total labor force. 

The magnitude of the situation with which its citizens have been forced 
to live for so many years is further evidenced by the tremendous social and 
welfare burden—the cost of which, in 1958, was more than $38 million. This 
represents an increase of approximately $8 million over the previous year and 
the community has no assurance that further economic reversals, unforeseeable 
at this time, might push this amount even higher in 1959, 


IV. RECOMMENDED FEDERAL ACTION 


While Scranton’s industrial development program in itself has infused new life 
and new hope in its industrial economy and provided jobs for thousands of its 
people, it is felt, nevertheless, that by itself it is inadequate to overcome a con- 
tinuing unemployment problem which has plagued the area for so many years 
that it has become intolerable. 

The Scranton Chamber of Commerce and its related industrial development 
organizations, which have served as the center of every attempt to eliminate the 
chronic unemployment crisis, is of the firm conviction that the question of critical 
unemployment can best be resolved only through the participation and coopera- 
tion of national, State, and local agencies. 

Responsibility for adapting to economic change cannot and should not rest 
entirely upon the local community. 

Scranton has done its part in pioneering a “self-help” industrial development 
program. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, following the lead of Scranton and other 
Pennsylvania communities, has, through the formation of the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Authority, rendered invaluable assistance to local groups 
engaged in their own individual industrial programs. 

It is clear, therefore, that the time has arrived when the resources of the 
Federal Government itself should be mobilized in one nationwide effort to finally 
and completely eradicate these pockets of chronic unemployment from our 
national economy. 

We therefore submit, and urge, that congressional consideration be given to 
the following recommendations to implement Federal participation in this 
program : 

1. Establishment of a national “revolving” fund administered by the proper 
agency of the Federal Government for the purpose of making loans to industrial 
development organizations in chronic labor surplus areas. These loans must be 
used to assist local development organizations in the erection and corstruction of 
industrial plants in such areas. 

Legislative recognition of this type of assistance has been before the Congress 
in the last several sessions. 

We heartily support this legislation. 

2. The Federal Government should also make available financial assistance te 
industrial development organizations in chronic labor surplus areas by means of 
loans or grants for the purpose of land acquisition, planning and development of 
industrial parks and public facilities required in connection therewith. 

It is generally recognized that the availability of good building sites in indus- 
trial parks is a prime consideration in industry’s decision to expand or locate in 
an area. It is, therefore, essential that the communities have the necessary 
funds to develop and improve industrial sites and make them available to 
prospective industries. 

8. The present procurement policy of the Federal Government has proven inef- 
fective in channeling Government contracts to labor surplus areas. 

We believe that legislation should be enacted to make it mandatory upon 
Government procurement agencies to channel contracts for supplies and services 
to chronic labor surplus areas to the extent that qualified, unsuccessful bidders 
from such areas would be given the opportunity to meet the lowest bid for the 
particular procurement in question. 

Before considering the award of a contract, the procurement agency should: 

A. Determine whether or not the lowest qualified bidder is located in a chronic 


labor surplus area. 
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B. If not, to ascertain which qualified bidders are located therein. 

C. The lowest bidder of this group shall then be afforded an opportunity to 
match the lowest qualified bidder which is not located in a labor surplus area. 

D. If this bidder refuses, the same offer shall then be made to the next lowest 
bidder in this group and so on until one such bidder accepts or all have refused. 

E. If all bidders in this group refuse, only then shall the contract be awarded 
to a bidder outside of the designated labor surplus areas. 

If points A through E are incorporated into the procurement policy, such a re- 
vision will in no way result in greater cost to the United States in securing 
Government supplies and services and, it will, at the same time, be of tremendous 
assistance in alleviating the unemployment problems in chronic labor surplus 
areas. 

4. Appropriate amendments should be made to the Internal Revenue Code to 
permit rapid tax writeoffs to all new industrial facilities locating in labor 
surplus areas. Heretofore, this inducement has been available only to defense 
industries. 

We wish to note that Scranton has clamored for this type of tax relief for 
new industries for a number of years. Such a tax concession will inevitably 
attract a wide variety of industrial plants to distressed areas. 

5. The Federal Government should, consistent with national defense, direct the 
full utilization of Government-owned facilities in chronic labor surplus areas. 

In cases where it is contemplated to move or place on standby status a Gov- 
ernment-owned ordnance plant, supply depot or other production establishment, 
it should be directed that such facility, located in a chronic surplus area, receive 
the highest priority for continued operation. 

A case in point is the 200,000 square foot community-owned plant at Eynon, 
Pa., now leased to Chrysler Corp. in connection with the Government’s tank 
production program. Current plans of the Department of the Army call for 
an extension of this tank program on a stepped-up basis in two other areas. 
Discontinuance of the use of this facility in the Scranton area will further 
aggravate our unemployment problem. 

6. The Federal Government, in planning for the establishment of new or relo- 
cation of existing Federal agencies, should give priority consideration to loca- 
tion of these agencies in chronic labor surplus areas in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the available human resources and the utilization of physical facilities 
in such areas, i.e., public works, churches, schools, housing and other community 
institutions. 

7. The Federal Government should make available funds to the appropriate 
local educational agencies to aid in establishing programs of training, retrain- 
ing or vocational education for unemployed individuals residing in chronic labor 
surplus areas. 

8. The research facilities of the Federal Government should be utilized to 
foster, promote, and discover new products and processes that will aid in the 
economic rehabilitation of labor surplus areas, with particular emphasis on the 
development of natural resources. 

9. In the allocation of construction contracts, financed wholly or partly by 
Federal and State participation, priority should be given to distressed communi- 
ties. These include projects for highways, public works, slum clearance, urban 
renewal and redevelopment, and other similarly situated undertakings. 

10. The national defense program for missile development, now and in the 
future, will spend many billions of dollars. A maximum effort should be made 
to direct research and production facilities for this program, consistent with 
national defense, to the establishment of new and the utilization of existing 
facilities in labor surplus areas. 

Vv. CONCLUSION 


We are indeed grateful that your committee has come directly into our area 
in order to gain firsthand knowledge of our unemployment problem. Chronic 
unemployment, as it has been shown, is not a matter of recent concern in Lacka- 
wanna County. It is a condition which has arisen in the natural transition of 
a basic mining economy to one of industrial diversification. 

We believe that our community industrial development organizations have 
more than proven their ability and willingness in the matter of ‘‘self-help.” 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has given its financial assistance to a 
limited extent. The fact that the Congress has now given formal recognition to 
the condition as a national problem should make effective participation an essen- 
tial responsibility of the Federal Government. It is only through concerted 
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local, State, and Federal action that the problem can be eradicated as a blot on 
our national economy. 

In Lackawanna County, every resident, young or old, has experienced its 
affliction, yet, it is to their everlasting credit that, throughout years of hardship, 
they have refused to resign themselves to it. 

Their tenacious adherence to the belief that the unemployment blight can be 
eliminated is reflected magnificently in their ingenuity and success in devising an 
industrial development program which has not only staved off complete economic 
collapse but, which has since formed the pattern for hundreds of similar 
programs in other equally affected communities across the Nation. 

Chronic unemployment is more than a matter involving statistical facts and 
figures. It is also a problem intimately concerned with the unnecessary waste 
of the productive years of our most precious resource—our people. 

The recommendations contained herein are, therefore, not mere expressions of 
hope that the Federal Government will lend a helping hand. They are, rather, 
the carefully considered steps, born of long personal experience with the problem, 
by which the Federal Government can give real meaning to its oft-expressed 
concern for those areas which have been bypassed by the economic good fortune 
which has characterized America’s growth for many years. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, New York, July 20, 1959], 


Hometown, U.S.A.: Scranton ATTRACTS NEw INDUSTRY AS IT FigHts Harp Coa 
Harp TIMES 


NEWCOMERS: LUCE LUGGAGE, CROWN WREATH, EL-TRONICS; MAJOR WHITE SCOURS 
UNITED STATES—BUT JOBLESSNESS STAYS HIGH 


An American’s hometown does much to determine his economic and 
social opportunities. In booming 1956, some towns are prospering 
even more than the Nation. Others are in the doldrums. This is 
one of a series on American towns—their people, their businesses 
and their governments. 


(By Lamar S. Mackay, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 


ScRANTON, Pa.—“TI took off my cap and gave it away, handed my carbide lamp 
to someone else and rode the trip out. That was the last of the mines for Leo.” 

Speaking is ex-coal miner Leo McAndrews, who formerly worked in the mines 
of Slope Mine near here. Mr. McAndrews does his reminiscing in open air, work- 
ing as sales manager for Grabin Motors, whose auto lot stands next to a bar- 
ricaded anthracite mine. 

Mr. McAndrews’ transition is not unusual in this city which at one time pinned 
its entire economic faith on hard coal. Scranton now is swinging to a more varied 
industrial economy. Its new-found manufactured goods range from bullets to 
bathtubs and bed springs. 

Recalls Frank Stemple, executive vice president of Scranton’s First National 
Bank & Trust Co.: “I came here 14 years ago. We were dependent on just one in- 
dustry—and that industry was on the downgrade. Not any more. We’ve 
brought in many companies, built a number of plants and now have a good variety 
of industries.” 

Chimes in John A. Noble, distinguished-looking head of the Globe Department 
Store : “We’re now in a position where we’re affected by national ups and downs— 
not just the trend in hard coal. For the first time in 20 years, we have the op- 
portunity to look up instead of down.” 

Hard coal’s decline resulted chiefly from the loss of much of its major mar- 
ket—home heating—to fuel oil and natural gas. Scranton was even harder hit 
than some other anthracite areas, because sonie of its more easily mined veins 
have been worked out. 

Scranton began its economic shift in 1945 by forming an industrial develop- 
ment corporation. Then it put on a fund-raising drive, selling bonds and getting 
direct contributions from the townspeople. Next, the city went industry hunt- 
ing, offering to provide plants for any newcomers. 

The scorecard to date: 26 plants built at a cost of $13,732,167. But more im- 
portant, the new plants have provided jobs for 7,500—many of them miners 
idled by the hard coal decline. 
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This doesn’t mean, however, that Scranton has all of its problems licked. It 
still doesn’t have enough plants to provide jobs for all the idled miners. The 
latest U.S. Department of Labor figures, for instance, show that about 12 per- 
cent of the working population in the Scranton area is now unemployed—making 
it one of a half dozen spot labeled “distress” areas. It’s been in this bracket 
some years but is making headway. The unemployed percentage 10 years ago, 
for example, was 16.7 percent. In prewar 1940, the figure was a hefty 32.6 
percent. 

POPULATION RISES 


There are other indications that Scranton has managed to turn the corner 
from the hard coal hard times that have pestered its citizens through an era of 
the Nation’s greatest prosperity. Between 1940 and 1950, the city lost population, 
dropping about 15,000 to 125,080. Lackawanna County, of which Scranton is 
the county seat, skidded to 265,800 by 1950, a loss of 43,000 over the same period, 
as families moved away to find employment. Both, however, are now edging 
up again, the county showing a gain of about 9,000 in the past 6 years. 

Local shopkeepers and merchants, at the same time, report their sales quite 
generally are on the upswing as they cash a growing number of paychecks 
from new plants and factories. “We now more nearly reflect business condi- 
tions in larger cities, such as New York and Philadelphia,” says one Scranton 
merchant. 

For the 4 weeks ended July 14, department stores sales were up 7 percent 
from the like 1955 period. Sales from January through the second week in July 
also showed an increase of 7 percent from a year earlier, according to the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve District. Sales for the district as a whole were up 
only 5 percent. 

Scranton was started on its way by a grassroots campaign to sell $1.2 mil- 
lion worth of bonds of Scranton Plan Corp., formed in 1945. The company was 
set up solely to buy a Government-built war plant in which Murray Corp. of 
America turned out B—-29 bomber wings during World War II. 

With the war over and the company ending production of bomber wings, “we 
had to do something—and quick,” says Roy Stauffer, president of the Scranton 
Chamber of Commerce and a local Chevrolet dealer. He recalls that during the 
war the Scranton area lost about 21 percent of its population as residents left 
to take war jobs. “At one stage,’ he says “there were 3,900 vacant houses in 
Scranton and 8,300 within a radius of 20 miles.” 


KITCHEN CABINETS, BATHTUBS 


After the city bought the Murray plant from the War Assets Corporation, it 
was leased back to the company which converted it for peacetime production. 
The plant now turns out such items as plumbing fixtures, kitchen cabinets, bath- 
tubs, lavatories, and washing machine parts. It employs about 750, an estimated 
one-third of whom are ex-coal miners. 

Additional financing for plants has been obtained in a variety of ways. Scran- 
ton-Lackawanna Industrial Building Co. began operation in 1946 after selling 
1.3 million dollars’ worth of bonds to Scrantonians to finance construction of 
new plants. Lackawanna Industrial Fund Enterprises, formed about 6 years 
ago for a similar purpose, received $1.3 million in outright donations to a re- 
volving fund. This money can be used over and over again, as LIFE receives 
income from the sale or lease of its plants. In addition, banks and insurance 
companies have advanced some $1.5 million in the past 5 years. 

Concerns that moved in on the Scranton scene early include W. L. Maxon Corp., 
New York, and Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. W.L. Maxon began operations in a 
100,000-square-foot building it leased and subsequently bought; since then it 
has added another 50,000-square-foot facility. It’s making parts for guided 
missiles, automatic gunfire equipment, and other items. Trane Co. began making 
standard convector radiators and has steadily moved other operations here. 

A new community-built plant that soon will be in production hereabouts is 
that of Luce Luggage Co., Kansas City suitcase maker. Another firm, Pre- 
cision Engineering Co., Los Angeles, is also getting set to do rebuilding and 
refinishing of diesel locomotive crankshafts. Also, a newcomer is Philadelphia- 
based Crown Wreath Co., a firm whose business is making memorial and Christ- 
mas wreaths and wrought iron stands for table pieces. And El-Tronics, Inc., 
23-year-old Philadelphia electronics instruments maker, is tooling up at a new 
plant to produce electronic humidity devices and other products. 
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PART OF THE SCARS 


Take a look about this revitalized city and you'll see shiny new indastrial 
plants poking up near old mine openings, which are part of the scars of the 
old economy. You'll also find plants strategically located in outlying towns, 
such as Old Forge, Taylor, Throop, Dickson City, Blakely, Olyphant, Jessup, 
Archbald, Mayfield, and Jermyn. 

Like all other towns in the anthracite fields of northern Pennsylvania, made 
up of a half dozen counties that account for the bulk of U.S. hard coal output, 
Scranton and its neighbors have felt quite sharply the downward slide of 
anthracite in recent years. Mines around Scranton now employ only about 
4,300, compared with 12,000 10 years ago and upward of 40,000 in the early 
1930’s. With home heaters turning more and more to oil and gas, national 
anthracite output in recent years has dipped to less than 26 million tons a year, 
against 55 million tons 10 years ago and 100 million tons in peak 1917. 

Seranton’s chief recruiter of industry is Maj. Lee White, a hard-driving, 
6-foot 4-inch civic booster. “I go anywhere there’s a potential lead, no matter 
how incidental,” he asserts. He might pop up in New York, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
or Chicago only a few days apart. “If we can average two plants a year, we’re 
doing pretty good,” he thinks. 


SHOEMAKERS, DRAFTSMEN 


In plants now operating you'll find countless numbers of former mining folk 
running lathes, drill presses, or doing sweep-up jobs. In others are ex-coal- 
diggers turned shoemakers, draftsmen, cigarmakers, textile weavers, and even 
pantsmakers. 

Daystrom Inc., Elizabeth, N.J., maker of gunfire mechanisms, computers, and 
high-speed calculators, has a roster of some 75 or 100 ex-coal men in its plant 
here. Some of them, after beginning on hourly rates and taking special train- 
ing, are now on a salaried basis as junior engineers, engineers, and inspectors. 

Drop in at the Billig Shoe Co. factory and you’ll see 30 or 40 men with min- 
ing backgrounds cutting skins, lasting, spotting, or trimming the edges of 
new ladies’ shoes and casual footwear. One, for example, is 44-year-old John 
Kissel, ‘‘who put 17 years in the mine—riding rope and running engine.” 

And at another community-built plant, that of Waitt & Bond, Inc., a handful 
of ex-coal men are helping turn out about 1.7 million cigars a week under such 
labels as Blackstone, Haddon Hall, Nottingham, Bradfield, and Emanelo. An- 
other firm with a coterie of former mine men is Harris-Hub Co., maker of TV 
cabinets, bedsprings, and air-conditioning units. One of the ex-miners is 43- 
year-old Joe Kuna, a conveyor line handler, who says he spent 25 years in the 
mines. He lost his mine job when the “vein ran out” in Dency Coal Co.’s 
Dunmore No. 1 at nearby Throop. 


SONS OF MINERS 


You'll also find quite a number of sons of miners working in new Scranton 
area plants. “Big John” Gallantini, for example, whose father came here from 
Italy and worked as a miner for 30 years, is a utility man on the refrigerator 
assembly line for the Poloron Products of America, Inc., New Rochelle, N.Y., 
concern. It makes such items as outdoor picnic equipment, coolers, braziers, 
and outdoor grills, as well as aircraft door frames. 

Some ex-miners have gone into business for themselves. John Ricci, for ex- 
ample, has teamed up with his sons, Edward and Ronald, to form Ricci & 
Sons, a firm that handles appliances, plumbing fixtures, and furniture. He 
took his vacation 3 years ago and “just didn’t go back [to the mine].” “Busi- 
ness is pretty good,” says Mr. Ricci. “People seem to have more money now.” 

Other merchants give similar reports although they hasten to say they’re not 
enjoying any big boom. Most simply explain they’re just beginning to feel the 
effect of the community’s industrial building program. 

Better business is reflected in expansion plans of retailers. The Globe Store, 
for example, is planning a $2.5 million expansion that will include the building 
of a 500-car garage and the adding of 30,000 square feet of selling space to the 
store. 

Seranton Dry Goods Co., across the street from the Globe and its biggest 
competitor, is in the midst of putting on a new $150,000 granite front and widen- 
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ing its entrances on both Lackawanna and Wyoming Avenues in an effort to pull 
in more customers. “We hope to have it completed by Labor Day,” says Ellis 
Oppenheim, vice president. 

THE CASEY’S FACELIFT 


The 315-room Casey Hotel is also getting a facelifting. ‘“We’ve put $850,000 
into the project and we're still spending,” says Eugene Casey, president and 
manager. This includes 90,000 dollars’ worth of air conditioning for 85 rooms, 
a complete remodeling of 200 rooms, spending of $120,000 in the kitchen, changing 
the colonial interior of the lobby by covering its marble pillars with wood plastic 
and closing in the old sandglass dome over the lobby to make another ballroom. 

Such plans as this, as well as the community-built facilities, mean employment 
for men, and that’s a point of emphasis of the Scranton industry-building folk. 
In fact, they try to get at least 80 percent male employment at each of the new 
plants they put up. That, of course, is the town’s main objective: to find jobs 
for men that were idled by mine closings. Too often, a Scranton housewife can 
find a job but her husband can’t. 

New industrial plants have helped boost Lackawanna County manufacturing 
employment 11 percent since 1950, 25 percent above the 1946 level and 135 per- 
cent over prewar 1940. But 15,700 or nearly half of the county’s 31,600 plant 
jobs are held by women. This compares with about 12 percent for a heavy in- 
dustrial area like Pittsburgh. Also, about a third of all manufacturing is 
apparel, with 10,000 workers, a gain of 7,200 since 1940. An estimated 172 
garment factories, mainly dressmaking operations, are now scattered throughout 
the valley, about 100 of them post-World War II creations. 

“We've got so many openings in apparel, we can’t keep up with them,” says 
Stanley A. Simrell, manager of the local office of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service. ‘“There’s a shortage of female help; a surplus of male help.” 


CoMMUNITY Errorts REVITALIZE HuceE NoRTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA AREA 


(By Robert R. Evans, vice president, Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service Co., 
as told to Thomas L. Moran, general manager, the Scranton Times) 


At the end of World War II, community leaders in the twin-market area of 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton became aware of the serious economic problem re- 
sulting from growing unemployment. 

In each of the cities and surrounding communities in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania the “man in the street,” industrialists, businessmen, retailers, and bank- 
ers joined to organize industrial development committees to raise moneys by 
private and public subscription for industrial development. 

From the committees came organizations like Scranton-Lackawanna Industrial 
Building Co. (SLIBCO), Scranton Industrial Development Co. (SIDCO), Lacka- 
wanna Industrial Fund Enterprises (LIFE), all organized in Scranton; in the 
Wilkes-Barre area, the Committee of One Hundred, Greater Wilkes-Barre In- 
dustrial Development Fund, Greater Wilkes-Barre Industrial Building Fund, 
whose primary purpose was to bring industry into northeastern Pennsylvania 
and provide jobs. These organizations acquired land and acted as second mort- 
gage holders for new industry. 

EFFORTS SUCCEED 


Nowhere in the United States have community efforts for industrial rehabili- 
tation been so successful as in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre market area where 
more than 2 million people live within a 60-mile radius and annual retail sales 
total upward of three-fourths billion dollars. The dual market, Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre, is Pennsylvania’s third largest trading area following behind Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

The fresh, enthusiastic outlook in our revitalized metropolitan area can be 
credited to the strong determination of the heterogeneous population in this 
prime market—Germans, Welshmen, Irishmen, Poles, Italians, Russians, Czechs, 
Englishmen, Hungarians, Lithuanians, Greeks—all of whom agree that north- 
eastern Pennsylvania is the place to live well, work hard, and be happy. In 
this Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area, earnings are well above the national average 
and it’s a fertile, prosperous market for national manufacturers, their advertis- 
ing, their goods and services. 
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The tremendous activities of this market and the gradual swing into indus- 
trialization are easily recognizable in the two major population centers of 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. Scranton, with a metropolitan avea population of 
262,000, is a city with the confident air of going places. Breaking down the em- 
ployment, by major industries, shows the economic balance achieved by the 
vigorous industrial development. ‘Textile absorbs 8,500 employees ; metal, 4,200; 
electronics, 5,000; mining, 2,400; food products, 1,900; graphic arts and printing, 
2,700 ; transportation, 2,900. 

TOP COMPANIES 


Among the new industries making their happy home in this hustling, bustling 
community are Chrysler Corp., Daystrom Instrument, the Trane Co., General 
Electric, Federal Pacific Electric, the U.S. Hoffman Machinery Co., and W. L. 
Maxson Co. Scranton has an extensive area, Industrial Park, zoned exclusively 
for industry, offering immediate availability of gas, water, electric, sewerage, 
roadways, and railroad siding accommodations. 

Connected by a modern highway and only minutes away, neighboring Wilkes- 
Barre has a metropolitan area population of some 375,000. Like its twin city, 
it boasts a wealthy versatility of industries, such as steel and rubber products, 
rayon, lace, garments, paper, nylon, furniture, locomotives, television and radio 
parts, tobacco, and heavy machinery. 

Newly established industries at Crestwood Industrial Park include Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co., the world’s largest pencil manufacturer, Foster Wheeler, and 
King Fifth Wheel. Other companies recently arrived are Linear Industries, 
Natona Mills, and Metropolitan Wire Goods. 

In the past several years gigantic shopping centers have been built to satisfy 
the increasing buying needs of Scranton-Wilkes-Barre’s 600,000 people. The 
A. & P. Co., Acme Markets, Food Fair, Giant markets, and other large volume 
chains have pushed to the front in these developments. 


FACTORS IN REBIRTH 


Three important factors have had a persuasive influence in the inspiring re- 
nascence of the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre market area. Playing major roles in this 
historic drama are the cultural climate, the scenic, recreational beauty of the 
Pocono Mountains, and the emergence of northeastern Pennsylvania as the actual 
“heart of the market” location. 

Throughout the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre metropolitan areas, both urban 
and suburban, beautiful new homes and housing developments proclaim with 
brick, wood, and stone, the investment of private families and real estate planners. 
They suggest to the passerby the realization of many dreams. Parks, play- 
grounds, and historic landmarks, churches of all denominations, hotels and 
restaurants, and department stores meet the eye with pleasant surprise and 
pleasure. 

In addition to the finest public school system, you'll find the University of 
Scranton, Kings College, Wilkes College, College Misericordia, Keystone Junior 
College, Marywood College, Wyoming Seminary and the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. Educational opportunities are unlimited, and young and old 
are taking full advantage. 

The Scranton-Wilkes-Barre market area lying at the eastern entrance to the 
strikingly lovely Pocono Mountains attracts hundreds of thousands of tourists 
every year as the scenic Poconos become the resort Mecca of the East. The 
mountain trails and lakes, the 1,001 vacation activities, the friendliness and hos- 
pitality, all entice visitors to the area from around the world. Sharing in the in- 
flux of heightened trade and the proximity of the Pocono vacation playland, 
every resident and enterprising businessman of the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre mar- 
ket can be doubly grateful. 

ECONOMICAL SHIPPING 


Forty million people live within a 250-mile radius of the Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre area and its communities which means it is within overnight shipping dis- 
tance of one-third of the Nation’s population. In all directions you can reach 
your market consumer from this “heart of the market” location with the mini- 
mum of transportation costs. 

Closely bound is northeastern Pennsylvania to the heavily populated markets 
by one of the most modern networks of transportation. Six railroads serve the 
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—_ Nineteen freight carriers and three major buslines provide prompt mar- 
et access. 

(The Scranton-Wilkes-Barre (Avoca) Airport located midway between the 
cities is serviced by Trans World, Eastern-Colonial, Allegheny, and American 
airlines. The airport is in third place, nearing second in State passenger- 
freight traffic. Current operations include upward of 40 flights daily and a 
tremendous $2 million airport improvement program is being completed. These 
facilities are making this particular region Pennsylvania’s key distribution cen- 
ter with another most important transporation facility—the greatest network of 
modern superhighways in the Nation. 

The northeast extension of the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike serves the 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre market area with several interchanges bringing Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and other major eastern markets within ideal range from 
our area which has become increasingly attractive to America’s expanding in- 
dustry. 

NEW ROUTES 


Among important routes which will exert great influence on the area’s econ- 
omy will be the Penn-Can Highway, the Keystone Shortway, and the Anthracite 
Expressway. All have money authorized, and in many instances, construction 
contracts have been awarded. 

The Penn-Can Highway, an interstate route, will link up with the northeast 
extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, travel to the New York State line and 
cross New York State and lead into Canada. The Keystone Shortway will span 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for approximately 300 miles from Sharon on 
the west to a connection with the Stroudsburg ByPass on the east, and will 
cost upwards of $270 million to construct. 

Also serving the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre market area will be the Anthracite 
Expressway which will originate in Scranton and will travel down through the 
State to the Maryland State line. The design speed for this route is 70 miles per 
hour with access limited to interchanges only. 


INVITING OPPORTUNITIES 


This is the compelling, composite picture of the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre market 
area, high in confidence, close in cooperation, competitive in spirit. Scranton- 
Spring Brook Water Service Co. with its excellent water and gas facilities, with 
its 14 sales offices merchandising modern gas appliances, with a skilled and ex- 
perienced engineering staff, with a director of industrial development, with a 
wide-awake attitude to the great opportunities in northeastern Pennsylvania, is 
pledged to render the high quality of service old friends and customers, and new 
acquaintances and prospects, desire and demand. 

Now is the golden time for advertisers seeking a booming market, or manu- 
facturers searching for a prosperous population, or industrialists planning a 
plant operation, to take a real good look at the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre market 
area. 


Senator Crark. Mr. Blier, did you wish to be heard separately ? 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD BLIER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SCRANTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Burer. Not particularly, Senators. 

Senator CiarK. You are an old friend of, at least, the area redevel- 
ment committee, and we have heard you many times, and always to 
our profit. 

As you know, the hour is late. If there is some new point you would 
like to make, we certainly would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Burer. Certainly, Senator. I have grown old testifying on area 
redevelopment to legislation. 

Senator Ciark. You have got lots of life in you yet. 

Mr. Burer. One of these days, one of these measures will be enacted. 

I have two brief points to make in relation to loans for public facil- 
ities and grants to public facilities. 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania, particularly, would benefit from leg- 
islation contained in Senate 722. 

I am also in the field of urban renewal, and we are very hopeful 
that the urban renewal features of 722 will be enacted, likewise. Also, 
the information and technical assistance program. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you, Mr. Blier. 

Senator Scott, do you have a question ? 

Senator Scorr. No; I thank Mr. Blier. 

Senator CtarK. Now, Mayor Frank P. Kelly, of Carbondale, Pa. 

Mayor Kelly, it is good to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK P. KELLY, MAYOR OF 
CARBONDALE, PA. 


Mr. Keutxiy. Thank you, Senator. It is certainly nice to be here. 

Senator Cuark. I would like to know what the upper end of Lacka- 
wanna County has to say. 

Mr. Ketuy. Well, Senator, it certainly is a pleasure, and I think 
that I speak not only for the area of northeastern Pennsylvania, but 
for the residents of the city of Carbondale, in particular, in saying how 
fortunate we are that we have a senatorial committee that is interested 
in our problems to come here and find out firsthand just what the 
problems are. 

I might add to what Mr. Blier said that it is almost 4 years ago, 
4 years this coming February, that I had the pleasure of appearing 
before a senatorial committee that was seeking information on the 
same problem that we have today. 

Senator CLark. I remember when you came and what you said then 
is as true as it is today. 

Mr. Ketxiy. At that time, the late and distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, Senator Matthew Neely, was in charge of the pro- 
gram, and at that time, Senator, I remember that you were one of the 
witnesses, asI was. That was before you went to the Senate. 

Senator CLark. I came up here to testify, I remember. 

Mr. Ketiy. I remember it very well. 


HISTORY OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN CARBONDALE 


The serious unemployment situation in the Carbondale area is 
attributable to a significant reduction of employment opportunities, 
particularly in the mining and railroad industries. Carbondale is a 
pioneer area in coal mining, dating back to the year 1820 when the 
first mining operation began in this area. Since coal is a nonreplenish- 
able commodity, its gradual depletion in the area was inevitable. 
Conclusive evidence of the depletion of coal in the area is evidenced by 
a displacement of workers engaged in deep-mining operations from 
approximately 6,000 workers in 1938 to their nonexistence at the pres- 
ent time. Mining at present consists primarily of strip-mining opera- 
tions less costly and highly mechanized with a resultant reduction of 
manpower. 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co., the parent company of the 
Hudson Coal Co., was seriously affected by a gradual reduction in 
coal tonnage. The eventual result of the curtailment was the transfer 
in the year 1928 of the railroad repair shops of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad from Carbondale to Oneonta, N.Y. The conversion 
from steam to diesel power in 1953 terminated operations at the 

47557—60—pt. 2——20 
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Carbondale roundhouse and displaced 300 workers. The ultimate re- 
sult was a reduction in a personnel complement from 1,600 to 430 
workers representing a loss of 1,170 jobs. The New York-Ontario- 
Western Railroad with its terminal in Carbondale Township had a 
peak-labor force of approximately 700 men. This company termi- 
nated operations through bankruptcy on March 29, 1957. In-roads 
made by over-the-road trailer haulage was responsible to a great de- 
gree for the loss of business by the railroad and its eventual cessation 
of operations. : ce hee . 

In short, curtailment of operations in the mining industry and rail- 
road service reflects a loss of approximately 7,870 jobs. This is con- 
clusive evidence of the fallacy of a one-industry locality. A loss of 
approximately 350 jobs occurred in the silk-throwing industry, a con- 
dition peculiar to this type of business throughout the Nation. 

Four large manufacturers of durable goods provide job oppor- 
tunities for approximately 650 male workers in contrast to 20 manu- 
facturers in the apparel industry who provide job opportunities for 
approximately 1,400 females. This unbalanced job market for 
females clearly attests to the need of diversified industries, with no 
concurrent seasonal fluctuations of operation, to provide job oppor- 
tunities for our male workers. 

The gravity of our unemployment problem is alarmingly reflected 
in the fact that 13 percent of our labor force is unemployed in con- 
trast to a State figure of 7.2 percent and a national figure of approxi- 
mately 4.8 percent. 

A very discouraging aspect of our plight is the reduction in popula- 
tion from a high of 20,061 in 1930 to a present figure of approximately 
14,000. Outmigration, as an economic necessity, is primarily account- 
able for this situation. The local office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security reports that an average of 142 local persons filed claims each 
week during January to September 1959, against States primarily in 
the eastern section of the United States. These persons represent 
local residents who work in various States but maintain their residence 
in Pennsylvania. By a reciprocal agreement these workers returned 
to their homes during idle times and filed claims in Pennsylvania, as 
an agent State, against the State where they were last employed. 

These ominous conditions, bordering on a crisis, must be alleviated 
in order to attain a more stable economy. 

Carbondale stands at the threshold of a tremendous self-improve- 
ment operation. The city must not only solve its housing, traffic, 
parking, utility, and other problems which it has in common with 
most other communities throughout the Nation, but it must also cope 
with the emergency problem created by the west side underground 
mine fire and the general unemployment still prevalent in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. These king-sized tasks which 
confront the city have served to unite and shape the determination of 
its citizens in a manner not commonly seen in many other communities. 

The responsibility of reviewing and studying conditions in the local- 
ity was vested in a planning commission of five members appointed 
by the mayor. A master plan report was prepared by Isadore Candeub 
& Associates, planning consultants, and presented to the planning 
commission as a guide for the future physical development of Carbon- 
dale. The report, consisting of four volumes, covers the following 
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subjects: “Economic Trends, Population Trends, Land Uses, Zoning, 
Housing Code, Neighborhood Analysis and Urban Renewal Plan, 
Traffic Plan, Parking, Community Facilities, and Capital Improve- 
ment Program.” 

The necessity for this long-range planning was a direct result of 
a mine fire in subterranean channels on the west side of the com- 
munity. This mine fire covers an area of 130 acres. Approximately 
467 homes must be razed affecting the dislocation and relocation of 
485 families. The Federal Government, in conjunction with the State 
and city government, has granted funds in the amount of $2,228,000 
for the rehabilitation of this mine fire area. In addition, a housing 
authority was formed in the city of Carbondale. This authority is 
presently erecting 38 units of duplex-type, low-rent housing. 

Several additional projects of this nature, as well as several private 
building projects will be in operation within the next 2-year period. 

Through the combined cooperation of the local chamber of com- 
merce, Carbondale-Lackawanna Industrial Development Co., working 
with “Life” program of Scranton, and the State department of com- 
merce, extensive efforts have been made to improve the industrial 
situation of our community. In 1956, a fundraising campaign by 
CLIDCO was initiated which resulted in voluntary cash donations 
in the amount of $60,000. As a result of this drive, ground was 
broken for a shell building of 4,000 square feet in December 1958, and 
completed in April 1959. An industrial development program re- 
sulted in several prospective industrialists reviewing the facility but 
no denfiite commitment has been made to date. In addition to this 
facility, 134 acres of land have been purchased for industrial sites. 

In spite of our problems, Carbondale has much to offer the prospec- 
tive industrialists. Our city is located in the northeastern section of 
Pennsylvania, approximately 135 miles from tidewater and on Route 
6, one of the most traversed routes in our country. It is 1,200 feet 
above sea level and has a dry and invigorating climate. 

Carbondale is 18 miles from a major airfield and 16 miles from the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, a direct route to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The Pen-Can Highway, a direct route to upper New York and Canada, 
will be completed in 1960. Access to this route is approximately 9 
miles from Carbondale. Two railroads, the Delaware & Hudson and 
the Erie, provide direct transportation to the New England States and 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Adequate utilities such as electricity and water, gas, and oil are 
available to meet industrial requirements. A flood control dam is 
being constructed 7 miles north of Carbondale under the jurisdiction 
of U.S. Army Engineers and will be completed in 1960. This dam 
will eliminate any flood hazards to our area. Estimated cost of this 
dam is $4,500,000. 

We fully appreciate the competitive aspects of acquiring new in- 
dustries. We feel, however, that the cooperation of your honorable 
committee will greatly enhance our efforts and that results most 
gratifying to our community will follow. 

I want to thank you, Senator, for what you have done, what you 
are trying to do, and I only hope that we are able to do it, because 
we certainly need it, and my community is deeply grateful to you for 
coming here to hear the story of our plight. 
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Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mayor Kelly. That is a 
very succinct and able presentation of the problems of Carbondale, 
and we are glad to have it in the record. 

Mr. Ketriy. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Vincent O’Hara, executive director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittston. 

Mr. O’Hara, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF VINCENT 0’HARA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PITTSTON 


Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Senator. I will delete some of this. You 
know, it only took Lincoln 3 minutes to make the greatest speech in 
the United States. 

Senator Cuiark. That is right. 

Mr. O’Hara. Greater Pittston has a present population of 55,000 
—: This is a loss of 10,700 people since 1920. : 

The mining industry in Greater Pittston at that time employed 
17,890 males. 

Today that has dwindled to 600 males, for a loss of 17,290 jobs, 
which is 97 percent of our mine jobs. 

Senator Crark. I am going to break in by saying that I think that 
is startling, so that when other Senators read the record they will have 
their attention directed to that figure. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, sir. 

In addition to this heavy loss in the mining industry, our railroads 
and other allied lines also suffered great losses. 

In May of this year our unemployed in Greater Pittston reached 
a staggering figure of 4,800 or 23 percent of our civilian labor force, 
one of the highest in the United States. 

Our chamber of commerce and our Pittston area industrial develop- 
ment had constructed or purchased 12 industrial buildings at a cost 
of $3,121,000. This was accomplished with only $156,000 in contribu- 
tions from our citizens, and $171,000 in debenture bonds. 

You will note from that, Senators, that for every dollar we re- 
ceived in contributions and bonds we constructed $10 worth of indus- 
trial buildings. 

Some of our workers give as low as 10 cents a week in payroll deduc- 
tions from their salaries. 

Our area has many advantages to offer to industry seeking new 
locations. We have six railroads in our small community, plenty 
of water, excellent highways, centrally located from the markets of 
the United States. 

RECOMMENDED FEDERAL ACTION 


Our recommendations to your honorable committee to overcome our 
serious employment problems are: 

First, to construct Government installations in our area to employ 
our local people. 

Some years ago we attempted to get a jet plant here at Avoca, but 
we were unsuccessful, I am sorry to say. 

Secondly, to move one or more Government branch offices into our 
area to employ our white collar employees. 

I do not know how feasible that is, but I imagine in Washington 
you are pretty crowded. We think we could handle one or two in this 
area here. 
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Third, to request the Armed Forces to make available more set 
asides for our area when requesting bids on proposed Government 
procurements. 

I note in the synopsis of the Government procurements that there 
are very few set asides as far as our area is concerned. Those are 
materials that we could handle. 

Fourth, to establish technical schools in our community for train- 

ing male help. 
_ Fifth, to use our idle mines as a storage for vital war materials 
in case of attack by an enemy power. Gasoline, oil, and many other 
items essential to the success of our Armed Forces could be stored 
in our worked-out mines. 

Now, that might seem a little far-fetched, but in the foreign govern- 
ments today, such as Switzerland and France and other areas, they are 
building their plants, war plants, into the sides of the mountains. 

I understand even Sweden is attempting to build places for their 
cruisers into the sides of the mountains, into the fjords, and where 
_— is water, and I believe that in our area we have something to 
oer. 

We will not realize it probably until maybe an H-bomb hits our 
area, and then maybe they will be coming here wanting to buy a little 
of our mines for a storage space. 

Senator Scorr. Sweden even has an underground airfield. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is what I understand, Senator and, as I say, 
right now maybe it is not affecting us too much, but whenever one 
bomb hits us then we will begin to wake up. 

Senator Scorr. Up in Westmoreland County there are caves which 
are now used to store the records of some of our large cities, for 
example. 

Also you mentioned oil and fuel of various kinds; the storage of 
Government records underground is spreading increasingly in the 
demand for space. 

Mr. O’Hara. We have miles of worked-out mines here and, of course, 
that would be one way of maybe dewatering some of these mines that 
we are so interested in. 

We realize we cannot do it for private corporations, but maybe if 
the Government could use these mines as storage spaces, it might be 
a means to the end that we are looking for. 

Gentlemen, I just want to, in conclusion, as I said before—and I 
am going to make mine short, I know time is of the essence—but in 
last week’s October 10 issue of the Philadelphia Bulletin, they had an 
item there, and I quote: 

One of the first bills to be presented by Macmillian’s new government is ex- 
pected to be one to facilitate the movement of industries to places with higher 
than average unemployment. 

Now, if England can do it, I think the United States can. 

Thank you for your patience. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Hara. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. O’Hara follows :) 
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OcToBER 15, 1959. 
PREPARED STATEMENT OF VINCENT T. O’HARA 


Greater Pittston, with an estimated present population of 55,000 people, was 
once a thriving mining town. During the year 1920, when our population was 
65,700 people, production of coal in our community reached an ultimate high. 
The mining industry in Greater Pittston, at that time, employed 17,890 men. 
Today the number of men employed in this industry has dwindled to 600, or a loss 
of 17,290 jobs. This amounts to 97 percent of our mine employment. 

In addition to this heavy loss in the mining industry, we find employment in 
allied lines, such as railroads, repair shops, etc., has suffered greatly. 

In May of this year, our unemployed reached the staggering figure of 4,800, or 
23 percent of our civilian labor force—one of the highest in the United States. 

Our Greater Pittston Chamber of Commerce and the Pittston Area Industrial 
Development, (PAID), have been working diligently to overcome our heavy em- 
ployment losses, but for every job we created in diversified industries, we were 
faced with the loss of four jobs in the mining industry. 

Our chamber and Pittston Area Industrial Development have constructed or 
purchased 12 industrial buildings at a cost of $3,121,376.17. This was accom- 
plished with contributions of $156,000 and a bond issue of $171,000. We are 
presently conducting a drive for $300,000 to construct an industrial building. 
Many firms have been authorized by their employees to deduct contributions, 
ranging from 10 cents to 50 cents a week from their paychecks, to help us build 
plants to create jobs for their unemployed neighbors and friends. 

Please note that for every dollar contributed or invested in PAID, we built $10 
worth of industrial buildings. In addition we were instrumental in securing 
many other industries who constructed buildings with their own funds. Due to 
our activities, we created over 4,000 jobs—75 percent of which were male and 25 
percent female. 

Our area has many advantages to offer to industries seeking new locations. 
Following are some of the facilities we have to offer : 

(1) Six railroads. 

(2) Class IV airport. 

(3) Plenty of power and water. 

(4) 4,000 people able and willing to work. 

(5) Excellent highways, leading east, west, north, and south. 

(6) Centrally located in the greatest market in the United States. 
(7) 100 percent financing for new industrial buildings. 

(8) Plenty of coal and natural gas available. 

During the past 10 years we had a number of committees visit our area. Our 
U.S. Senators from Pennsylvania and our local Congressmen have done every- 
thing in their power to aid our distressed area, but very little assistance was 
given by those in high authority in Washington. We certainly have been by- 
passed as far as Federal assistance is concerned when we asked for aid to com- 
bat our No. 1 enemy, “unemployment.” 

Our recommendations to your honorable committee to overcome our serious 
unemployment problems are: 

(1) To construct Government installations in our area to employ our local 
people. 

(2) To move one or more Government branch offices into our area to employ 
our white collar employees. 

(3) To request the Armed Forces to make available more “set asides” for our 
area when requesting bids on proposed Government procurements. 

(4) To establish technical schools in our community for training male help. 

(5) To use our idle mines as a storage for vital war materials in case of attack 
by an enemy power. Gasoline, oil, and many other items essential to the success 
of our Armed Forces could be stored in our worked-out mines. 

Thank you for your time and patience. 
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Greater Pittston area work force (population, 1950, 61,847 ; estimated population, 
1959, 55,200) 


Oct. 1, 1959 | May 1, 1959} January January 
1957 1955 


Civilian labor force 21, 000 20, 900 19, 760 20, 140 
Unemployed , 3, 900 4, 800 2, 870 310 


Employed, total 17, 100 16, 100 16, 890 830 





Self-employed, miscellaneous. -_..........- 1, 600 1, 600 1, 500 500 
Agricultural workers 600 | 550 | 550 | 550 
Total nonfarm industries 4 14, 900 13, 950 14, 830 3, 770 


Manufacturing employment yf 7, 950 7, 790 7, 020 
Apparel 7 4, 050 4, 000 4, 120 
6, 000 7, 040 6, 750 
Mining..__..-. , 800 | 1, 600 1, 570 
Wholesale, retail trade____. ; 1, 800 | 1, 860 1, 870 
Transportation, public utilities.........__- 1, 000 1, 100 1, 450 1, 450 

















Percentage of unemployment to civilian labor force 


Oct. 1, 1959 Year 1950 


Pittston 

County 

State........ dial ddicedipeedtaedianlatnnciagmmbinenghd ditamausiabibaastnhduaee 
Nation 





Unemployment compensation payments, 1950-58 
[Millions of dollars} 





| | 
Luzerne County | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


= 
Pittston k ) 2.0 2.0; 3. 
Hazleton... _-. . an 2.3 2. 

Nanticoke < . a 
Wilkes-Barre . . 3.4 


9§ 
4 


nauk o 





8.4 


; ; 13.9 
Maximum weekly benefit amount $26 | 1 $30 


$35 


am 


1 Effective Oct. 1, 1951. 
2 Effective May 1, 1955, 


NorTe.—1950 population: 61,847, Greater Pittston. 


Senator Crark. Mr. Samuel M. Wolfe, Jr., chairman of the steer- 
ing committee of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Wolfe, we are very happy to have you here. 

Mr. Wotre. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuark. I have your brief here, which will be filed as part 
of the record, and I see you have a somewhat shorter statement. Will 
you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL M. WOLFE, JR., CHAIRMAN, STEERING 
COMMITTEE, GREATER WILKES-BARRE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN WILKES-BARRE 


Mr. Wo re. Senator, I can cut that way down if you want me to, 
and I appreciate your permitting me to testify. 

I will give you a thumbnail sketch of it. We, too, have lost in the 
same proportion, mining jobs in the Greater Wilkes-Barre area. Of 
course, here in this area we have raised $2,200,000, all of it given by 
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community-minded people for the purpose of industrial development. 
We have not yet had to resort to the selling of bonds. 

This money has all been given us in the hopes that some day we 
will reach a point where our revolving fund will take care of us. 

We now have about $40,000 a month coming back to us for future 
——- 

enator Crark. I had an opportunity this morning, Mr. Wolfe, to 
see the results of some of that money being spent. I want to con- 
gratulate your group for having done it. 

I would like to ask at this point that there may appear in the record 
the tape recording of the tour I made to Hazleton this morning to see 
their “Can Do” operation there, and also the Crestwood (Wilkes- 
Barre) industrial park. 

We took a tape recording of a number of the problems that arose 
out there, and I want to see that they are in the record. Excuse the 
interruption. 

Mr. Wotre. Thank you very much. 

With this $2,200,000 we have created about 15,000 jobs. We esti- 
mate about a $50 million annual payroll. 

Before the PIDA, State PIDA, the community had to invest 40 
percent of the 100 percent mortgage money. Since PIDA, we invest 
20 percent. In other words, our money now goes twice as far. 

Senator Crark. The other 30 percent being put up by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Wotre. Originally the banks put up 60 percent, the community 
put up 40. 

Now the banks put up 50 percent, the State 30, the community 20. 

I would like to suggest, sir, that since it is very difficult to keep going 
back to our citizenry for money for industrial development, and since 
we feel that we know how to use it well that, perhaps, the Federal 
Government could create a PIDA or some similar agency. 

This would be no burden on the taxpayers because, of course, there 
is an interest rate which comes back to the State for the money we 
get from them. 

Senator CrarK. Would the area redevelopment bill meet that need, 
in your judgment? 

Mr. Worre. Only partly, sir. We would like it, too, for the actual 
attraction of industries in here. 

Senator Crark. Well, as you know, the bill calls for loans up to 
65 percent of the amount of cost of bringing an industry in. 

Mr. Worre. It would be very helpful, sir. 

It would also be verv helpful if the private contributors to our 
fund could take a tax deduction. They are now not able to, and in 
our 1958 drive, where we raised three quarters of a million dollars, 
we lost about $100,000 from people who were not able to take a tax 
deduction as a business expense. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you think this should be cate- 
gorized as an educational or a charitable contribution ? 

Mr. Wotrer. No, sir. For instance, one of our bank presidents said 
to me not too long ago: “My job is directly dependent on the welfare 
of the community.” Still he cannot take a tax deduction. 
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Senator Ciark. Well, I suppose, too, isn’t this really, you would 
like to have it put in the same category as a contribution to the 
Community Chest? 

Mr. Wotre. That is right, sir. Perhaps the Federal Government, 
and we understand that they spent some time out in the West train- 
ing bulldozer operators where they just move earth from one place 
to another, ae expend those energies in backfilling some of our 
cave holes here. They would make some dandy industrial sites, 

Senator Cuark. You could also use some Leaieonnes leveling ground 
for industrial development, from what I saw this morning. 

Mr. Wotre. We would love that. We have, of course, one great 
disadvantage in this area. We have very little flat ground we can 
use. We can buy it reasonably, but it costs like the dickens to get it 
ready for a site. 

Senator CiarKk. Much of your flat ground has mines under it, and 
may not stay flat too long. 

Mr. Wotre. That is right, sir, although up on the mountain where 
we are going now we have a good, substantial underground agency. 

I think it has already been mentioned, and I will try not to be 
repetitious, but to decentralize Federal agencies. 

We have many office buildings here ready for them. 

Certainly it would be a tremendous help to us if the Federal high- 
way system could be expedited here. Many of these industries that 
we have attracted, and those that we are now dealing with, are look- 
ing forward to this, and it would make it much easier to bring them 
here if it were already part of the highway system. 

Then, I wonder, too, sirs, whether or not the Federal Government 
might not feel that dewatering the mine could be helpful in saving 
the whole energy of coal producers in case of a national emergency ? 
That isa very brief sketch of our suggestions, sir. 

Senator Crark. Well, Mr. Wolfe, these are very interesting and 
helpful suggestions, and I want to thank you very much for your 
testimony. 

Senator Scorr. I would just like to join in that, Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Wotre. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wolfe follows :) 

GREATER WILKES-BARRE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
October 15, 1959. 


Senator JosepH S. CLARK, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: During our tour of Crestwood Industrial Park today 
you asked us about our estimate of the cost per job created for site preparation. 

We estimate that we so far have expended approximately $125 per job created 
for the acquisition and preparation of our Industrial Park site. This could be 
somewhat higher if we are forced to pay higher land costs for future expansion. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL E. GARDNER, President. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SAMUEL M. WOLFE, JR. 


We in Wilkes-Barre welcome the opportunity of appearing before you and 
testifying as to how we have coped with the problem of securing jobs for our 
people. Perhaps, after listening to a capsule history of our immediate problem 
and learning about the background from which it stems, remedies may occur to 
you. Several have already occurred to us. I shall offer them before concluding 
my talk. First of all, I am Samuel M. Wolfe, Jr., chairman of the Steering 
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Committee of Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. This committee 
comprises officers of the chamber, Greater Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund, and 
the Committee of 100—the last two organizations being nonprofit community 
enterprises specifically devoted to the industrial development and diversification 
of our economy. Wilkes-Barre is a city with a population of 76,000. But, 
more important, it is the center of 32 contiguous communities, the population 
of which within a 9-mile radius is about 250,000. 

Historically, our economy has been based primarily on the anthracite pro- 
ducing industry, augmented by those industries which serviced it. Too, there 
was a time when we had a large textile industry. 

The story of anthracite is too well known to review it in detail. Briefly, the 
entire anthracite industry in 1914 employed 179,000 people—principally men. 
In 1955, this figure dropped to 35,000. In the Greater Wilkes-Barre area, our 
anthracite employment dropped from 35,000 in 1914 to about 5,000 at the present 
time. Asa result, in round figures, there are approximately 18,000 people on our 
unemployed list today. This is the situation which demands immediate at- 
tention—a problem which shouts for solution. 

History will record that the people of our Wyoming Valley over the years 
have never sidestepped crises. We have met them with courage and for the 
most part have either solved them or arresetd them. The present crises is no 
exception. 

Realizing as we did in 1939 that Greater Wilkes-Barre had ceased to be a one- 
industry area, we set wheels in motion to diversify our industry through a long- 
range industrial development program. Toward this end, the chamber formed 
within its structure the Greater Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund and the Com- 
mittee of 100. These were organized primarily to raise voluntary subscriptions 
from a narrow base of our public to promote industrial development and to 
finance new industries. As of this date, we have raised in this manner 
$2,221,000. We offer this as exhibit A which proudly attests to our willingness 
and our pronounced ability to help ourselves. 

Standing side by side with our industrial division of the chamber are the 
area banks which have loaned our funds up to 60 percent of the appraised 
value of the new buildings. With the advent of the Pennslyvania Industrial 
Development Authority, the problem of financing new industry has been eased 
materially, for PIDA today will loan a community 30 percent of the cost of a 
new factory building, provided that community comes up with the first 20 per- 
cent. May I emphasize this point once more: if the community is in a position 
to furnish the first 20 percent financing for an out-of-State industry, PIDA will 
loan that community 30 percent of the cost of the proposed factory building. 
Now, what have we accomplished in the way of new industries? From 1951 
through May of 1957, Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce has ac- 
counted for 26 industries which, in turn, have created 15,000 new jobs and an 
annual payroll of $50 million. Unfortunately, these figures will not stand the 
light of 1959, because our national recession of 1958 poked a pretty big hole in 
them. Added to this fact is the devastating result of a disaster in one of our 
mines due to floodwaters which again added to our surplus labor supply. It 
might be well at this point to emphasize the fact that—to put it rather crudely— 
the moment we plug a hole in our bucket of resources, a situation develops 
within our anthracite industry which opens another hole; and our work begins 
all over again. Time, we firmly beleve, will solve this problem, but we must be 
in a position to aid time in the interim. 

The purpose of this hearing, we have been told, is to give us an opportunity of 
making suggestions as to how the Federal Government can aid us specifically 
and practically. At the conclusion of my talk, I shall file for your perusal a 
brief, outlining in detail our suggestions. But, at the moment, allow me to men- 
tion them cursorily. 

First of all, those of us in the chamber and in our industrial divisions are of 
the firm belief that (1) Federal aid should be made available only to those com- 
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munities who have made a sincere effort to help themselves. I sincerely believe 
that Greater Wilkes-Barre belongs in this category. 

(2) We feel that some sort of Federal help patterned along the program of 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority would most certainly accelerate 
our industrial development program. It appears practical, feasible, and without 
burden to the taxpayer. For your guidance in this matter, it might be well to 
explain PIDA’s procedure. This State authority will loan any community within 
the State 30 percent of the cost of a factory building, provided the community, 
through its chamber of commerce, industrial fund, or any accredited agency, 
contributes 20 percent of the cost of this building. In other words, the com- 
munity must first prove its sincerity by standing on its own feet. The banks 
within the area then loan the community agency the balance, or 50 percent. 

In the case of PIDA, its interest rates are usually 2 percent. However, the 
community cannot charge less than this amount. In other words, PIDA will 
charge the community agency the same rate the community agency charges the 
manufacturer. 

We feel that our program of industrial development would move forward more 
rapidly if more moneys were made available through Federal loans on a basis 
similar to that of PIDA. These would not be grants or subsidies, but loans. 
It has been proposed that under a Federal industrial authority plan the Govern- 
ment would reduce the community’s participation to 10 percent (instead of 20 
percent under PIDA), thus creating a 50-40-10 participation instead of a 50-30-20 
participation. This would free considerably more money for community use. 

It might be argued if Federal Government made such loans available to Penn- 
sylvania communities that it would be necessary to grant similar favors to the 
remainder of the States. In reply to such argument, we believe such loans should 
be made available only to communities in States where similar aid is granted 
by the respective States. 

(3) We feel that contributions to Greater Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund and 
the committee of 100 should be tax deductible. (4) Our estimable Congressman, 
the Honorable Daniel J. Flood, has urged that the Corps of Army Engineers 
assume the job of back filling in our area wherever it is indicated, thus aiding 
our anthracite industry. This, however, has gained little support in Washington. 
As an alternative, our neighboring town to the south of us—Nanticoke—has 
suggested (and will accordingly file with you today) that Federal Government 
establish a project similar to that of the former Works Progress Administration 
to handle this. The record of the industrial divisions of the chamber from 
1951 to date has proven conclusively not only that we are quite capable of helping 
ourselves, but that we are doing it and doing it successfully. If there were some 
tangible way by which the Federal Government could and would aid the unem- 
ployed anthracite miner who has reached the age of 40 or more years, we honestly 
and sincerely feel that our industrial development program would move forward 
at an accelerated speed. But we cannot cope with both normal unemployment 
and abnormal unemployment due to abnormal conditions in the anthracite 
producing industry. 

Therefore, we again urge your consideration of Congressman Flood’s plan 
and/or the plan of our neighboring community of Nanticoke. Let us repeat 
again, we have been and will continue to meet normal unemployment problems. 

(5) We have been told that the cities of Washington and Baltimore have 
today served their usefulness in the matter of accommodating Government 
agencies. We submit that decentralization of these agencies into cities where 
valuable office buildings stand vacant will serve to take up unemployment slack. 
Wilkes-Barre is one of these cities. 

(6) Certainly, with a billion dollar Federal highway program already started, 
it would seem that this could be especially activated in those areas where there 
is surplus labor. We suggest a “crash program” in these locations. 

This, gentlemen, is Wilkes-Barre’s contribution to this hearing and we sincerely 
urge your consideration. 
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Firms brought to Wilkes-Barre through the efforts of the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce 


Employ- 
ment How financed 
potential | 





King Fifth Wheel Co Fund and bank financing. 

Geller-Penn, Inc. Committee and bank financing. 

Foster Wheeler Corp g Fund gave land. 

Superior Combustion Industries, Inc Fund and bank financing. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co f Fund, PIDA, banks financing. 

McGregor Sportswear- ------ Fund and banks. 

Air Products, Inc » Purchased and sold. 

Bell Telephone Account Division--_------.----.-- Negotiated. 

Muskin Manufacturing Co__-- 5 | Fund partially financed. 

Prestige Shoe Corp 300 | Committee, banks and PIDA. 

Stressteel Corp : Fund guaranteed payment of rent by pur- 

chase of U.S. bonds. 

Valley Mocassin Co 1 for building partially financed 
y fund. 

ne ew omeneadmeense ; 5 | Built and sold building. 

SDT Senet ee ao c ccocede cncunn sehen 57 | Aided Nanticoke Industrial Fund in 

financing negotiations, 

Barre Slipper Co Negotiated for buildin3. 

Diane Footwear, Inc 5 Procured land. 

Faith Shoe Co., Inc Fund and bank financed. 

Square Apparel Negotiated for building. 

Pioneer Manufacturing Co- -- PIDA fund. 

W. H. Nicholson Co Negotiated new plant location. 

Woodbury Manufacturing Co Negotiated. 

Herman Funke & Sons Do. 

Nelson & Sons. --..-.--- al Built building and sold. 

Leslie-Fay Fashions ae: Negotiated for building. 

Linear, Inc is Negotiated by committee, financing by 

banks through committee. 

Carter Rubber Co Committee endorsed note, $40,000. 

Teleradio Corp Fund and banks financed. 

Central Slipper. Contribution to training program. 

Melody Shoe---.-.-.- ss saiainss Dai cl ieee abaeanaete Do. 

General Cigar. Procured land. 

Heavenly Shoe Financing in process. 

Rs ote détadamekesnocbownntion wkd sedenwnakel Contributed to moving expense. 

Hilsher Paper Box Co. Negotiated for building. 

Kanarr Corp Fund, banks, and PIDA financed. 

Sea Isle Sportwear Do. 

Radio Corp. of America Do. 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp 50 | Committee, banks, and PIDA financed. 








Senator CiarK. Our next witness is Mr. Deisinroth, president of 
the Hazleton Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Wolfe, I wish you would drop a line to the National Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Wore. You can be assured I will. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK DEISINROTH, PRESIDENT, HAZLETON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Detstnrotu. The name is Frederick Deisinroth. 

Certainly enough testimony has been given to know the need of 
this area, to show the need of this area, so I do not have to add to that. 

Hazleton, for almost a half century, has been interested in economic 
development and industrial development. Back in 1902 the Du Pont 
— _ brought into Hazleton by what was known then as the board 
of trade. 

Intermittently during the 1920’s and 1930’s we brought in mainly 
textile factories into the town, and 10 years ago we recognized that 
- — male employment, so our energies then were directed toward 
that end. 

At that time we brought in the Electric Auto-Lite Co., and 3 years 
ago started the first of the two “Can-Do’s” that developed into the 
Valmont Industrial Park you saw this morning. 
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Senator Cuark. Mr. Deisinroth, suppose you spell out for the 
record just what “Can-Do” stands for. 

Mr. Detstnroru. This is a new development organization. We 
think that the can-do part is the most important part of it because 
it shows that it can be done. 

Senator CuarK. I agree with you. I want to congratulate you on 
what you have done there. I had a look at it this morning and I 
thought it was perfectly extraordinary. 

Mr. Detstnroru. It is imposing. 

Senator Crark. It is very impressive. 

Mr. Detstnroru. We are very proud of what we have done. I 
believe we started this before this industrial development was done 
as much as it is now, and feel we are leaders in this self-help, and 
we are very proud of that. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Senator CrarK. I would like to point out the differences between 
your efforts and Wilkes-Barre’s from the financial point of view, 
which are that you have sold interest-paying bonds which you fund 
by the rentals on the property ? 

Mr. Detstnroru. Yes, sir. 

Senator CrarK. So that your citizens hope to get the money back, 
whereas Wilkes-Barre has approached it on a slightly different basis, 
by getting contributions which they would like to have treated as 
gifts to the community chest, and I think they have a good case. 

Mr. Detstnrotu. That is right. 

The Auto-Lite was completely cash. The “Can-Do,” I think raised 
somewhere between a half and two-thirds through the sale of bonds 
which, I think, is proper. I think this money should be returned 
to our citizens after it has served its purpose. 

Senator CuiarK. Yes. 

Mr. Deistnroru. We do not want any charity in Hazleton, or free 
funds. That, we believe, would compound the national difficulties 
that we have, inflation, and a mounting debt, but we do believe that 
some help can be given through the established laws and the agen- 
cies which we now have. 

Senator Cuark. Are you opposed to the area redevelopment bill ? 

Mr. Detstnroru. I cannot answer that just yet with “Yes” or “No” 
because this cannot be solved as a problem alone by itself. It cer- 
tainly is connected with the problem of mounting debts that we have, 
inflation. This also includes our international situation, where our 
dollar is becoming softer, the foreign peoples that it is difficult to 
buy American machinery, although they would like to, because of 
its increased cost, so all of those are problems that must be considered ; 
and I was very happy to hear, I think, Senator Scott’s ideas on 
inflation. 

It certainly is a very important thing that has to be considered, 
so we cannot just take this problem alone. We have many others. 

Senator Scorr. Some of your boys got from under your thumb 
this morning, and on the tape recording you will find a lot of the 
Hazleton boys who say they are very much in favor of the area 
redevelopment. 
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Mr. Detstrnroru. Certainly, we are not controlled thinkers in Hazle- 
ton. Wedo have some different ideas. 

If I may make a remark off the record? 

Senator Ciark. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Criark. Back on the record. 

Mr. Diestnroru. Some of the things that could be done under the 
established agencies and laws that exist at the present time are these 
Federal highways that have been spoken about before. 

The two will intersect, that is the north-south and east-west will 
intersect about 8 miles from Hazleton, which, of course, would be 
invaluable in inducing other industries to come into our community, 
and also helpful to those that are there at the present time. 

Senator Crark. The witness is referring to the Keystone Short 
Way, and the Penn-Can Highway. 

Mr. Detstnroru. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator CrarK. Proceed 

Mr. Detstnroru. And if preference could be given to the parts 
of these highways that are within the so-called distressed areas, it 
certainly would help us, and as they are continued and extended, they 
will help even moreso. 

Senator CrarKk. You understand this is primarily a matter for 
Harrisburg and only secondarily for Washington ? 

Mr. Detstnroru. We have been at work in Harrisburg, too, and 
we are very grateful for whatever help the Federal Government 
can give us. 

EXTENSION OF AIRPORT 

Also in the matter of our airport, if the Federal Government could 
help us extend our runways, it would enable us to have larger planes 
and give help to the industries that are there. 

Senator CrarK. I agree with that thoroughly, and we went into 
it at some length on the tour this moring. 

I pointed out then, unfortunately, we passed a 2-year Federal aid 
airport bill last year so that probably nothing can come up again until 
1961. 

At that point, I at least, will try very hard to get enough money in 
the bill so that not only the Hazleton needs, but those of a number of 
other communities in Pennsylvania, such as, for example, Bradford, 
can be taken care of. 

I do not want you to be under the apprehension that anything can 
be done immediately. 

Mr. Detstnrorn. I think we are not entirely concerned with the 
immediacy of help. But this is a long-range program, and it is not 
going to be immediately solved overnight. It is going to take a decade 
or two, I think to solve it, but we want to ameliorate it, and gradually 
lessen our problems. 

Senator Scorr. The Federal airport program is a continuing pro- 
gram. This particular bill covers only 2 years of the program. 

Senator CrarK, But the money is all spoken for. 

Senator Scorr. Yes. Your needs and your planning, it seems to 
me, should be worked out as early as possible so as to take advantage 
of moneys when they again become available. 

I just suggest that because you will get all the help we can give you 
in Washington on it. 
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Senator CLarK. Of course, as you know, this is cleared through the 
Pennsylvania State Government, and ; 

Mr. Detstnroru. I was going to say the airport as it exists now was 
built with the aid of Federal, State, and county funds, so we have 
been helped in this area, but we know if additional help will be given 
it certainly will help us. Also the establishment of Government mil- 
itary bases in the area, navigational aids, which are necessary, will 
help us. 

ees going to read a section of this, but on navigational aids—but 
it is in the record, so I will not do that. 

If we could have Government priorities on some contracts, as was 
mentioned before, certainly that would help. 

One way that I think definite help could be given and almost im- 
mediately, is if the Government had moneys with which they could 
buy up the mortgages which this “Can Do” organization holds at the 
present time. 

They are supposed to be revolving funds, and will be as the money 
is Er off on the mortagages and can be reinvested. But the funds 
that we have raised this past year are almost gone now. 

I think they all have been committed, so that we will not be able to 
build any more shells or expand our industries unless they pay for 
their own buildings. 

Senator Ciark. Let me see if I understand you. You will not take a 
position on the area redevelopment bill which would make that kind 
of a loan available to you in the future, but you would like to have 
Federal legislation which would retroactively make it possible to pick 
up bonds from which you have already spent the money ? 

Mr. DetstnrotH. I would not say I was opposed to the area devel- 
opment bill that would do that. I say that it is part of the big 
problem. 

We have so much money to spend, we have so many national prob- 
lems that exist, and international ones, and internationally I feel if 
we do not solve some of those problems that the very freedom and 
security of the United States will be affected. So it is not going to do 
us any good to make a strong country if it is to succumb to foreign 
influence. 

Senator Crarxk. I understand all that, but what you have just said 
would apply equally to Federal provisions for buying your outstand- 
ing bonds. 

Mr. DetstnrotH. Yes, sir; and whatever means are made possible 
to buy these bonds would make it possible for us to expand the number 
of buildings that we have put up. 

That is the end of my testimony, sir. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. I would like to thank you, too, and say I have had 
the privilege of visiting the Valmont industrial park sometime earlier, 
and I am glad to see there has been a considerable expansion, comple- 
tion of some of those projects since I was there. 

Mr. Deststnroru. It is very imposing. 

I take outside businessmen to view it when they come to Hazleton, 
and they are very impressed with it, and they feel we have a good 
future ahead of us, that we have hit the bottom of our problems, 
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of our unemployment, and from now on we are going upwards. 
Thank you very much. 
Senator Cuark. Thank you, sir. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Deisinroth follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FREDERICK DEISINROTH 


Our organization on behalf of the business, professional, and industrial 
people of the Greater Hazleton area, and in general the citizens of Hazleton 
appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

First, let it be said that the Greater Hazleton area has been declared a 
depressed area by three of our Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, and Dwight Eisenhower. Our area, at times, has been recorded as 
high as 20 percent in unemployment. We do not have to go into the details 
of our problem as these have already been expressed to your committee by 
many people. Needless to say, our problems were due to the decline of the 
anthracite coal industry and the attrition of the textile mills in our area. 
The people of our area have engaged in various self-help programs, climaxing 
with the recent “Can Do” program over the past 3 years. These self-help 
programs are enabling us to turn the economic corner from coal and textiles 
to one of diversified industrial products. We feel in no way do we owe any 
major obligation to the Federal Government of the United States for this 
revitalization. Our citizens, the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority, our local financial institutions and individual help from Congressman 
Daniel Flood and various State representatives and senators have given 
us the impetus for this economic revival. In the past 3 years we have secured 
11 major industries for the Greater Hazleton area. These are enumerated on 
a separate sheet of testimony. 

Gentlemen, there are many things that our Government could do to help us 
within the framework of existing laws. These we would like to enumerate to 
you for serious consideration. We feel that any efforts along the lines suggested 
in the following projects would be tangible proof that the Federal Government 
is anxious to remove the blight of chronic depressed areas from our national 
horizon. The following subjects are suggested without any order of priority: 

1. The Federal interstate highway program: Our area is bisected by two 
interstate highways. The Keystone Shortway known as Federal Highway 80 
from San Francisco to New York, and the Anthracite Expressway connecting 
New Orleans and Canada, known as Interstate Highway No. 81. The expeditious 
construction of these highways could provide us with the means to secure new 
industrial facilities and commercial centers in our area. We urge that all possible 
support be marshaled behind the Federal Interstate Highways System. 

2. Airport: A city the size of Hazleton and the area served by the Hazleton 
Municipal Airport could be strengthened economically by governmental assist- 
ance in financing the expansion of our existing runways. This would enable 
us to service modern commercial aircraft and secure additional flights. The 
result would be more new industry, more new commercial business in our area. 
An area our size has difficulty in financing the huge expenditure required for 
proper navigational aids and expanded runways. Here we have some further 
suggestions which could be done within the framework of existing governmental 
agencies and laws. There is no question that defense require disbursement of 
fixed-wing airbases, primary alternate airbases, or satellite airbases. An as- 
signment of any one of these three to the Greater Hazleton Airport would enable 
our airport to have the benefit of some Government financing and also provide 
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increased commercial airline facilities. Needless to say, there would be a result- 
ant increase in commercial dollar transactions because of such an establishment 
of air personnel in the Greater Hazleton area. 

In addition to this, an airfield such as ours is required to furnish navigational 
aid for commerical and military aircraft traversing our area. Through the 
courtesy of our Congressman, Daniel Flood, we received a surplus H marker for 
the field. We are in dire need of a omnirange station at Hazleton which would 
add to the holding points for the New York area and thus increase the use of 
the alternate route for New York traffic. There is no radio-range station in 
what is known as the intersection of vector 10 from Selinsgrove to Stroudsburg 
and vector 164 south from Williamsport to Hazleton. This is one of the most 
heavily traveled airlanes in the United States. Such an omnirange station would 
increase the value of our airport and provide proper navigational facilities for 
commercial aircraft traversing New York, New England, to Midwest and western 
flyways. 

3. Government installations: We would like to preface the opening of this 
subject with the remark that Attorney Louis G. Feldmann, national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars would like to present to the committee either 
in person or submit in writing his views on this particular subject as well as the 
subject of Government priorities on contracts. Mr. Feldmann is unable to be 
present today due to a previous commitment. We would appreciate knowing 
the committee’s pleasure on hearing his remarks later or having them submitted 
in writing. 

Here, within the framework, our present Government agencies is a field which 
has been little touched in northeastern Pennsylvania. We have but one major 
installation, the Tobyhanna Signal Depot. According to statistics, which again 
Mr. Feldmann would like to review personally with the committee, 11 to 13 
hydrogen bombs could wipe out a major portion of our military installations 
and key industries supplying military needs. It has been recommended for some- 
time by a number of civilian and military committees that disbursement should 
be made throughout our country of bases and industrial plants supplying the 
armed services. Here certainly is a golden opportunity for the Federal Govern- 
ment to strengthen our national defense and provide an economic shot in the 
arm for our area. We have ideal acreage for military bases in the Greater 
Hazleton area. One site alone could be bought intact with 17,000 acres. We 
earnestly request the committee to consider recommendations along this line. 

4. Government priorities on military contracts: This is a subject we have 
touched upon in previous paragraphs. Again, Attorney Louis G. Feldmann, 
national commander of the Veterans of Foreign War would like to present sup- 
plemental information at a later date to the committee. On figures presented 
by Mr. Feldmann it is estimated that 90 percent of all Government contracts are 
now released on a cost-plus basis. We feel these contracts could definitely be 
released to industries in our area or industries be encouraged to locate in our 
area to receive these contracts for reasons enumerated above. As for Govern- 
ment priorities to depressed areas, it has still been a No. 1 requirement that 
industries submitting bids from depressed areas must still be the low bidder, 
and that the depressed area situation applies only when two companies are tied 
for the bid. Certainly, we have not been favored by many Government con- 
tracts in the Greater Hazleton area. 

5. Discount mortages on new industrial plants: We would, also, like to submit 
a plan concerning financing of our industrial plants which could be done within 
the framework of an existing governmental agency, such as Small Business 
Administration. Specifically, we are talking about a Government corporation 
such as the SBA to discount mortgages on new industrial plants in depressed 
areas. 


47557—60—pt. 2 21 
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THe GREATER Hazleton “CAN Do” Story—-Breaun In May 1956 


The name of the corporation of “Can Do” was given because a goal of $500,000 
was set to build industrial buildings, and practically everyone said, “You can’t 
do it.” Can Do stands for Community-Area New Development Organization. 

Briefly, the Can Do drive itself was two-pronged. One division, the smaller, 
raised money in cash contributions. This division included utilities, retail stores, 
ete. The larger division sold 15-year 3-percent debenture bonds to the public, 
with repayment to be made from leases of the new industries secured. As an 
incentive, each club or group which sold $25,000 worth of these bonds, earned a 
seat on the board of directors of Can Do, Inc.—and more for multiples thereof. 
As a result of this, there are representatives on the board from Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Unico, firemen, physicians, etc. One service club alone sold over $125,000 
in bonds. It was a tremendous service club project and involved the entire 
Hazleton region. 

The Can Do drive in a 4-week period raised over $740,000—approximately 
$200,000 in cash and $540,000 in bonds. This was practically 50 percent over the 
goal that everybody said we couldn’t reach. It set a new record for fundraising 
in Hazleton and, we believe, a new record in per capita fundraising anywhere. 

Another interesting feature of the bond sales was that the average working 
people in industries and businesses throughout the area subscribed to purchase 
a minimum of $100 in bonds under the payroll deduction plan. In this manner, 
a man or woman fortunate enough to have a job helped create jobs for the less 
fortunate. Tremendously newsworthy was the solicitation of workers at their 
jobs by service clubs and other teams at all hours of the day and night. This 
was an extremely important and different aspect of the entire program. 

In the spring of 1959, another $750,000 was raised in 4 weeks time using the 
same procedure—a total of $1,500,000 subscribed in 3 years’ time. Over 2,000 peo- 
ple purchased debenture bonds under the payroll deduction plan in each drive. 

Each campaign cost less than $1,000 to operate, which included printing sup- 
plies, clerical salaries, telephones, etc. 

The board of directors of Can Do, Inc., is a classic example of community 
solidarity. It is composed of five officers of the Greater Hazleton Chamber of 
Commerce (who sponsored, developed, and promoted the entire program), 
a representative of the junior chamber of commerce, two representatives elected 
by labor groups, two representatives selected by the banks, and 15 representatives 
selected by the representative groups on the basis of $25,000 in bond sales per 
director. 

Five industries are now located in Valmont Industrial Park—General Foam 
Corp., Capitol Products Corp., Lewis Steel Products Corp., Highway Trailer Co., 
and New Moon Homes, Inc. These industries located here because of the avail- 
ability of our 60,000-square-foot speculative buildings. A 141,000-square-foot 
building was specially designed for the Highway Trailer Co., as well as a spe- 
cially designed building for New Moon Homes, Inc. These buildings, or any 
other size building, can be constructed for a lease-buy arrangement, straight lease, 
or outright sale. Our program provides modern industrial space on a low in- 
vestment and still returns the money to the community. At present, a sixth 
60,000-square-foot industrial shell is being constructed. 

We feel that our approach to the local problem has been utterly unique and 
incredibly successful. We feel it has tremendous appeal to the general public 
and is a very definite method of focusing their interest and participation in 
industrial development. We feel we have followed an American way to solve 
an American problem. 
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VALMONT INDUSTRIAL PARK 560 ACRES" 
HAZLETON, PENNSYLVANIA 


This 550-acre rapidly growing industrial park is located on the outskirts of 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 102 miles north of Philadelphia and 125 west of New York. 


The park provides controlled setbacks, landscaped grounds, off-street parking 
and all utilities. Site layouts are designed to provide for individual plant rail sidings -- 
the park is only one mile from declassifying yards. 


Major highways, including the Northeast Extension of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike and the proposed Keystone Shortway and Penn-Can Expressway, are nearby, offer- 
ing convenient connections and direct, speedy shipping routes to New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and other great consumer markets of the east and mid-west, 


Industries already located in the park, identified in the plot plan below are: 
1 - General Foam Corporation, 2 ~ Capitol Products Corporation, 3 - Highway Trailer 
Company and 4 - Lewis Steel Products Corporation. Buildings under construction are: 
5 - New Moon Homes, Inc. and 6 - Building Shell. Buildings 7, 8 and 9 in the planning 
stage. 


100% financing is available whereby an industrial shell building may be acquired 
in the park on a lease basis, lease-amortization or outright purchase. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Hazleton Industrial Development OR Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
Corporation (CAN-DO, Inc.) Ninth and Hamilton Streets 

226 Markle Bank Building Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania Attn: Area Development Division 


CaPiIToL Propucts Corp., 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Mr. WM. FLINCHBAUGH, 
Assistant Director, Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce, 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Dear Mr. FLINcHBAUGH: The information requested in your letter of October 
6, 1959, concerning the employment situation in this area is as follows: 

A. Quality: On an average, the quality of the people hired by Capitol in this 
areas has been good. 

= Availability : When additional employees are needed, they are readily avail- 

able. 

C. Training: The average training period, to transform a newly hired man into 
a worthwhile employee, is approximately 8 weeks. 
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I hope the above information will be of value to you in the preparation of testi- 
mony for Wilkes-Barre hearings on October 15, 1959. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN QuINN, Plant Manager. 


GENERAL Foam Corp., 
Hazleton, Pa., October 9, 1959. 
GREATER HAZLETON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hazleton, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: This letter is in reference to your memo dated October 6, in 
which we would like to place our written testimonial in regard to the various 
questions posed in the memo. 

Since the day we arrived here in July 1957, we have found the general em- 
ployee situation to be quite worthwhile. The greater majority of the people 
employed by our company is loyal and diligent, and hard workers. As far as the 
market for future additional employees: this, too, has been very good. 

We have a unique situation whereby the training of our personnel is difficult 
and quite extended. Many of the processes involved in the production of our 
material is quite complicated and the training period usually runs anywhere 
from 6 to 12 months. 

We hope that this testimonial gives you the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sy FINKELSTEIN, Office Manager. 


Senator Cuark. Mr. Gene MacDonald, secretary, Greater Pottsville 
Area Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. MacDonald, we are happy to have you with us. 
STATEMENT OF GENE MacDONALD, MANAGING SECRETARY, 
GREATER POTTSVILLE AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. MacDonap. Thank you. ; 
I have several statements here for Schuylkill County. In addition, 


some of the other chambers, smaller chambers of commerce, and other 
groups in the county, asked me to submit their statements for the rec- 
ord since they would be unable to be here. 

Senator CLark. We will be glad to see they all appear in the record. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. The copies have all been given to your staff. 

Basically, Schuylkill County, with Pottsville as its county seat, has 
had the local initiative to try to combat our prolonged and our sub- 
stantial unemployment, and we banded together and contributed 
around $2 million toward industrial development efforts. 

In this morning’s session I think the figure $4 million was quoted 
for Pottsville or Schuylkill County, and I am not certain how that $4 
million was derived. 

In Pottsville itself, which has organized the Greater Pottsville 
Industrial Development Corporation, there have been two drives for 
over $1 million. 

In Shenandoah there have been $375,000 raised; in Tamaqua they 
are presently underway in a drive for $600,000. 

Some of these smaller communities have also contributed funds 
which put the total at around the $2 million mark. 

Area redevelopment legislation itself would not solve our problem 
because local initiative is still required to create and maintain a good 
business climate, and due to the numerous factors to make it necessary 
for business to operate profitably. 


OPPOSED TO AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


Our Chamber of Commerce is basically opposed to the area re- 
development legislation because they would retard local initiative. 
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They are contrary to sound basic economic policies, and they are 
a grow into a complicated program with political involvement 
and high administration costs. 

President Eisenhower and both parties and Senator Scott and also 
our Congressman Fenton, have introduced some type of area redevel- 
opment legislation. 

SUGGESTED ACTION 


Therefore, we would like to comment and suggest as follows: 

We feel that the program should be channeled through an existing 
State agency such as the department of commerce, and the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority. 

The PIDA has been very instrumental in providing second mort- 
gage money and allowing our local funds to go further. 

The Federal program might augment local and State money. The 
program should require local participation in the costs of these 
projects. If not our local people who have voluntarily contributed 
to help themselves would be penalized by Federal aid to communities 
which have not tried to help themselves by their own efforts. 

We feel the program should be strictly on a loan basis, so that 
repayment is mandatory. 

The program should also give priority based on the percentage 
on the time length of persistent unemployment, and funds might be 
set aside for chronic depressed areas to insure that the funds go to 
places where really needed. 

The program also should not consider areas affected by seasonal 
or temporary conditions. 

We feel that Schuylkill County is now on the way to a confident 
future, but to speed our rebirth and help the economic recovery the 
Federal Government has programs underway which are very vital, 
particularly the Federal highway program. 

The Penn-Can Highway, as you called it, or as we call it, the 
Anthracite Expressway, from Scranton to Harrisburg is one of the 
projects in which the Federal funds constitute 90 percent of the 
project, and Hazleton-Scranton and Wilkes-Barre have already 
considered this. 

Federal funds were also used to help build the new Joe Zerbey 
Airport in Schuylkill County, which was dedicated on Labor Day, 
and I would like to point out the possibility of this airport in 
the future as a national defense facility. 

We have currently a paved runway of 4,600 feet, and it could 
be easily extended to provide for jets, and I hoped that the Senators 
would be aware of this airport whenever any military air installation 
is in the mill in the eastern part of the United States. 

The area technical school program is being investigated by a local 
committee, and we have a statement from the director of the area 
technical school project in Schuylkill County. 

I would like to mention that the Tamaqua Chamber of Commerce 
has submitted a statement, the Shenandoah Chamber of Progress, 
the Ashland area industrial improvement group, and the area tech- 
nical school study group has also submitted a statement. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, Mr. MacDonald. I would like to ask 
you just a couple of questions, if you do not mind, because I think 
you are the first witness who has appeared from this area who is 
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opposed to the area redevelopment bill, and we want to bring out 
all the arguments against it as well as for it. 

Do you feel that the Federal contribution to the Joe Zerbey Airport 
retarded local initiative ? 

Mr. MacDona.p. On this particular issue our legislative committee, 
which studied this matter and aided in the preparation of this state- 
ment, did, of course, not go into the airport issue. 

However, naturally, the availability of Federal funds for airport 
construction decidedly helped in building the airport. Fifty percent 
is Federal money. 
ae CuarKk. It did not really retard local initiative much, 

1d it? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Not in that particular instance. 

Senator CuarKk. Do you think it involves political involvement 
and high administrative costs ? 

Mr. MacDonaup. On the national scene, on the general airport 
situation, we feel that the communities themselves should try to 
help themselves as much as possible, and in our airport plans for 
the future we are planning hanger facilities and everything else 
that will be locally financed as much as possibe, and in accordance 
with the existing program. 

Senator CiarK. Do you think Federal aid to the highway program 
is retarding local initiative and is contrary to sound economic policy ? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. The local initiative in the highway program, I 
do not see how that would tie in. 

Senator Ciarx. Well, in the old days the county used to build all 
the roads. 

Mr. MacDonatp. The Federal highway program, as I understand 
it, is for national defense, and the entire country to connect the major 
metropolitan areas, and this highway would go through distressed 
areas and connect us with Harrisburg and on to the south, with New 
Orleans, and to the north with the Scranton area and upper New 
York State. 

Senator Crark. That is only the interstate program. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. That is right. 

Senator Crark. You are also getting a lot of help from the ABC 
es pee in Schuylkill County. Do you think that has retarded 

ocal initiative ? 

Mr. MacDonap. The county is building roads. It built the road 
into the airport out of its own fuel tax money, a 2-mile road, and 
I think that the highway program is generally recognized as a Federal 
program. 

Senator CLarKk. I do not want to get you involved in an argument 
and, believe me, I am not trying to needle you. 

I just think it is interesting to try to determine why you think the 
area redevelopment bill, which would give you Federal loans to bring 
new industry into the county is, as you say here, something that 
would retard local initiative, is contrary to sound economic policies, 
and would go into a situation with political involvement and high 
administrative costs, and yet you welcome Federal money for airports 
and Federal money for highways. I just wondered how you draw 
a distinction. 
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Mr. MacDonatp. Well, the program of area redevelopment would 
set up a new Federal agency and, naturally, staffing, and we feel 
it might be handled through existing agencies or somehow through 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority. 

Senator Ciark. I thought your position was that you are opposed 
to the enactment of any bill, but you would reluctantly accept one 
if it met certain conditions which you laid down; am I wrong 
about that? 

Mr. MacDona.. Basically our principle is against area redevel- 
opment legislation. However, since the President and our Congress- 
men and others have recommended this legislation, we wanted to 
bring out our comments on it. 

Senator Cuark. That is what I thought. 

Now, with respect to the very commendable investment which 
private individuals have made in Schuylkill County, generally, to- 
ward industrial redevelopment, do you feel that you are anywhere 
near the bottom of the barrel, or do you think that there is plent 
of additional local money, several more millions of dollars whic 
could be raised to bring in additional plants? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Naturally, in programs of this type, it is harder 
to go back to the well, so-called, and get additional money. 

I believe in the Tamaqua area their current drive has found that 
roughly 35 percent of the people in the area are supporting their 
campaign. ‘The other 65 percent maybe are disinterested or maybe 
unable to contribute. 

Senator CiarK. Well, there does come a time, does there not 

Mr. MacDonatp. Certainly, all the communities here would run 
out of available funds. But the point is they have been trying to 
help themselves. This legislation might encourage other communities 
to get into the industrial development field who have not tried to 
help themselves, and in that manner, over the country we feel that 
it would harm the local angle that people locally must get involved 
in these programs to make them successful. 

Senator Crark. But, again, to press the point, further, perhaps, 
than I should, there is a limit to what you can do locally, is there 
not? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Certainly. 

Senator Cuark. And there is clearly a limit as to what the State, 
with its present fiscal setup, can do? In fact —— 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. That is correct. 

You still have persistent and chronic unemployment in Schuylkill 
County; do you not? 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is right; and undoubtedly Federal aid 
would help; yes. 

Senator Ciarg. That is my point. 

Senator Scott. Just to pursue the philosophy one step further, there 
is, of course, a limit to what Federal aid can do, too. I think we 
agree to that; do we not? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. The Federal aid can help. It can make our 
local funds go much further. 

Senator Scorr. There certainly is a function for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that is why we are here, and that is why area redevelopment 
legislation was considered, and one reason I favor it. 
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Mr. MacDona.p. We think it should be strict as much as possible. 

Senator Scorr. I think that senatorial and congressional commit- 
tees ought never to try to give the impression that the Federal Govern- 
ment has any money. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. It has to come from us. 

Senator Scorr. Because I can show you that the Federal Government 
has not got a single red Indian penny. All of the Federal money 
comes from taxes, it comes from States, local communities, funded 
primarily from the taxpayer. So that there has to be a limitation 
on all the good things which we would like to do. 

Mr. MacDonap. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Scorr. I just want that expression of my philosophy to 
go into the record. 

You may certainly ask a question. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Do you have any idea what it would cost the 
State of Pennsylvania in taxes to finance this program ? 

Senator Cuiark. I do not quite know what you mean by “this 
program.” 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Well, say, $200 million in Federal loans and 
grants. 

Senator Crark. Well, it would not cost anything in the long run 
because the loans would all be repaid. 

The grant section of the bill at present is only $75 million for 
public facilities for communities which are probably in far worse 
shape than you are in Schuylkill County. 

The amount of the $75 million grant in the $77 billion Federal 
budget would, of course, be minimal. 

Senator Scorr. I am constantly engaged in Washington in some 
effort to get some of our own tax money back for our own uses, and 
the most we can get back in any of these bills is 1214 percent. 

Now, roughly—— 

Mr. MacDonaxp. We do not pay that much; is that right? 

Senator Scorr. What is that? 

Mr. MacDona.p. The State taxes would not amount to that much. 

Senator Scorr. No; roughly Pennsylvania pays something like 
10 percent of the cost of running the Federal Government. 

enator CuarK. That is correct. 

Senator Scorr. What I look at here is because this is one of the 
rare instances where we can get 121% percent of a program for which 
we are only paying 10 percent—— 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is an interesting point that I—— 

Senator Scorr. Take the subsidy program, we are still paying 
10 percent in the farm subsidy program, but we are getting nothing 
back for the taxpayers of Pennsylvania. 

Take the aid-to-education program; the State of Mississippi may 
Qn four or five or six times of the tax money that it puts out, whereas 

ennsylvania may put out 10 percent and gain back 4 percent or 5 
or 6. So that I am trying to find out since this is a pie, and the 
tendency is to regard it as a grab bag, that is, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s tax resources, to point out that this at least is one program 
where Pennsylvania stands to benefit on a hard financial basis. 

But I do agree with you that area redevelopment legislation in it- 
ga and alone would not solve your problem, and you say here, and 

quote: 
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Local initiative would still be required to create and maintain a good business 
climate so that existing and new industry could operate profitably. 

You can never turn your problems over to the Federal Government 
and go away and leave them, and I agree with that. 

Senator Cuark. I donot think anybody thinks differently. 

Senator Scorr. Just in case they did. 

Senator CiarK. Just in case it is not obvious. 

Senator Scorr. I hope it is obvious, but when I see these bills down 
there, ten, twenty, thirty billion dollars, we have gotten some—— 

Mr. John Kurlowicz. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Crark. Will you please come forward and identify yourself. 

Mr. Kurtowicz. I am John Kurlowicz, I am the vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Shenandoah, the Shenandoah Chamber 
of Progress. 

I did not understand Mr. MacDonald’s remarks. He said he had 
a brief in for Shenandoah Chamber of Progress. 

Senator CiarK. Wait a minute, let me just see if I can find it here. 


He did. 


SHENANDOAH C OF C FOR AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Kurtowicz. He has that brief in. I do not know if he spoke 
for the chamber, that we are opposed to the area redevelopment 
program. Wearenot. Weare forit. In fact, we have sent letters 
and telegrams to our Senators asking them to use their influence to 
have the area redevelopment program passed. 

Senator CLarx. I am glad you made that clear, sir. I see by 
looking at the statement which Mr. MacDonald put in that that 
statement is clearly made, and I know Mr. MacDonald did not mean 
to represent your position. 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is correct. 

My comments were merely for the Pottsville Chamber of Commerce. 

The Shenandoah chamber is in favor of area redevelopment leg- 
islation and, on the contrary, the other side, if you will read the 
statement by Tamaqua, you will see that they are opposed to the area 
redevelopment legislation. 

These will be a part of the record ? 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much sir. 

(The prepared statements previously referred to follow :) 


GREATER PoTTsvILLE ArFA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Pottsville, Pa., October 15, 1959. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT HEARING, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN : Schuylkill County, with Pottsville as its county seat, has had the 
local initiative to try and combat our prolonged and substantial unemployment 
and over the past decade Schuykill countians have voluntarily banded together 
to help themselves by contributing almost $2 million toward industrial devel- 
opment efforts. 

With the whole county affected by decline in mining employment, individual 
communities have engaged in self-help programs. Pottsville organized the Great- 
er Pottsville Industrial Development Corp. which has had two drives and raised 
$450,000 in 1952 and $575,000 in 1958. In the last drive Frackville, Minersville, 
Saint Clair, Schuylkill Haven, Port Carbon, and other nearby towns aided GPIDC 
financially. During the past year three new industries have located in the 
Greater Pottsville area with a full employment factor of 750 male jobs. Shen- 
andoah raised $375,000, attracted one firm employing 185, and now has an in- 
dustrial shell available. Tamaqua is conducting a drive for $600,000. Pine 
Grove. Schuylkill Valley (Port Carbon, Brockton, New Philadelphia, Middleport), 
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Mahanoy City, and Gordon have held or are having fund drives so they can 
work to improve their economic position. 

Area redevelopment legislation (Federal aid) itself would not solve our prob- 
lem. Local initiative would still be required to create and maintain a good 
business climate so that existing and new industry could operate profitably. 

The Greater Pottsville Area Chamber of Commerce is basically opposed to 
area redevelopment legislation because Federal industrial development subsidies 
would retard local initiative, is contrary to sound economic policies, and would 
likely grow into a complicated widespread program each year with political 
involvement and high administrative costs. 

Since President Eisenhower and both parties have advocated some type of 
area redevelopment legislation, we would like to comment as follows: 

The program should be channeled through an existing State agency dealing 
in economic matters such as the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce and 
its Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority. The PIDA has been in- 
strumental in providing second mortgage money and thus allowing local funds 
to go further. A Federal program might augment local and State money. 

The program should require local participation in the costs of redevelopment 
projects. If not, our local people who have voluntarily contributed to help 
themselves would be penalized by Federal aid to communities which have not 
tried to alleviate their poor economic position by their own efforts. 

The program should be strictly on a loan basis with repayment mandatory. 

The program should give priority based on the percentage and time length 
of persistent unemployment and funds should be set aside for these chronic 
depressed areas to insure that the funds go to the places where really needed. 

The program should not consider areas affected by seasonal or temporary 
conditions. 

The voluntary action in Schuylkill County is now beginning to pay off as our 
people realize the many factors important in industrial development. 

Our problems are being remedied and we are confident of the future. 

To speed up the rebirth and healthy economic recovery of the area, the Fed- 
eral Government has programs underway which are vital here. Of particular 
importance is the Federal highway program. The Anthracite Expressway from 
Scranton to Harrisburg is one of the projects in which Federal funds constitute 
90 percent of the project. This limited access north-south highway would 
greatly improve the area’s land transportation facilities and thus aid in our 
attracting diversified manufactures. We recommend its early construction. 

Federal funds helped build the new Joe Zerbey Airport in Schuylkill County. 
This airport could be utilized as a national defense facility. In a noncongested 
and clear approach area this field could have runways lengthened easily to 
accommodate jets. We want the Pennsylvania Senators to be aware of this 
airport as a potential military establishment that is conveniently located to 
serve Harrisburg, Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. This airport is 
also an asset in industrial development. 

The area technical school program is being investigated by a local Schuylkill 
County committee and information on this topic will be submitted. 

We appreciate the opportunity to express our thoughts on this topic. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GENE L. MacDonaLp, Managing Secretary. 


ASHLAND AREA INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT GROUP, 
Ashland, Pa., October 5, 1959. 

GENE L. MACDONALD, 
Managing Secretary, 
Greater Pottsville Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Dear Mr. MacDonatp: Reference to your letter of October 1, 1959 First, 
I cannot attend the Senate Unemployment Committee hearing at Wilkes-Barre 
on October 15. Our purpose of the Ashland Area Industrial Improvement 
Group is to aid in locating male employing industries in this area. 

Our finance committee has pledges of $102,000, 80 percent of which is on 
deposit in local banks. 

We have a good industrial site, level and cleared, located on Route 122 of 
about4acres. It has all facilities. 
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Dr. Peter F. Loeper, chairman of the finance committee, has induced nearby 
Gordon to strive for industry and they have pledges of $4,000 and are in the proc- 
ess of securing and developing the old Reading Railway shop area. It contains 
13 acres and has rail facilities. Part of this land must be cleared. 

We have a good labor supply but many are moving away because of unemploy- 
ment. That makes many available homes. 

We prefer heavy metal industries and are contacting 500 such manufactur- 
ers by direct mail. 

In summary, all I can say is we are organized, we have money, land sites and 
a supply of good hard-working people. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELwoop BraceEy, Secretary. 


TAMAQUA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tamaqua, Pa., October 12, 1959. 
SpecraAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: We are submitting the following statement for incorporation into 
the testimony taken at the public hearing on unemployment in the region, by the 
U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment held at Wilkes-Barre, Thursday, 
October 15, 1959. 

We are not submitting unemployment statistics for our area since we under- 
stand the Bureau of Employment Security will submit such statistics in its brief, 

This chamber of commerce does not favor Federal aid to communities for indus- 
trial development. We feel that industrial development is the responsibility 
of the local communities and the State on a matching fund basis. We believe 
this to be the most economical manner in which to approach the problem, thus 
securing more industrial development per dollar invested by the local commu- 
nities and the State. 

Following this policy, the Tamaqua Chamber of Commerce has sponsored the 
incorporation of the Greater Tamaqua Industrial Development Enterprises 
(TIDE), as the industrial development arm of the chamber of commerce and 
the Greater Tamaqua area. 

The Greater Tamaqua Industrial Development Enterprises (TIDE) is raising a 
$600,000 industrial development fund within the borough of Tamaqua and the 
six adjacent townships to be used in the acquisition and development of an 
industrial park and the construction of industrial buildings to be sold to respon- 
sible male-employing industries. 

This $600,000 local industrial fund will be augmented by first mortgage loans 
from local financial institutions and second mortgage money from the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Authority. 

This plan of industrial development financing has been proven to be successful 
and practical in other anthracite region communities. 

We believe that immediate construction of the Anthracite Expressway would 
be of great current and long-range assistance to the industrial development and 
growth of regional communities. Trunk highway arteries of that nature are 
sorely needed by our communities to provide the modern transportation facilities 
required by manufacturing industry. The expressway, in our opinion, is one 
of the best means for reducing regional unemployment, both during its con- 
struction and as an industrial development and expansion factor. 

Other factors which would contribute to the economic development of the 
area are flood control and water conservation projects, technical schools, 
recreational development of our natural resources, airport development to 
provide air transportation facilities, and Federal contract set-asides to aid 
present area manufacturers. 

The Tamaqua Chamber of Commerce feels that a program predicated upon 
the factors proposed in this statement would foster lasting economic advance- 
ment and the creation of new job opportunities in our communities, 

We believe that the lack of modern trunk limited access highways is one of the 
prime factors retarding the economic advancement and industrial growth in the 
anthracite region. 

Respectfully submitted. 


THEODORE C. APPLEGATE, Manager. 
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SHEN ANDOAH CHAMBER OF PROGRESS, 
Shenandoah, Pa., October 7, 1959. 


SENATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE. 


GENTLEMEN: With the decline of the anthracite market and the resultant 
widespread unemployment, and curtailed working schedules raising havoc with 
the region’s economy, the Shenandoah Chamber of Progress was organized, pri- 
marily to secure new and diversified industries and to create employment for 
local residents in the hope of regaining our declining economy. A fund-raising 
campaign colelcted over $375,000 in outright donations from Iocal citizens and 
business people. This money was earmarked to be used to attract new industries 
into the community. 

As an inducement to manufacturers, the chamber erected an industrial 
building in the hope of securing a suitable tenant who would employ at least 
200 men. 

By their own initiative, the chamber persistently and actively sought, and 
finally was successful in obtaining Purolator Products, Inc., to occupy this 
building, with employment created for approximately 185 men and an annual 
payroll of close to $1 million. 

The chamber also assisted several local industries to expand, thus creating 
at least 250 additional jobs. 

Currently the chamber has a large industrial shell building available, built by 
these same community funds, and efforts are being exerted to secure a tenant 
for this building. If and when successful, plans are already approved to 
build another shell building in the industrial park created by the chamber. 
It is felt that several industries employing between 500 and 1000 men, would be 
of tremendous aid in restoring Shenandoah’s economic status. 

We of the Shenandoah Chamber are of the opinion that Federal funds, in the 
form of area re-development assistance loans, supplemented by whatever funds 
can be raised locally, would be of tremendous help in our industrial development 
endeavors. Mainly it will make available additional capital for the construction 
of industrial buildings, which is a proven method of securing new and diversified 
industries. 

The entire anthracite region is woefully lacking in good, modern highways, so 
necessary for present-day transportation of manufactured products. If any 
factor can be held responsible for this region’s economic ills next to the 
declining anthracite market can be placed the utter lack of modern highways. 
The proposed Anthracite Expressway and the Keystone Shortway, both Federal 
highway projects, will give us, and the entire region, the type of roads that are 
needed and wanted by industry today. We urge their construction. 

Federal financial assistance to develop the Schuylkill County (Joe Zerbey) 
Airport into a modern, first-class airport with administration building and 
hangars, would be another tremendous boost to our industrial development 
program. Since this is the only large-size airport in the county, every community 
would utilize its services. 

Contract set-asides would aid manufacturers presently located in this region, 
giving them an opportunity to bid competitively for Government work that other- 
wise would not be made available to them. 

Decentralization of industry is another method by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can help economically distressed areas. These areas are usually classified 
strategic safety areas, because of the almost total lack of Federal defense proj- 
ect industries. The availability of unlimited supply of manpower must also be 
considered in favor of decentralization of defense plants, since it will provide in- 
dustry with all the help necessary without competing with other important 
industries for labor. 

The establishment of an area technical training high school, built by Federal 
funds, is also highly recommended as an aid to this region. School districts are 
unable to finance such a program that would provide the training of technical 
skills so essential where diversified industry is considered. 

As a temporary measure, for immediate economic relief, a vast Federal works 
program is suggested for distressed areas and for the anthracite region in partic- 
ular. Among the many projects that can be activated there is one that is 
peculiar to our particular region and that is the refilling of abandoned canyonous 
stripping operations, reducing the mountainous culm banks created by these same 
stripping operations, and the eventual reforestation of all strip-mined areas. 
A big project, we agree, but one that is by no means impractical. Hundreds of 
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men could be given gainful employment for a 2-to-5 year period, providing this 
area with fresh, new purchasing power and thus assisting in our economic 
recovery. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonarp S. Kurtowicz, Secretary. 


WILKEs-Barre, Pa., October 15, 1959. 
U.S. Senate Special Subcommittee on Unemployment: 


This report contains excerpts from a survey and study of Schuylkill County to 
determine the need and possibility of the establishment of an area vocational 
technical school. 

Mr. J. Herbert Kissinger, who has had 30 years experience in vocational teach- 
ing, and 15 years in the administration of vocational training programs for both 
the State of Pennsylvania and the city of Reading, Pa., was employed by Schuylkill 
County to make this study. 

Whenever industry is looking about for a new location, one of the first ques- 
tions asked concerns the trained manpower available and the facilities for 
training and retraining workers. 

Of the first 4,000 children surveyed, now attending high schools in Schuylkill 
County, 70.8 percent (or 2,832) pupils, feeling the inadequacy of their present 
training, asked for some type of vocational training. 

The curriculum of the various high schools was set up years ago and in most 
eases has not been changed, largely because of financial reasons. Because of 
lack of funds to set up new courses, at the present time 58 percent of the 
children of this county are still taking college preparatory and general academic 
courses. While it is well known that less than 20 percent go to college, hence 
the other 38 percent of this group, have received little value from their high 
school training. 

At present, in Schuylkill County, there are but two vocational training centers in 
widely separated schools. Their total capacity, for this type of training, is 
about 125 pupils. This takes care of less than 5 percent of those who desire this 
type of training. 

Approximately 70 percent leave school without a salable skill and are in no 
position to enter the labor market. 

The survey of Schuylkill County shows that from a category of 39 subjects, it 
was found that of the first 10 subjects desired, only 3 of them are now being 
offered by 2 of the 19 high schools. One school is offering three of the desired 
subjects and the other school two of them. Hence, these two schools can only take 
care of the needs and interests of a small fraction of those students desiring to 
get it. Among the first 10 desired subjects, 4 of them would primarily be of bene- 
fit to girls. This narrow curriculum is largely due to the distressed and financial 
situation of the county, which is as follows: 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 


While the need for an area vocational technical school in Schuylkill County is 
admitted to be most urgent, the financial situation of the county is such that 
Federal and State aid is of primary importance if the children are to secure an 
education. 

The population of the county is declining due largely to the lack of jobs. This 
was primarily brought about by the exhaustion of the coalfields with the at- 
tendant. decrease in related jobs. 

More than $10 million worth of property ($10,371,000) has been placed in the, 
hands of the county commissioners for the collection of delinquent taxes. This 
does not include any of the 11 third-class districts. This covers wornout mines 
and denuded forests. There is no sale for these mines, and when in some 
instances the old mines were leased on a royalty basis the new lessor found 
that they were wrong in their estimates, and they in turn, could not pay any 
royalties or rental, and as a result went bankrupt. Any such moneys, which the 
commissioners would have been able to collect would have gone to the several 
taxing bodies. 

Until recently the limitation on a school district, for taxing purposes, was 45 
mills, plus per capita, plus occupation tax, plus amusement tax. Most of the 
districts were at the maximum taxing ability, and by special permission had 
exceeded it and yet, still show a deficit. 
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Many districts, despite all of their efforts, will end the year showing a deficit. 
To get a better picture of the situation, I have listed some of the districts and 
their needs. 

Branch Township: 45 mills property tax, $5 plus $5 per capita tax, 1' percent 
realty transfer, $50 amusement tax. Will end the year with a deficit of $81,000. 
One mill tax produces $866. They need an increase of 90+- mills. 

Butler Township: 50 mills property tax, $5 plus $5 per capita, amusement tax. 
Will end the year with a deficit of $96,000. One mill produces $1,500. They need 
an increase of 64 mills. 

Cass Township: 45 mills property tax, $5 plus $5 per capita. Will end the 
year with a deficit of $59,000. One mill produces $1,000. They need an increase 
of 59 mills. 

Frackville: 50 mills property tax, $5 plus $8 per capita. Will end the year 
with a deficit of $95,000. One mill produces $2,500. They need an increase of 
38 mills. 

Gilberton : 45 mills property tax, $5 plus $5 per capita. Will end the year with 
a deficit of $38,000. One mill produces $360. They need an increase of 105 mills. 

Coaldale: 70 mills property tax, $5 plus $5 per capita. Will end the year with 
a deficit of $80,000. One mill produces $1,300. They need an increase of 62 
mills. 

Reilly Township: 45 mills property tax, $5 plus $5 per capita. Will end the 
year with a deficit of $61,000. One mill produces $812. They need an increase 
of 75 mills. 

New Philadelphia: 35 mills property tax, $5 per capita. Will end the year 
with a deficit of $105,000. One mill produces $853. They need an increase of 
123 mills. 

Many other districts show a deficit: Girardville, $70,000; Mahanoy Township, 
aean Palo Alo, $11,000; Pine Grove Township, $30,000; Rush Township, 

18,000. 

Last year, 1958-59, 16 school districts out of 39 had to request aid for general 
operations; and 4 other districts were forced to ask for capital aid for repairs. 

With the already heavily taxed properties and the declining values of mines, 
it can readily be seen, that immediate aid is imperative. 

In a few instances, where the training has occurred, the employers report fine 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities on the part of the workers. 

In an number of districts, due to a narrow curriculum, it was found that as 
many as 70 percent of the students were forced into a college preparatory or 
general academic course, for which they were wholly unsuited, and which offered 
no training for their livelihood. In fact, since they were not going to college 
their training could not be evaluated in light of possible employment. All of 
this could be changed if the curriculum, should finances permit, was broadened 
by the addition of an area vocational technical school. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SCHUYLKILL County AREA TECHNICAL 
ScHOOL SuRVEY, 
J. HERBERT KISSINGER, Director. 


Senator CrarK. Our next witness is Mr. Victor Diehm, president 
of the Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial Development Commission. 


Mr. Diehm, we are happy to have you here. We know of your 
widespread interest in these matters. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR C. DIEHM, PRESIDENT, NORTHEAST PENN- 
SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Dreum. I know how short of time you are, and I do positively 
affirm that my statement is only about two pages of double space. 

I made a few changes, but, otherwise, I would say, put it in the 
record. 

Senator CrarK. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Drenm. Consequently, I would like to make it. I would like to 
augment—I would like to step out of my character for just a second 
as president of the Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
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Commission and become a Hazletonian for a moment and say that in 
our industry there we only get about 5 percent female employment, 
5 to 10 percent, because we insist on male-employing industry there, 
which is slightly different than some of the: testimony given this 
morning. 

Senator Crark. Are you, as a Hazletonian, in accord with the 
position taken by Mr. Deisinroth on behalf of the chamber of 
commerce ? 

Mr. Dieu. I wanted to say that I am in a rather pecular position. 
Tam a Lancaster County, Pa., Dutchman; I am a registered Republi- 
can; I am a fourth-term president of the Hazleton Chamber of Com- 
merce, the only one in captivity. I am eight terms with the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, as head of the community 
development committee, and I have been on record, and strongly, 
in favor of an area redevelopment bill. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Diehm. 

Mr. Dieum. I would also like to preface my remarks by saying: 
What I had to say, I want to endorse. 

I am reminded of this doctor who was very tired, who came home 
very late one night and told his wife he didn’t want to be disturbed 
when they got into bed. 

Two o’clock that night there was a telephone call. His wife took it. 
A woman on there said: “Is the doctor in”? And she said: “No; he is 
not.” 

She said: “I have a very sick child, running a temperature, sore 
throat and high temperature. What can I do?” 

The doctor whispered : “Give him some aspirin.” 

His wife said: “Give him some aspirin.” 

The woman said: “His stomach is upset.” 

The doctor said : “Give him some lime water.” 

The doctor’s wife said : “Give him some lime water.” 

There was a hesitation. “Are you sure the doctor isn’t home?” 
She said: “No; I am sure.” 

She said: “My child is awful sick. I hope that guy in bed with 
you knows what he is talking about.” 

Senator CLiarx. The two members of the committee, having con- 
ferred togther, have decided to leave that story in the record so our 
colleagues can read it. 

Mr. Dreum. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Just start where it says, “I shall be brief.” 

Mr. Dieu. That is where I am going to get to, but I would like 
to say that the terrific interest shown in this meeting is different from 
the others, and the reason you are running out of time is because all 
the witnesses showed up. 

Other hearings of this type were such that witnesses have failed 
to show and so, consequently, they did not run, but the terrific interest 
in this situation is evidenced by the fact that all your people did 
show up. 

So, as you know, we have joined in every Federal, State, and private 
survey on unemployment, with its radiating effects, so it is beyond—so 
that beyond our reputation for raising ballplayers and idle workers, 
we come near achieving a new title, the most analyzed region in the 
Nation. 

47557—60—pt. 2——22 
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I myself am battlescarred from many visits to Washington and 
receiving visits from Washington in this respect. 

My good friend Charlie Weissman, a strong worker in the vineyard 
of industrial development, one time in Washington said he said: 
“We come to Washington with a sick child at home. We ask fora pre- 
scription, but by the time we get the medicine the patient is dead.” 

So now that is what I am going to get into. 

The Senate committee has all of the statistics, and they will hear 
further reports by able Government researchers. 

The fight back by local communities has been and will be adequately 
presented by these vigorous chambers of commerce representatives. 

Senator Clark, today at lunch you said that this committee was 
designed to find the unemployment situation not its cause—I think 
we all know its cause—but to try to effect a cure and, therefore, I shall 
confine by observations to a field of activity in which all of northeastern 
Pennsylvania holds a deperate interest; it is the key which will un- 
lock prosperity throughout our region. 

It is the supporting answer to a host of local programs, and it 
will make a substantial contribution to the Commonwealth’s and 
Nation’s economy. 

The key is simple. We ask that Washington give us the Federal 
highways that are on the planning board. 

Senator Cuark. If Washington gives you that, are you prepared 
to pay to Washington the gasoline tax which will be necessary to 
pay for the highways under the present financial setup ? 

Mr. Dreum. Well, there has been a tax already enacted, and our 
commission went on record as supporting the gas tax in our State 
and also in the Nation. 

Because of the transportation system that is allocated to our region 
by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads is modest in relation to our 
location and the regional economic uplifting it will provide, but 
no truck or any car can traverse this beautifully prepared blueprint 
of the new highway system devised and allocated for northwest 
and eastward in Pennsylvania, and I know the State highway depart- 
ment is a major factor in rolling out the concrete, and they have 
given us some assurance. 

But this is a special senatorial committee out of our great Capital 
in Washington, where the Federal Bureau of Public Roads some- 
times supinely relaxes. 

Therefore, we want you, as our Senators, studying our economic 
problems to bring this message back to Washington. We will get 
it to Harrisburg. 

Start the Federal Interstate and Defense Highway System con- 
struction for northeastern Pennsylvania before 1960. The Bureau 
of Public Roads will know that means today and not tomorrow. 

Our commission has supported and will continue to support any 
reasonable and adequate area redevelopment bill. 

In fact, as I think Senator Scott knows, he was in the House 
then, and possibly you remember, Senator Clark, it was my pleasure 
to caren go before President Eisenhower in May of 1954, and 
in our 15 points we had highways, and we had an area redevelop- 
ment bill asked for, and that was in 1954 by our commission. 
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We support many other programs which will assure and increase 
employment, such as giving fair breaks to our regional industry on 
Government contracts, just to fill existing plants. 

We are strongly in favor of urban renewal, flood control, and 
recreational programs which make our hard-hit communities safer 
and more attractive. 

But today, before this special committee, our organization makes 
a most vigorous plea, cut the highway redtape in Washington now 
that the gas tax increase is in effect. 

If and when these proposed highways are completed, the discred- 
ited label “chronic labor surplus area” will disappear from our 
ey vocabulary. 

urn the staff of this committee loose over in the Bureau of 
Public Roads. They can expedite, they can provide the committee 
with the reasons that there are blueprints instead of concrete high- 
ways in northeastern Pennsylvania. 

A meeting in New England a few weeks ago seemed to indicate 
that the bulk of the highway money now might be going South and 
West. We realize that this is not something that we can do anything 
about particularly. 

However, Mr. Burke this morning, in talking about his textiles 
mentioned the fact that textiles helped our economy greatly. 

Gentlemen, just a few years ago the economy of northeast Penn- 
sylvania, as well as the Commonwealth, was affected by the great 
majority of industries that moved South, and so the Governor at that 
time, Governor Fine, created a special committee to investigate this 
cause. We do not say the South should have less or more highways 


than we do, but we do not want Pennsylvania shortchanged. 


FAVOR AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


I am for area redevelopment because I believe that area redevelop- 
‘ment will give every American an opportunity to earn a gainful wage. 

We have many trouble spots; even though you or Senator Scott 
‘said that something like 122 districts, or was the figure 420 districts, 
that might be affected in this, still they are vital parts, and you this 
morning, Senator Clark, used a quotation, and I will use the quotation, 
that no chain is stronger than its weakest link, and I do not think our 
America can be any stronger than our weakest and most depressed 
‘community. 

So to have a stronger America we must have a strong, aggressive 
‘economy where men can work and earn their living, as Mrs. Matheson 
pointed out today. 

They want to work. They do not want the dole; they want actual 
work; this, I think, of course, the area redevelopment bill can give us. 

We appreciate what has been done. We feel that highways—and 
that is our big point—should be part of this, because highways, to 
"my mind, should be given priority in these distressed communities 
that need them so sorely. 

We are sure that come 1960 which, coincidentally, is a major election 
year, someone said, distressed districts will receive at long last some 
:assistance to permit them to help themselves. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Diehm. Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Diehm. As an old 
‘friend, I am glad to welcome you here again. 
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Mr. Drum. Thank you. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Diehm follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF VicTOR C. DIEHM, PRESIDENT, NORTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


I wish to join personally with the many other witnesses here today to express 
our welcome and appreciation to this special Senate committee, and particularly 
to our own Hugh Scott and Joe Clark for coming into this fateful area today. 

It is, I understand, the second field hearing by your committee and the very 
high priority extended this locality through the intercession of Senators Clark 
and Scott again reflects the high and serious rate of unemployment which 
abounds in this area. 

Senators Scott and Clark, and our own very hardworking regional Congressmen 
are fully familiar with our distress. Our Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Commission, through either Bernie Blier, our executive director, 
or myself, have appeared and participated in almost every hearing held in the 
past decade on unemployment and its crippling, growing paralysis in chronic 
labor surplus areas. 

We have joined in every Federal, State, and private survey on unemployment 
and its radiating effects, so that beyond our national reputation for raising 
ballplayers and idle workers, we come near achieving a new title, “The Most 
Analyzed Region in the Nation.” 

I shall be brief. 

The Senate committe has all of the statistics and they will hear further 
reports of able Government researchers. The fight back by local communi- 
ties will be adequately presented by our vigorous chamber of commerce 
representatives. 

Therefore, I shall confine my observations to a field of activity in which all 
of northeastern Pennsylvania holds a desperate interest. 

It is the key which will unlock prosperity throughout our region. It is the 
supporting answer to a host of local programs and it will make a substantial 
contribution to the Commonwealth’s and Nation’s economy. 

This key is simple—Washington, give us the Federal highways that are on 
the planning board. 

The transportation system allocated to our region by the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads is modest in relation to our location and the regional economic 
uplifting it will provide. 

But, no truck nor any car can traverse the most elaborately prepared blueprint 
of the new highway system devised and allocated for northeastern Pennsylvania. 

I know that the State highway department is a major factor in rolling out 
the concrete, and they have given us some assurances. 

But this is a special senatorial committee out of great Washington, where 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads sometimes supinely relaxes. 

Therefore, we want you as our Senators studying our economic problems, to 
bring this message back to Washington. We will get it to Harrisburg. 

Start the Federal Interstate and Defense Highway System construction con- 
tracts for northeastern Pennsylvania before 1960—the Bureau of Public Roads 
will know what that means. 

NPIDCO has supported and will continue to support any reasonable and ade- 
quate area redevelopment bill; our communities under the valiant leadership 
of our chambers of commerce have proven and will prove the dynamic results 
of sound local industrial development. 

We support many other programs which will assure and increase employ- 
ment such as giving fair breaks to our regional industry on Government con- 
tracts—just to fill existing plants. We are strongly in support of urban renewal, 
flood control, and recreational programs which make our hardhit communities 
safer and more attractive. 

But, today before this special committee our organization makes a most 
vigorous plea—— 

1 ce the highway redtape at Washington now that the gas tax increase is in 
effect. 

If and when these. proposed highways are completed, the discredited label, 
“chronic labor surplus area,” will disappear from our regional vocabulary. 
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Turn the staff of this committee loose over in the Bureau of Public Roads. 
They can expedite, they can provide the committee with the reasons that there 
are blueprints instead of concrete highways in notheastern Pennsylvania. 

Again, the NPIDC organization made up of volunteers of ranking caliber 
throughout this section of the Commonwealth expresses our keen feeling and 
appreciation over your visit here today. 

We are sure that come 1960—which coincidently is a major election year— 
distressed districts will receive, at long last, some assistance to permit them to 
help themslves. 

We thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Joseph Maguire, chairman of the Industrial 
Development Association of Pottsville. Mr. Maguire, we understand, 
is not here. 

Mr. Dwight Baker of the Schuylkill County rural development 
program. 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT BAKER, SCHUYLKILL COUNTY RURAL- 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Mr. Baxer. Senators, ladies and gentlement, we have submitted 
a <p It is written out and there have been copies presented to your 
staff. 

The hour is late, and so, in the interest of shortening this hearing, 
we will pass any opportunity to read our brief, knowing that you and 
the rest of your committee will read it. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. 

I want to note for the record that yesterday in Fayette County we 
had your opposite number, Mr. Gates—in the rural-urban develop- 
ment work out there, testify—and we are happy to know the other 
pilot area in Pennsylvania is now here to testify, too. 

We will read your brief with great interest. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, generally, our brief is a report of the accomplish- 
ments of the number of citizens who had been working voluntarily 
and without financial rewards toward rural and urban development, 
and it does not make a recommendation but sums up what has been 
done to date and what some of the future plans are. 

Thank you. 

Senator CrarK. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Baker follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DWIGHT BAKER 


Schuylkill County, located in the anthracite coal region, has in recent years 
been plagued with a rapidly declining coal industry. This decline, together with 
changes in mining operations, has created a surplus of industrial workers. 
This situation was conducive to the development of part-time farming and poor 
local markets to utilize the many farm products, thus tying the future of agri- 
culture closely to that of industry. 

In November 1957, Schuylkill County was designated as the second county 
in Pennsylvania to be a test county in a rural development program authorized 
by Congress in 1955. 

The Pennsylvania State University, through its College of Agriculture and 
the cooperative extension service, provides personnel and technical assistance 
in both the action and research phase of the program. The program is also 
aided by other State and Federal agencies. Various town and country organi- 
zations such as granges, chambers of commerce, industrial development organi- 
zations, have aided in this work. 

The program to this date has developed slowly due to two factors: because 
of the number of agencies involved it is a slow project to get started, and it was 
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not until mid-September 1958 that a man was assigned to work part time with the: 
program. 

A committee has been formed—namely the Schuylkill County Rural-Urban 
Development Council—which is made up of representatives from business and 
agriculture, as well as other civic and community leaders. 

The first work of the council was on a problem affecting nearly all rural 
sections of the county, that of deer damage caused by an overpopulation of deer. 

The work completed by the council with the assistance of other organizations. 
confirmed that the deer damage was of a great economic concern to rural land- 
owners. The loss in crops and property damage was $492,000, nearly 5 percent 
of the total value ($10,686,000) of agricultural production in the county. This 
survey material was made available to any interested groups and for presenta- 
tion at game commission hearings. 

As numerous contacts were made concerning the program, it was found that 
many people were not aware of the services already available from established 
public service agencies. Accordingly, a handbook was prepared and distributed 
listing many of the Federal, State, and county agencies and the services they 
offer to the residents of the county. 

The various agencies of the rural development program are still working 
closely with those farmers who have possibilities of learning the management 
skills necessary to efficiently operate their farm business. However, there are 
many farmers who do not possess or cannot effectively learn the managerial 
skills. Consequently, the council felt that these people might better their 
economic position through industrial employment. Therefore, any work done to: 
improve the county will aid the existing industrial development groups in their 
efforts to attract industry, which will in turn offer this rural low-income group: 
new opportunities. 

‘Through the media of questionnaires completed by people from various sections 
of the county, the council found what were considered by county residents 
to be their immediate problems. Seven major problem areas were listed. Un- 
employment was second to the problem of beautifying the county. The council, 
after studying the problems mentioned, decided to place emphasis on three which 
are as folloows: 

1. Beautification of the county.—Industrial devolopment groups in the area 
are doing a fine job in their work to attract and bring in new industry. How- 
ever, their job is made more difficult due to the general appearance of the area. 
Today industry considers esthetic value of an area as well as other considerations. 
Years of coal stripping have left many unsightly spoil piles along many of our 
highways leading into the county, and in some areas, even adjacent to homes. 
The council contemplated a project to reforest as many of these banks as possible. 
However, an unforeseen, but pleasant circumstance has occurred which has 
partially sidetracked these plans—the announcement by the Reading & General 
Dynamics Corp. of their intentions to establish a refining industry in the area 
that will use some of the material in these banks. 

In addition, an educational program will be launched to try to alleviate the 
littering of the highways of the county. 

There is one beautification project, recently dedicated in Mahanoy City, that 
can be pointed to as completed. A small park in the center of the city is now 
the pride of that community. It was acomplished through local effort. The 
council assisted this group in drawing up the plans for the park. 

2. Zoning.—New industries are already locating in the county and there is 
the possibility of a new Federal highway crossing the county. Many people, 
when considering these possibilities, felt the need for some long-range planning 
and subsequent zoning. Some work is being done with rural Zoning. 

3. Youth and agri-business.—Additionally people expressed in the survey 
that they felt that many rural youth were only aware of farming as an occu- 
pation in the field of agriculture. Recently, a program was inaugurated to 
acquaint these youth with the possibilities in agri-business as well as learning the 
intricacies of an “agri-business’” operation. This will also serve as an avenue 
for better relationships and interchange of ideas between agriculture and business. 

The council and the agencies making up the rural development program are 
also working on watershed devolopment, making soil surveys for industrial 
devlopment groups, and working with various groups on health and welfare 
problems of the county. 


Senator Crark. Andrew Rushin, assistant county superintendent 
of schools. 
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Mr. Rushin, would you, for the record, please identify which county 
you are the assistant superintendent of schools of. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW E. RUSHIN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, LUZERNE COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rusuin. Superintendent of Luzerne County schools. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rusutn. Senators, 5 years ago, in a survey of secondary schools 
at Luzerne County, it was disclosed that only 25 percent of the stu- 
dents were interested and enrolled in the colleges and universities 
and other institutions, higher institutions, of learning. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Rushin, just as a matter of interest to me, you 
are, of course, county superintendent for public schools in this county ? 

Mr. Rusuin. That is right. 

Senator Cirark. What percentage of the young people in this county 
are going to public schools as opposed to parochial schools ? 

Mr. Rusutn. I do not know exactly, but it seems to me that 
60 percent of the students or more are enrolled in the public schools. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rusutin. This indicated to us in education that our high schools 
in this area no longer ought to function primarily for those who 
wished to go to college. 

A larger segment of the 75 percent of high school students also 
composed of capable and gifted students who possessed no intention 
of pursuing higher education and who would terminate their formal 
education at high school graduation, should be given consideration 
and develop to the nth degree while they are in attendance. 

I may state that in 1958 there were 1,600 students who graduated 
in the public schools of Luzerne County, and 1,200 of those did not 
go on into any higher institutions of learning. 

Senator CLrark. Do you know what percentage of them were able 
to find employment in the county ? 

Mr. Rusutn. No, I do not have that figure, Senator. 

Senator CuarK. Is it your impression, as it was that of Father 
Aloysius Cussen, that a very large percentage of your young people 
are having to leave the county to find employment ? 

Mr. Rustin. That is true in our case. 

We recognize the need for providing programs of studies for this 
noncollege bound ground, and instituted courses which are more 
challenging than those offered heretofore and which are in keeping 
with the abilities and the interests of the students. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have a technical high school in the county ? 

Mr. Rusuin. Yes; we do. It is our firm belief that their education 
should have some direction, too. It should lead to something rather 
than education for the sake of education. 

It is common knowledge that the high school students are an impor- 
tant source of supply of technicans and craftsmen. 

For that reason, and other reasons, an area technical school has been 
organized on the west side of Wyoming Valley, with 17 school districts 
banded together in a jointure system. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


This is supervised and directed by the county school staff. How- 
ever, the scope of this area technical institute is not countywide and, 
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therefore, its effectiveness is restricted to the students living within 
its area. 

We must take cognizance of the 21,000 men and women in this count 
who are unemployed, and that a vast majority of these are unskilled, 
who possess no trade, no craft or usable skill. 

This group constitutes a grave problem, and it must be recognized 
and it aut ee reckoned with, ae they must be retrained before the 
whole area can be economically rehabilitated. 

A new area technical school certainly located to serve this Wyoming 
Valley would provide a comprehensive program for high school "o 
and girls, for adults, for the retraining of the unemployed, and the 
training of the rehabilitation clients. 

However, many school districts are financially distressed, and this 
would make it impossible for them to join with the more able districts 
in the operation of the schools. 

Senator CiarKk. This is even when you take the State subsidy into 
account ? 

Mr. Rusu. That is correct, Senator. 

‘ Senator Ciark. You think you need Federal aid for education in 
ere? 

Mr. Rusu. I have an idea that we should have some Federal aid. 

Senator Crark. I do not want to put you on the spot with your 
school board. 

Senator Scorr. You mean school construction or beyond school 
construction ? 

Mr. Rusui. In Pennsylvania, of course, there is a lot of construc- 
tion being done by State aid. I would not segregate as to whether it 
een be facilities or the educational program. I am not sure of 
that, sir. 

Senator Ciark. We do not want to put Mr. Rushin in the position 
of saying that he thinks teachers ought to be paid more money. I will 
say it for you, I think they should. 

Senator Scorr. I agree with that, but I do not agree that the Federal 
Government should get into the teaching profession. 

Senator CiarK. [agree withthat. They are not inconsistent. 

Mr. Rusu. This is a serious problem which must be squarely faced, 
and for which a solution must be found. 

Senators, a presentation without some recommendations would be 
an empty gesture. Therefore, I would like to submit the following 
recommendations : 

That the Federal-State funds be made available for financing the 
erection and equipment of area technical schools on a county basis. 

That a broad comprehensive program of training be made available 
to all adults on a tuition-free basis. 

That some method be devised to assist local school districts to 
make it financially feasible for them to participate in the operation 
of an area technical school so that all students and needy residents 
may attend and profit from such program. 

That in conjunction with the local unions a strong program be 
made available for apprentices. 

That a thorough testing program for adults be inaugurated to 
assist the individual in fitting him with the type of training from 
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which he would benefit most, according to his aptitude and his 
capabilities. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, Mr. Rushin. 

If this program were adopted, do you have the staffing facilities 
here, are there teachers in the valley who could teach these programs, 
or would you have to go outside to get additional teachers? 

Mr. Rusuin. Did you refer to the area technical schools? 

Senator Cuark. Yes; and also the personnel necessary to do the 
adult training you referred to. 

Mr. Rusuin. We found that in many of our area technical schools 
that many of those who are now employed in the so-called Wyoming 
Valley technical area institute, are persons who have not been trained 
here in this valley. 

Senator Ciarx. What I am thinking of, really, is whether the 
existing teaching staff of the valley could handle these additional 
facilities or whether you would have to get more teachers. 

Mr. Rusuin. We would have to have more teachers. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Dr. Rushin. 

Mr. Rusnin. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The statement previously referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANDREW BE. RUSHIN 


Once this verdant valley was a veritable beehive of activity with no lack 
of employment. Men were recruited from other areas to man the mines so 
that a continuous flow of black diamonds could go uninterrupted to the anthra- 
cite markets of the world. This land, then, was a land of plenty. King Coal 
reigned supreme. 

But dynasties fall and so did that of King Coal. From the land of plenty 
this region fast became a depression-ridden badland. As the coal markets fell 
off, mines closed and men were out of jobs. Without a diversified economy 
to absorb them, these unemployed miners had nothing to turn to. In many 
cases they have become the housekeepers while the women earn the living for 
the whole family. 

This sad legion of unemployed, 21,700 hapless men and women, consists 
mostly of unskilled individuals who possess no trade, craft, or usable skill. 
This group constitutes a grave problem and it is this core that must be re- 
trained before the whole area can be economically rehabilitated. 

You might ask what has been done to alleviate this condition. Some strong 
attempts have been made on a local basis. These efforts, however, merely 
seratch the surface, and fall short of doing the job. At the present time, 
there are vocational programs in Hazleton, Kingston, Nanticoke, Pittston, and 
Wilkes-Barre. It should be pointed out that the benefits of these local pro- 
grams are confined only to the residents of the respective districts. 

In the case of the Wyoming Valley Technical Institute, located in Kingston, 
17 school districts of the west side have joined to support and operate this 
area technical school. While it is making a valiant effort to train high school 
students, adults, veterans, the unemployed and the rehabilitated, its scope is 
not countywide and, therefore, its effectiveness is restricted to the students liv- 
ing within its area. 

An excellent example of how an area technical school may serve both the 
unemployed and industry is best illustrated by the following course just 
completed. 

In the spring of 1959, a group consisting of the officers of the Painting Con- 
tractors’ Association and the officers of the local chapter of the Painters and 
Decorators Union approached representatives of the technical institute and 
requested that a comprehensive course in painting and paper hanging be offered 
for young men. 
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An advisory committee consisting of union officials and employers developed 
the course of study, selected an instructor from among their ranks and, in due 
time, the candidates were tested and approved for the course. 

After 3 months of training, the young men who had completed the course were 
employed by the painting contractors and were taken into the union with ad- 
vanced credit granted for the time they had spent in school. 

Courses for the unemployed are presently being offered by Hazleton, Nanticoke, 
and Pittston, and by Wilkes-Barre in power sewing. Wilkes-Barre is also con- 
ducting an excellent course in practical nursing and in shoe manufacturing for 
the unemployed. 

At the present time, a thorough and comprehensive survey is being made of 
this county. Industry is being surveyed to ascertain the type of training they 
would like to see their prospective employees have, and whether or not they 
would be interested in an upgrading program for its employees. 

An occupational interest survey is being made of 9,874, 9th, 10th, and 11th grade 
students of Luzerne County to find out what occupational fields they are inter- 
ested in. The outcome of the twin survey will determine the kind of technical 
vocational school this area should have. 

It was through the efforts of the Luzerne County superintendent, BE. S. Teter, 
and his staff that the present survey has been undertaken. The county office has 
provided the vision and impetus for the present movement which should cul- 
minate in the erection of a countywide area technical school. 

The new area technical school, centrally located, will provide a comprehensive 
program for girls as well as boys, for adults, for the retraining of the unemployed, 
and for the training of rehabilitation clients. 

Only 25 percent of the graduates of 1958 went on to schools of further learning 
which included schools of nursing. This leaves 75 percent who are going into 
the world of work, many of them without salable skills. This is so because 
many of the districts do not make available opportunities for students within 
the districts to attend the nearest vocational technical school. The area tech- 
nical school operated on a county basis will make it possible for every boy and 
girl in the county to enjoy the opportunity of preparing himself for the world 
of work into which he will soon enter. 

An area technical school is a must in the rehabilitating of this area. How- 
ever, because so many school districts are financially distressed, it would be im- 
possible for them to join with other more able school districts in the operation 
and, therfore, the residents in those districts would be adversely affected. This 
is a problem that must be squarely faced and some equitable solution found. 

Gentlemen, a presentation without some sound recommendations would be 
an empty gesture and a complete waste of time. Therefore, I would like to 
submit the following recommendations: 

1. That Federal-State funds be made available for financing the erection and 
equipping area technical schools on a county basis. 

2. That a broad comprehensive program of training be made available to all 
adults on a tuition-free basis. 

3. That some method be devised to assist local school districts to make it 
financially feasible for them to participate in the operation of an area technical 
school so that all students within the county may attend and profit from such a 
program. 

4. In conjunction with the local unions, that a strong program be made avail- 
able for apprentices. 

5. That a thorough testing program for adults be inaugurated to assist the 
individual in fitting him with the type of training from which he would benefit 
most according to his aptitude and capability. 


Senator Ciargx. Dr. Samuel Rosenberg of the Economics Depart- 
ment of Wilkes College. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL ROSENBERG, WILKES COLLEGE 


Mr. Rosenserc. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Crark. Dr. Rosenberg, I want to commend you for your 
untiring patience in sitting through the long day, and we are now able 
to call on you and thank you for waiting and being with us. 
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Mr. Rosrensera. They tell me that patience has its own reward. 

Senator Crark. I hope you find it out. 

Mr. Rosenserc. And I’m getting that. Iam really a for 
Dr. Farley, president of the college, not being able to be here, and who 
asked me to take his place. 


BACKGROUND OF AREA 


First, I would like to say a little bit about the background of the 
area which you have heard before, but I think it is important. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Rosenberg, because of the other Senators and 
knowing, the way Senator Scott and I do, just tell us in about three 
sentences what Wilkes College is and does. 

Mr. Rosenserc. Wilkes College is a private college located in the 
heart of Wilkes-Barre, most of whose buildings were once lived in by 
coal barons who earned, or took their wealth, from the bowels of the 
earth and replaced very little or gave very little to the community, 
but they did leave their buildings in which Wilkes College now oper- 
ates. 

Senator Crark. It is a liberal arts college ? 

Mr. Rosrensere. It is a liberal arts college. 

Senator CrarKk. Coeducational ? 

Mr. Rosrenspera. Coeducational. 

Senator Ciark. Enrollment this year is what? 

Mr. Rosenserc. Enrollment about 1,200, of which about 20 percent 
are from outside of the valley, and about 80 percent are within a radius 
of 30 miles, 35 or so. 

Senator Scorr. Are these the people who founded Wilkes, people 
who—these are the people, not who founded Wilkes-Barre, but they 
were the people who lived in Wilkes-Barre during this period and 
amassed great wealth ; is that it ? 

Mr. Rosenserc. Many of the buildings which we now occupy were 
occupied by the people whom you describe. 

Senator CLarK. They are right next door to this building? 

Mr. Rosrenserc. That is correct; and almost all along the line for 
about two blocks. They were very fine people. 

Senator Scorr. I was just leading up to—— 

Mr. Rosensera. But they left very little other than buildings which 
now are used to educate the sons and grandsons of the miners who once 
worked underneath the earth. 

Senator CiarK. Go ahead, sir, with your statement. 

Mr. Rosensere. I’m not going to give you any background, since 
you are tired. 

The college itself feels that it cannot be a healthy one in a sick 
community. A chronic area such as ours is economically, we think, 
economically sick. It has been sick for many years. 

Our feeling that Wilkes College—and I believe it is the president’s 
feeling as well as the feeling of the faculty, the faculty’s feeling, that 
we must do something in this particular type of area if we expect a 
healthy ivy-covered college to do anything worth while. 

So the college, as a college itself, and quite a few of the individuals 
on the staff, as individuals, have gone out to see and do what they could 
do to aid the community in any and every way possible. 

For example, the president of our college is an important member 
of the industrial fund who—I should not say this—contributes him- 
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self, his own time and money in attempting to get industry into the 
area. 

We also have in this particular community a labor-management 
citizens’ committee in which people of the college take an important 
part in an effort to counteract a reputation illy deserved, which we have 
on the labor scene, when the facts point out that our labor relations 
are good, I would say better than average, for a city of our size. 

However, if industrialists do not know this, we do not fit in very 
well. 

I say all this to state that even though colleges are supposed to be 
covered with ivy, and nobody but intellectuals walk in or out of the 
gates, the feeling here is quite different, where the college gets out 
into the community, and, incidentally, the community comes into the 
college. 

UNEMPLOYMENT MEANS DECREASED COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


Over 80 percent of our students at Wilkes live in close proximity 
to where we are here located now in Wilkes-Barre. Because of un- 
employment we have a lack of income among families in this area. 
Unemployment means decreased local enrollment, and as large as our 
enrollment is, it could be much larger if we had less unemployment 
than we do. 

Senator Crark. How many more students could you accommodate 
with your present facilities ? 

Mr. Rosenzerc. Well, I have made the statement to the president. 
The president would like to keep the college about at the size we are 
now, but I asked him if he would refuse a hundred well-qualified 
students, local students, entrants, and he said “No.” 

Senator CiarK. Did you turn down any applicants this fall ? 

Mr. Rosenserc. We turned down about 214 of about every 314 
who wanted to enter. 

In other words, we take 1 in about 314 students who want to enter. 

Senator Ciark. Do you think you are turning down any highly 
qualified students? 

Mr. Rosenserc. To my knowledge, we do not. 

Senator Crark. What sort of shape are you in—most of your 
students are day students, are they not ? 

Mr. Rosenserc. Yes. The 1,200 I have talked about are day. We 
have about 400 or 450 students in the evening, in addition. 

Senator Ciark. You do not have any dormitories for them ? 

Mr. Rosenzerc. Yes, we do have about 20 percent of our students. 

Senator CLrark. What sort of shape are you in for libraries and 
laboratories ? 

Mr. Rosenrerc. Libraries—we are constantly increasing the li- 
brary facilities which we have. 

Senator Ciark. Do you consider them adequate? 

Mr. Rosensera. No. 

Senator CiarKk. How about laboratories? 

Mr. Roseneerc. Laboratory facilities are good. We just got 
through building a $1 million structure, and I would say the labora- 
tory facilities are in very good shape. 

Senator CiarK. Biology, chemistry, and physics? 

Mr. Rosenserc. That is right. As a matter of fact, a new com- 
pany which decided to come in, came in, one of the important elements 
was that the college could provide the type of courses which this 
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particular company would require to be given to its particular tech- 
— eeeieien such as mathematicians, chemists, physicists, and 
the like. 

This was a very important factor in attracting the industry to this 
area rather than to a number of others. 

Senator Crark. They went further than that, they said they would 
provide the teachers to teach the courses, did they not ? 

Mr. RosenperG. No; they did not go quite as far as that. 

Senator Cuark. This is RCA? 

Mr. Rosenserc. That is right. We find that more people, if they 
could afford to go to local colleges, would. As a matter of fact, many 
of our people go to college here because they cannot afford to go any- 
where else. 

In spite of the fact that State College’s tuition is much lower than 
our’s you have to eat, and eating away from home is more expensive 
than eating at home. 

Senator Ciark. What is your tuition? 

Mr. Rosenserc. Our tuition is $650 a year. 

Senator CuarK. If it is not impertinent, and don’t answer if you 
do not want to, what is the salary of a full professor? 

Mr. Rosenpere. A full professor has a top salary at the college 
of $7,200. 

Senator Crark. Not including board and lodging ? 

Mr. Rosenperc. Only salary. May I also add, since you mentioned 
this before about public education, I will go on record as saying that 
college teachers are very much underpaid. 

I am not sure that this is going to give me a raise in salary, by the 
way. 

Seiater Cuiark. I am interested to know whether you personally 
or, if you can speak for the college, you would feel that it would be 
appropriate for the Federal Government to make appropriations to 
remedy that situation, or whether you would consider that unduly 
socialistic and bureaucratic ? 

Mr. Rosenserc. I would be in favor of increasing the salary of 
instructors by Federal or any other funds, provided that the Federal 
Government kept its fingers out of the pie. 

Senator Ciark. That would, of course, be necessary. 

Mr. Rosenpere. But I do not think that anybody on our staff 
would be opposed—would vehemently oppose an increase in salary, 
whether it came from the Federal Government or anyone else. How- 
ever, again, we like our independence. 

Because of the lack of money, 55 percent of our students—and 
these are day students—earn part or all of the costs of tuition and other 
expenses of attending the college here. In 1933, about 5 percent of 
the high school graduates in this area entered college. In 1959, my 
figures show about 20 percent entered. The Russian figures show 
25, or a little bit higher. 

Senator CiarK. Do you get the same percentage from the parochial 
schools, or would you know about that ? 

Mr. Rosensere@. This is for all students, the figures that I gave here. 

However, the percentage of students in prosperous areas, instead 
of being 20, is about 30. Thus, at least 10 percent of our promising 
people who graduate from high school are unable to develop their 
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potential, which we think they have a right to develop, and which we 
think is a loss to this community and is a loss to the Nation, no 
matter how you look at it. 

Those who do attend college do so at a great sacrifice by their 
parents, as well as themselves. 

They do so because of the promise of broader economic and pro- 
fessional opportunity. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have any scholarships available at Wilkes? 

Mr. Rosenserc. Yes; we do. Our scholarships have increased 
from about $22,000 to about $75,000 to help people attend the college 
who otherwise could not attend. 

Senator CLarx. Could you say roughly what percentage of your 
student body is getting some scholarship aid ? 

Mr. Rosensere. It will be very rough because I do not have the 
figures here, but I would probably say about 40 percent. This might 
not be exactly correct, but probably in the vicinity. 

Between 75 and 85 percent of our graduates leave this area, this 
community, because of lack of employment opportunities here or 
better employment opportunities elsewhere. 

Many, at least half of those, would prefer to stay and work here. 

Senator Cuark. As far as you know, there is no equivalent in- 
migration of brains to offset the out-migration of brains, is there? 

Mr. Rosenserc. Not to my knowledge. Many of our graduates 
of 5 and 10 years who have been out in the business world and pro- 
fessional world 5 or 10 years, constantly send us inquiries about 
possible positions open here in Wilkes-Barre. 

Senator CiarK. You have a student placement office? 

Mr. Rosenserc. Yes; we do. 

Senator CLtark. And you do get your graduates placed somewhere, 
in most instances, do you not? 

Mr. Rosenserc. I would say about a hundred percent of the grad- 
uates, varying one or two, are placed. 


ATTRACTION OF AREA 


We find people—this happens to a particular area: I do not know 
how well acquainted you are with it or how little. I am a stranger 
here. I have been living here for only about 11 years, but there is 
something in this particular community which draws people to it 
and keeps them here. 

It may be the diversity of the people; it may be a diversity of reli- 
gions; it may be a diversity of nationalities; but whatever it is, it at- 
tracts. It attracts people who once live here to stay here, and we find 
that true particularly among our graduates who want to come back 
to work here. 

Senator Ciark. A great source of regional pride, is it not? 

Mr. Rosenserc. And rightly deserved. 

In the past, as I mentioned before, the basic resource of this com- 
7 was coal, and coal is still important today, even though it is 

eclining. 

But om. outstanding resource is people, young people. It is this 
resource, young people, by which we will, we must, emerge from 
our economic trough. 

The Federal Government, I think, has gotten, and does get its income 
from the areas where such income is. We think that it ought to spread 
its benefits where such benefits are needed. 
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This is not a philosophy that is new to our scene. We think that 
eople ought to contribute where the money is, and we think that the 
lenis ought to go, and as Mr. Scott said, we in Pennsylvania ought 
to get a little bit of what we contribute, and I am in firm agreement 
with him. 

Providing jobs to young people which will cause us to grow in stature 
as a community and as a nation, we think, is a must. 

We at the college feel that our job is not just a job teaching young 
people, but working with them in the whole community, whether it is 
on the political scene, and I do not mean running for office, but teach- 
ing people how to run a community well, or even how to dig garbage 
and bury it, rather than to let it rot on the surface; we think that is 
important. 

We think it is important to teach people how to earn an income; 
we think it is important to teach people how to live. 

But we cannot see how one can do this teaching adequately if we 
live in an area which is rotting at the base. We hope that you will do 
something for us, sir. 

Senator Cuarx. Thank you very much, sir for a very eloquent 
presentation. 

Mr. Peter Kolinski, representing the city of Nanticoke. 

Mr. Kolinski, we are Seer to have you here. I see you have a 
very long statement. 


STATEMENT OF PETER KOLINSKI, REPRESENTING THE CITY OF 
NANTICOKE, PA. 


Mr. Korinsxt. Thank you, Senator. 


This is my colleague, Al Bokinski, executive director of the Redevel- 
opment Authority of Nanticoke, Pa. 

Weare submitting this brief, We do not want to go into it or waste 
too much time, but we feel it ought to be called to the attention of this 
committee of these efforts at self-help for the community. They are 
not confined to the larger or wealthier communities, and that this is 
quite evident even in a small one like ours. 

We have through our own efforts and through our own financial 
contributions produced about 1,200 jobs at the expense of about 
$300,000, and we have had no help whatsoever, neither State nor 
Federal. 

We have now exhausted our financial efforts, and we do see very 
great need for more financial assistance. 

Senator Crark. I think this is an extraordinary record for the city 
of Nanticoke, particularly when you remember, as you say in your 
letter, that you suffered a population decline of 35 percent during the 
last 20 years, as a result of a 38 percent decline in jobs. 

To raise a sum of money in the face of that economic situation is 
certainly commendable. 

Mr. Kortnsxr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Criarx. I note here your recommendations which, generally 
speaking, are in accord with those of the other communities in the 
vicinity. 

Do ae want to elaborate on that to any extent? 
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Mr. Kournsx1. We do not think elaboration is necessary since they 
are just about the same as those of Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Pittston, 
or Hazleton. 

Senator CuarK. I take it you favor the passage of the area re- 
development bill ? 

Mr. Kortnsx1. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Kolinski follows :) 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF PETER KOLINSKI 


The city of Nanticoke, situated 7 miles south of Wilkes-Barre, has suffered 
a population decline of 35 percent during the last 20 years as a result of a 38 
percent decline in jobs because of the curtailments in the use of anthracite 
coal. 

During the last 10 years, in excess of 10,000 jobs for men were eliminated in 
the anthracite mining industry in this city’s area alone. All the new industries 
attracted to the county by local efforts, cannot equal the job opportunities lost 
in just this city. Because of this industrial loss, we have constantly experienced 
more than 12 percent unemployment. 

We are a community equipped to adequately service a population in excess 
of 25,000. Of the 6,000 housing units contained in the city, only 80 are vacant. 
However, an indeterminable number of units are occupied by families whose 
husbands work out of the area while maintaining residence here. These men 
are not as a rule regularly employed and are forced to return to their homes 
and unemployment as soon as industrial cutbacks occur in the large industrial 
centers on the eastern seaboard. It is impossible for such men to maintain 
residence here and board out of the area with less than full-time employment 
in their out-of-town jobs. Nor can they relocate their homes because their 
family savings were used in acquiring their personally owned residences in 
Nanticoke and cannot be sold due to lack of buyers. 

A large portion of our residents are sustained by benefits from unemployment 
insurance ($2.7 million during 1958), old-age and survivors insurance (almost 
$2 million), anthracite health and welfare payments and compensation for 
occupational disease (anthro-silicosis). 

The citizenry in 1951 organized the Nanticoke Industrial Development Fund 
and has constructed $300,000 worth of new industrial buildings with new 
employment of 1,200, about 50 percent of which is female. Further develop- 
ment is limited because of lack of funds to reclaim land and construct new 
buildings. There are no vacant industrial-type buildings in the community. 
New industries can be obtained only through new construction. 

We have embarked upon a substantial program of urban renewal and develop- 
ment and have obtained State funds in the amount of $320,000, Federal grants 
in the amount of $1,567,000 are approved and Federal loans of $1,718,000 have 
been set aside for us. More detailed information of our industrial and urban 
improvement programs is enclosed herewith as enclosure No. 1. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


I. Establish a Federal authority similar to the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority to supplement the nearly exhausted local funds and 
credits for the development and attraction of new industry. 

II. Use of Federal funds from existing agencies for the creation of employ- 
ment in distressed areas. 

A. The assignment of Government contracts to local industry although 
beneficial is of little consequence due to the lack of industries engaged in 
such work. The location of Federal institutions such as printing shops, 
research projects, supply depots and maintenance shops, each creating new 
employment, is of far greater value than defense contracts, and all Federal 
agencies should be restrained from locating or expanding such facilities in 
other than distressed areas. 

B. Funds now being used for reforestation of mine-stripping areas, almost 
indiscriminately be confined to improvement of such areas as are included 
in the urban improvement plans of the communities embarked on such pro- 
grams. These funds should be used for filling, grading, and draining the 
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land reclamation areas before wasteful reforestation. Too many of these 
reforestation projects are destroyed by further stripping or construction 
before any benefit has been obtained from them. 

C. Emergency funds already created for use by the President be directed 
for use in conjunction with local industrial development agencies for im- 
mediate reclamation or improvement of industrial sites selected by new 
industries moving into distressed areas. 

III. Prompt development of superhighways from distressed areas to metropol- 
itan areas. 

All chronic unemployment problems and definitions of distressed areas have 
always been applied to communities with more than 5 percent of the labor force 
unemployed. This is fallacious reasoning because 5 percent unemployment is 
experienced every year at some period or other on a national basis. Our com- 
munity, as well as most of the others in the anthracite areas, has a constant 
unemployment percentage in excess of 10 percent of the labor force and many 
times experiences 20 percent even when the national percentage is less than 
5 percent. 

ENciosure No. I 


The city’s industrial area should be relatively large level tracts, served with 
utilities, preferably well separated from the residential sections with ready rail- 
road and highway access. At the present time, the city has some 26.5 acres 
of heavy commercial land use in three main locations: (1) at the northern edge 
of the central business district; (2) along both sides of Broadway, just north of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and (3) along the westernmost end of West Main 
Street. 

Almost 70 acres of the city’s land is in railroad rights-of-way. In addition, 
some 49 acres are in various coalbreaker uses. Other than this the actual amount 
of land used for industrial purposes is very limited in the city, amounting to 
slightly less than 8 acres, most of which is occupied by the Penn Footwear Co. 
and the McGregor Sportswear Co. In order to diversify its economy and to 
increase its tax base, the city will have to prepare and reserve much larger 
tracts of land for industrial purposes. 

The amount of land needed for future and industrial purposes can be esti- 
mated from the number of workers expected to be employed in manufacturing 
by 1980. Due to the requirements of the modern plant with its need for ample 
parking and loading areas, its need for plant expansion and protection from 
inharmonious land uses, and with the trend toward increased landscaping, the 
number of acres required per hundred industrial employees has been increasing 
rapidly throughout the country. For example, studies of recent plant construc- 
tion sponsored by various local industrial development corporations indicate that 
between 4 to 5 acres of land are currently being provided for each hundred 
workers. On this basis, and in order to make itself more attractive to new in- 
dustry, Nanticoke should reserve at least 5 acres of industrial land for each 
hundred manufacturing workers expected by the year of 1980. Thus, estimat- 
ing that there will be 2,500* manufacturing workers at that time, a total of 
about 125 acres of industrial land will be needed. In addition to this, the present 
25 acres used for heavy commercial purposes should double by that time, making 
a total of at least 175 acres to be reserved for industrial and commercial purposes. 

To allow for flexibility in the location of sites, for the possibility of unforeseen 
industrial expansion, and to maintain industrial land prices at a reasonable 
level, the amount of land actually reserved in the land use plan for industrial 
and heavy commerical purposes is about 80 percent greater than the amount 
which the above estimates indicate will be required by 1980. Thus, some 314 
acres are shown on the land use plan of which over half is designated for light 
industrial and heavy commercial purposes, with the remainder shown for heavy 
industrial use. However, all of this land is not immediately usable, about half 
requires either redevelopment, backfilling, removal of culm pile material or is 
presently occupied by the Susquehanna Coal Co. 

The need for attracting new industries has been felt by many communities 
throughout the Nation. While this is an overall worthwhile objective, in most 





+The 2,500 manufacturing workers are estimated on the basis of a 1980 population of 
_ os total employment of 6,250 persons of which 40 percent will be employed in 
ufacturing. 
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eases not enough thought is given to the type of industry which is best suited 
to the community. 

One of the most important factors is the potential of the new industry for 
future growth, particularly in the region of the country where the community 
is located. Thus Nanticoke’s chances of attracting new plants might prove 
more successful if the city directed its efforts toward industries which were 
expanding. In addition, such industries, once they had located in an area could 
offer increased job opportunities if expansion continued. 


IDENTIFICATION OF AREAS 


Area I: West side light industrial area.—The west side area is located between 
Alden Road, and an extension of Lincoln Avenue on the east and west and West 
Main Street and an extension of South Street on the north and south. This 
area covers about 98 acres of which some 51 acres are primarily vacant land. 
The remaining portion of this tract is made up of (1) a culm pile (17 acres) 
which will have to be cleared before the land can be put to use, (2) of 26 acres 
of land partially developed with residential and heavy commercial uses on the 
west side of Forge Creek and of about 4 acres of land occupied by the Penn 
Footwear Co. The overall tract is generally flat, accessible to existing and 
proposed major roads, and partially accessible to the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road. Connections with sewer and water facilities are also available. Because 
of these advantages, top priority should be given to the promotion and develop- 
ment of this site. 

Area II: Middle Road heavy industrial area.—A large, predominantly flat 
triangular parcel of land approximately 110 acres in size exists on the south 
side of Middle Road, west of Espy Street. Most of this land is vacant and 
suitable for heavy industrial development, with only 15 acres of the rear portion 
occupied by a culm pile. Although it is accessible to good road and rail con- 
nections, sewers are only available on Espy Street and a trunkline sewer will 
have to be provided along Middle Road if extensive development is to occur. 

Area III: Scalping Town—Pennsylvania Railroad area.—About 67 acres of 
land (exclusive of railroad right-of-way is proposed for light industrial and 
heavy commercial use on the north side of the city immediately north and adjacent 
to the central business district. This area includes the Scalping Town resi- 
dential area, and the various heavy commercial uses on both sides of Broadway. 
It has good road, rail, and utility access. Most of this land is not suitable for 
industrial development at the present time, requiring various backfilling and 
redevelopment measures. The portion located between the proposed Central 
City loop and the Pennsylvania Railroad is a part of the Market-Broadway 
redevelopment project and the Scalping Town section itself has also been pro- 
posed as an urban renewal area. Land for industry in these locations will 
not be available until redevelopment is accomplished. ‘This will be in the rela- 
tively near future for the Market-Broadway project which should provide two 
good industrial sites on each side of Broadway where it intersects with the 
Central City loop. The Scalping Town redevelopment project is scheduled 
somewhat further in the future and will probably not be executed until some 
time in the 1970’s. The overall tract also contains a vacant portion of land 
on the northeast side of the Pennsylvania Railroad which has industrial poten- 
tial if it is backfilled to prevent flooding. Fill material for this purpose might 
possibly be made available from the culm pile located between Church and 
Union Streets. 

Area IV: Susquehanna Coal Co.—A portion of a 39-acre tract of land on the 
northwesterly side of West Main Street is currently occupied by the buildings 
and reservoirs of the Susquehanna Coal Co. About 22 acres of this land is 
flat and suitable for heavy industry. The remaining portion is too steep for 
industrial development or is covered with two reservoirs which might eventu- 
ally be drained and filled. The site has access to Main Street and utilities and 
the rear lower portion is adjacent to the New Jersey Central Railroad. 


Senator CiarKk. Is Mr. Frank Hoarn here ? 


Mr. Hoarn, you, too, are a patient man. I understand you are an 
oldtimer in the mines, presently out of work ? 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK HOARN, PITTSTON, PA. 


Mr. Hoarn. I am out of work. 

Senator CrarK. I would like to have you tell us your story. 

Mr. Hoarn. I come here to bring an industry to employ 1,700 men 
We in the upper valley do— 

Senator Ciark. Where are you from, Mr. Hoarn? 

Mr. Hoarn. Pittston. 

Due to a breakthrough in the Susquehanna River, a breakthrough 
idled 1,700 men. 

Senator Ciark. This is the breakthrough which occurred last spring 
on the Susquehanna River that flooded the mines and really resulted 
in closing the mines all the way down the line to Wilkes-Barre? 

Mr. Hoarn. That is true. 

Senator CLark. And in the process killing 12 miners and throwing 
some 3,000 people out of work? 

Mr. Hoarn. That is true. But if we can get the mines dewatered 
in the immediate future, there is an organization forming that will 
go in and rehabilitate the mines. That will give employment to 
1,700 men. 

Now, I realize that there has been money appropriated through the 
mine commission, and Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Connolly should be com- 
mended for the job they have done. 

I do not know if they have enough money to go through with this 
here or whether the law permits them to pump the water, but if there 
was a supplementary appropriation to the budget, and that they would 
get to work right away, I am sure this corporation will step in and 
rehabilitate the mines. 

If they will pump until such time as they can go in, as I said, and 
rehabilitate inside the mines, after that is done, this corporation will] 
take over the pumping of the water, and, as I said, and as Mrs. 
Matheson said here before, the men are regulated to housewife duties. 
I think we really should have a home economics course for the men, 
unless something is done. 

Senator CLark. I am afraid you are right. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF AREA UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Hoarn. And I would not be a bit surprised if Wilkes-Barre 
will make history, if it is not done, and I am afraid that some of the 
gentlemen will be giving birth to a child because of the fact that they 
are relegated back to housework. 

They have lost their pride and everything else that goes with it, and, 
Senator, if you could arrange for an immediate meeting with the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Labor, a member of the 
mine commission, we can get a group there and assure them if they 
go along and pump that water out in the immediate future before 
winter sets in that we will really rehabilitate 1,700 men. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Hoarn, I appreciate your coming down here to 
make this statement. I commend you for doing it. 

I must tell you that I think the chance of getting Federal money 
to clean out those mines is pretty minimal. I am afraid you are 
going to be confined to help at the State level unless and until we can 
get additional Federal legislation. 

Mr. Hoarn. We do not want to clean them out, sir, because due to 
the breakthrough some of the pumps that were installed are not in- 
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stalled to their proper level to where the corporation will take over the 
pumping of the water. 
enator Ciark. I understand. 

All I am saying is, as a matter of division of governmental powers, 
I do not want you to feel that I think I can do anything at the Federal 
level to help you. I think Mr. Kennedy—— 

Mr. Hoarn. What I mean, there is a law, the Mine Drainage Act. 

Senator Cuark. I understand. 

Mr. Hoarn. And there are $17 million appropriated. 

Senator CiarxK. Yes. 

Mr. Hoarn. Now, that water that was to prevent seepage into the 
mine, but due to this breakthrough the water is in the mine, and if we 
can get that water out and the pumps could be lowered down to their 
proper level, according to specifications, then those men can go back to 
work. 

Senator Crarx. I understand, Mr. Hoarn. I am sympathetic 
to your argument. I do not want you to think I will not do anything 
I can or that your good Congressman Dan Flood has not done every- 
thing possible so far. 

Mr. Hoarn. I realize that. 

Senator Criarx. I just want you to understand, with the present 
climate down there, I do not think you have got much chance. We 
will make another try. 

Mr. Hoarn. I appreciate it, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

That concludes our hearing. If there is any other witness who de- 
sires to be heard, I will sit here and hear him. 

Yes, sir. 

Please give your full name and address. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW LOYACK, JENKINS TOWNSHIP 


Mr. Loyacx. My name is Andrew Loyack. 

Senator Crark. Where are you from? 

Mr. Loyack. Jenkins Township, right where that river came in and 
backed up. 

Senator CiarK. Sit down, please, and let us hear your story. 

Mr. Loyack. We are talking about getting people to work. Now, 
I come down, I am not a college graduate or anything, I am a hard 
worker, and if I get work I work, and if I cannot get it, I just cannot 
do anything. 

Senator Cuark. Are you presently employed ? 

Mr. Loyacs. I am employed right now. I was out 5 years. 

Senator Ciark. What kind of a job have you got? 

Mr. Loyack. I am doing janitor work, political work. 

Senator CiarKk. Before that what work did you do? 

Mr. Loyacx. I was welder down in the navy yard at Berwick, and 
I am a welder by trade. 

I took the trade up, the Government was giving, and I got that 
trade. 

But what I want to bring here, Senator, is we are using oil in the 
ships, in all the ships, in the country, and I do not see why we 
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could not have anthracite and soft coal being used in these big 
battleships. 

Not only that, but when they put up a big building, an armory or 
a big camp, they should try to burn coal, both to keep this State 
and the rest of the country in pretty good shape. 

I would not say you are going to put emule to work, and they 
would be paid according to the Walsh-Healy Act, they get a fair 
day’s pay, and if they do a good job, and I think that will help, 
more so than bringing in some of the factories that they bring in. 

A few ladies will get a job, and then the first thing you know 
somebody is not paying them right, and then they have to get into 
the union, and then the first thing you know we have trouble, and 
they close them down, and that will be the best thing, I think, and 
I never heard anybody saying it, but an admiral from the Navy gave 
me a ride down a few years ago, and I tried to get to our Congress- 
man Dan Flood, because he was talking about piling up the coal on 
the ground, and when we need it some time in war we could use it. 

But I think, as the Senator, Senator Scott, said, you could name 
a ship in your name, and Scott, burn anthracite, burn soft coal, and 
so on down the line, and I think that will put maybe fifty or sixty 
thousand people to work, and maybe we will get 10 in Pennsyl- 
vania, and that will be a big help, and I thank you. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mr. Loyack. 

Is there anybody else who cares to be heard # 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. The hearings are 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p.m., the special committee took a recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SpectAL CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Altoona, Pa. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in the 
police courtroom, City Hall, Altoona, Pa., Senator Hugh Scott pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Scott (presiding) and Clark. 

Also present: Lawrence C. Merthan, staff director; Samuel V. 
Merrick, counsel; James L . Sundquist, administrative assistant to 
Senator Clark; and Harold Brown, assistant to administrative direc- 
tor. 

OPENING REMARKS BY SENATOR SCOTT 


Senator Scorr. This is a hearing of the Senate committee, Senate 
Select Committee on Unemployment Problems. This is not a subcom- 
mittee, but we are representatives of the full committee. 

The chairman of the committee is Senator McCarthy of Minne- 
sota. The a member of the committee who will be present 


today is Senator 
at the airport. 

Both Senator Clark and myself have been very anxious to set a 
good example by starting the proceedings as nearly on time as possi- 
ble, and I am sure that he would want progress to be made as rapidly 
as possible, and for that reason we will defer calling certain witnesses 
until he can get here, including the mayor, our colleague, Congress- 
man Van Zandt, and the Secretary of Commerce. 

Time has been allocated to the witnesses, and it is requested that the 
witnesses stay within the time allowed in order that the hearings may 
be completed, and all witnesses heard. 

Those witnesses who have statements have the privilege of either 
reading their statement or submitting the statement and making an 
oral supplemental or explanatory statement. 

If your statement is long, the committee does not insist that you 
waive the reading of it, but it would be very helpful to the proceedings 
in such a case if you would file that statement or read excerpts from it. 

However, the committee will make no attempt to prevent any 
witness from reading his statement if he can do so within the time limit. 

In the interest of expediting the proceedings, hearing time would, 
perhaps, be allowed for questioning if the reading of the statement 
does not consume the entire time. 

So the committee will call for 10 minutes Mr. James E. Hite, 
labor market analyst of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 

Mr. Hite, if you could come up and present your testimony. The 
committee does not customarily swear witnesses. 


lark of Pennsylvania, who is delayed for an hour 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES E. HITE, DISTRICT LABOR MARKET 
ANALYST, PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Hire. Mr. Chairman, the explanation of the statement can 
be found in the five charts that I have, so I am not going to read 
anything from it. 

I just wanted to point out the salient figures that I have to present. 

In this chart we are showing the average yearly railroad employ- 
ment from 1952 to 1959, and you can readily see it has dropped 
from around 11,000 and 12,000 to the first 9 months of 1959 which 
average 6,800. 

Of course, the 1958 average was considerably below that. 

There, at a glance, you can see there has been a loss of some five 
to six thousand jobs over the 10-year period. 

In the second chart we point out that during that time the efforts 
to offset the loss in the railroad industry has resulted in a net 
= of about 3,000 jobs in other manufacturing industries, 2,975 to 

exact. I do not know whether these figures are large enough 
for all of you to see. 

The principal gains have come in the electronics, which went from 
525, an average of 525, in 1950, up to an average of 1,200 in 1959; 
—— metals, which jumped from 100 to 1,200 in the 10-year 

riod. 

“oo shoe industry went from 350 to 1,500 in the 10-year period. 

Our latest development has been in instrumentmaking. It has 
gone from 100, when it started in 1956, to 300 in 1959. 

Our textile apparel has had very little change, remaining the 
same. 

Stone, glass, and clay, of course, has had some decline, and that is 
affected by the steel industry, as you know, because it uses the 
refractory brick products of this industry; and the paper products 
industry has remained just about the same. 

But the gain of about 3,000 was not sufficient to offset a loss, as 
we pointed out, in average shop employment of about five to six 
thousand in the same period. 

Senator Scorr. What has been the population change up or down 
aor same period of time that you have lost a net of some 2,000 
jobs ? 

Mr. Hire. There have been various estimates on population changes, 
and I think that is going to be dealt with at length in later testimony. 

Senator Scorr. Fine. 

Mr. Hire. But we estimate somewhere between two and six thou- 
sand has been the loss in population. 

This chart is delanel to show the labor market areas in this 


district in comparison with the State and national average 
unemployment. 
In every year since 1950, the Altoona labor market area has had 
an unemployment market greater than 6 percent of the labor force. 
The State average has seldom gone 7 to that. It did go up to 
e 


10 in 1958, and currently this year has been 8.9 and, of course, the 
national average has been consistently lower. 

In our Johnstown labor market area in this district there was 
only one year that it was less than 6 percent, and that was in 1951 
when 4.2 percent of the labor force was unemployed, and you can 
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see in 1958 and 1959 it has gone up to 15.4, and it is currently about 
15 percent unemployed. 

ur Clearfield-Du Bois area we have no figures for the first 2 
years of this period, but in every year since 1952 it has been above 
6 percent of the labor force. 

Senator Scotr. What does “INA” mean ? 

Mr. Hire. Information not available. We did not prepare reports 
on that area until 1952, so we have no report for it. 

This chart is also designed to show the changes in the total number 
of unemployed in the three labor market areas. 

At the lowest point in Altoona it was 3,300 from 1951, during the 
Korean war, and it was up as high as 8,900 in 1958, and up to 9,000 
in 1954, both during periods of considerable railroad unemployment. 

The story in Johnstown has been almost the same. The total un- 
employed has increased considerably in the later years of this decade. 

Clearfield has gone from an average of 3,650 in 1952 up to over 
5,000 during the last 2 years. 

This, what we call the Clearfield-Du Bois area, covers all of Clear- 
field County, and also some of Centre County, including Philipsburg, 
which is included or considered to be included in that labor area. 

Although we have been dealing principally with the railroad in- 
dustry, principally in Altoona, we have drawn this up to show what 
has happened in mining in our district in the last 10 years. 

In the Johnstown area mining employment was 20,600 in 1950; 
in 1959 it has gone down to 7,300. 

In the Clearfield-Du Bois area, mining accounted for 5,400 in 1950. 
It has dropped to a total of 2,900 in 1959. 

Senator Scorr. And the reasons, would you just comment on the 
reasons for that, just generally ? 


DECLINING MINE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Hire. Declining mining has been largely due to conversion 
to other fuels, and also to increased labor costs in our area which has 
made it unprofitable or impossible for our operations to compete 
with other operations in producing them. 

Senator Scorr. What about automation ? 

Mr. Hire. That, too, has had some effect because of the conversion 
to mechanical operation in « great many of our mines, and the older 
ones could not convert to that, so they were forced out of the picture. 

Senator Scorr. Most of your mines are so-called low-seam mines; is 
that not right? 

Mr. Hire. Yes, sir. Not all of them will admit that mechanical 
operation, they just cannot use them. 

Senator Scorr. In contrast to West Virginia mines where they 
tend to be high-seam mines. 

Mr. Hire. That is right. 

There has been automation noticeably, particularly, in our Clear- 
field-Du Bois area. 

Although not pictured here, our refractory industry has declined 
in that area, but not assharply as mining. 

Not all of the Johnstown situation results from mining. 

This is outstanding, but there has been also a loss to their metals 
industry due more or less to automation in the last few years, but 
we designed this to show what has happened just in the one industry 
in both of these areas. 
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AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION MADE 


In our last chart it gives you some idea of what has been paid by 
our offices in this area in unemployment compensation, that is Penn- 
sylvania unemployment compensation alone. 

These figures do not include servicemen’s allowance or other com- 
pensation, nor do they show railroad. That will be presented by 
another speaker. 

In the Altoona, Clearfield, Johnstown areas, almost $100 million, 
$93 million has been paid out in the last 10 years, and when we take all 
of our administrative district, which includes Bedford and Hunting- 
don and some few other places, as well as these three others, we have 
paid exactly $122,763,000 in a 10-year period. 

Senator Scorr. Your largest payment—— 

Mr. Hire. Of course, the very large ones came in the recession pe- 
riod of 1957-58, and also back in 1954 and 1955, early 1955. 

Senator Scorr. Well, I imagine you had large payments in 1948 
and 1949, too, although they do not show up on the chart. 

Mr. Hire. Yes, they are not shown here, but we did pay them be- 
cause we had a recession period. 

Senator Scorr. Also because of a recession? 

Mr. Hire. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Now, how many claims are being paid weekly at 
the social security office in these areas, do you know ? 

Mr. Hire. We do not have information on that. 

Senator Scorr. You do not have that? Do we have another witness? 

Mr. Hire. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. How many people are out on strike in the several 
areas ? 

Mr. Hire. Those directly involved ? 

Senator Scorr. The steel strike, directly involved in the steel strike. 

Mr. Hire. 13,300 in the steelworkers and associated plants, but 
we have about 10,000 in the district who are unemployed as an in- 
direct result of the steel strike. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Hite, do you have anything further to say? 

Mr. Hire. That is all. 

Senator Scorr. Well, we thank you very much, sir, for those charts. 
Will you leave them with us for the time being? 

Mr. Hire. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. So that Senator Clark can make reference to them. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hite, together with the attach- 
ments, follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES E. HITE 


My name is James E. Hite and I am the district labor market analyst for 
district No. 6 of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service which covers the 
labor market areas of Altoona, Johnstown, and Clearfield-DuBois in addition to 
the local office areas of Bedford, Bellefonte, Huntingdon, Indiana, Punxsutawney, 
and St. Marys. Inasmuch as your committee has already heard testimony in the 
mining section, I shall confine most of my material to the employment situation 
in the Altoona labor market area. 

As everyone knows, the decline in railroad employment in the past 10 years 
has been the principal factor in creating the chronic unemployment problem 
of the area. Since coal hauling provided a large part of the railroad freight 
revenue, the decline in coal production reduced railroad income to such an extent 
that a car building and repair program could not be maintained at the level 
prevailing in the early fifties. A further reduction in employment resulted from 
the conversion of steam-powered locomotives to diesel electric operation. A con- 
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siderable part of the local railroad shop employment was devoted to building and 
making major and minor repairs to steam locomotives. A much smaller local 
repair complement is necessary for diesel locomotion and locomotive building 
and major repairs have been lost completely. 

The population of the area has undergone considerable change at each pro- 
tracted period of reduced railroad shop employment. Outmigration has been 
intensified at such times. A large number of workers, however, who secured 
employment in other areas during the layoff periods returned to their jobs when 
recalled by the railroad company. For this reason, population changes are 
difficult to estimate. Various estimates have placed the decline in population 
between 2,000 and 6,000 during the past 10 years. 

As our charts show, railroad shop employment has been reduced between 5,000 
and 6.000 jobs in the past 10 years. The chart on employment on increasing 
manufacturing industries shows a gain of about 2,975 jobs during the same time. 
In other words, area employment in expanding manufacturing industries has 
been running hard but has not yet reached the starting gate. 

Area unemployment has largely moved up and down with movements in the 
railroad industry. In every year since 1950 the percentage of the labor force 
unemployed in Altoona has exceeded the rate of unemployment in the State as 
a whole. In periods of national recession the area has not rebounded at the 
same rate as the State or the Nation since most of the reduction in the railroad 
industry has been permanent. As the percentage of unemployment shows the 
Altoona area has suffered from an almost continous downward trend while the 
nation has experienced periodic recession during a decade of continuous expan- 
sion. 

Most of the variation in the unemployed estimate has occurred in the male 
segment of the total. The current unemployed total of 4,600 is approximately 
60 percent male. Higher unemployed totals over the years have made changes, 
principally in the male segment which went as high as 85 percent of the total. 


Cuart 1.—Average railroad shop employment, 1950-59 


Year: Average Year—Continued Average Year—Continued Average 
1954 


CHART 2.—Employment in manufacturing industries, 1950-59 
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NOTE.—1959 total of 9,100 minus 1950 total of 6,125 makes an increase of 2,975. 
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Cuart 3.—Percent of labor force unemployed in selected labor market areas, 
1950-59 


National State Altoona | Johnstown | Clearfield- 
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Unemployment in selected labor market areas, 1950-59 
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CuHart 4.—Average yearly bituminous coal-mining employment, 1950-59 


Year Johnstown Clearfield- Year Johnstown Clearfield- 
Du Bois Du Bois 
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CuHart 5.—Unemployment compensation payments, selected labor market areas— 
District No. 6, 1950-58 


Altoona | Johnstown | Clearfield- Altoona | Johnstown | Clearfield- 
Du Bois 


NorTe.—Total, 93,182,000; total, district No. 6, 122,763,000. 
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JOHNSTOWN LABOR MARKET AREA 


A. Historically, the Johnstown labor market area has been a surplus area from 
1950 to 1959, excepting the year 1952 when the unemployed ratio of the area was 
4.3 percent. Incidentally, this is the same as the State ratio for the same year. 
Practically all of the job losses in the area can be attributed to the decline in 
mining employment. Conversion of energy-producing facilities from coal to 
oil, residual oil, and natural gas has been the big factor in loss of coal markets. 
Some loss of coal business, however, did develop due to high labor costs and the 
frequency of work stoppages that plagued the industry in the early 1950's. 

B. The population trend here is substantially below the State average for the 
past 10 years. In 1950, the population was 281,300; currently, it is 307,000, or 
a gain of 9 percent for 10 years. 

C. Manufacturing employment 1950-59 ranged a low of 23,400 to a high of 
29,100, the low point being 1954 and the high level in 1957 (see attached table)- 

Metals, metal products, machinery, and transportation equipment (about 75 
percent of manufacturing employment) had a low of 16,400 in 1954 and a high 
of 21,100 in 1957. However, this industry was affected in some years by work 
stoppages and in others by the trend in the national economy. Despite these 
difficulties, there was an increase of 3,300 in the industry between 1950 and 
1957, but the industry sagged again in 1958 and all the gair noted above was 
lost. About one-half this loss can be attributed to technological improvements 
and the other half to loss of markets for railroad products. 

Declines in mining and employment over the past 10 years is the principal fac- 
tor in creating the area’s chronic labor surplus. Mining employment at current 
levels of 7,300 is down 13,300 from its peak of 1950. Furthermore, the decline 
was consistent, each year showing a level lower than the previous year. As 
stated, much of the loss is due to loss of markets, technological advances and 
high production costs. 

D. Unemployment in this area has been above 6 percent each year since 1950, 
except 1951 when the ratio was 4.2 percent. The table below presents area and 
State average unemployment ratios for comparative purposes. 


Percent of labor force unemployed 


Johnstown Johnstown 
labor market | Pennsylvania labor market | Pennsylvania 


The above table indicates that this area’s idleness ratio is substantially greater 
and, in some years, it was nearly double the State rate. Furthermore, the 
impact of a national economic downturn is reflected in extra heavy local unem- 
ployment due to the nature of the area’s industrial activity. In addition, this 
same industrial makeup results in a very slow return to jobs following a national 
economic upturn. 

In short, this area is among the first to feel the impact of a business slump 
and among the last to benefit in a rising economy. 
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Johnstown, Pa., labor markea area, Cambria and Somerset Counties, Pa—Annual 
average, Oct. 6, 1959 


[In thousands, except percentage] 


To 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | date, 
1959 


= 
x 


Labor force 


Unemployment 
Percent labor force unemployed 
Employment. 
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Farm employment 
Nonfarm employment 


Self-employed 
Wage and salary worker 
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All manufacturing 
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Metals, metal products. 
Machinery and transportation equip- 


Mining 

Transportation and public utilities 
holesale and retail 

All other nonmanufacturing 
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Senator Scorr. Is Mr. Charles F. Spearing here, district manager 
of the Railroad Retirement Board ? 

We have noted 5 minutes for you, Mr. Spearing. 

If each witness would be good enough to give his name and title, 
even though I called it, it might help for the record. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. SPEARING, DISTRICT MANAGER, 
ALTOONA DISTRICT, U.S. RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. Sprartne. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles F. Spearing. 
I am employed by the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board as district 
manager of the Altoona district, with offices in the post office build- 
ing, Altoona, Pa. 

I have been invited to appear before this committee and to submit 
to the committee certain data or to employment and unemploy- 
ment, in the railroad industry, in Blair County, Pa., by fiscal years 
during the period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1959. 


INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED 


Specifically, I have been requested to furnish the following data 
with respect to Blair County: 

1. The total number of railroad workers who filed claims for unem- 
ployment benefits under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
in each fiscal year. 

2. The approximate amount of such benefits paid in each fiscal year. 

3. The approximate number of unemployed railroad workers who 
exhausted their rights to unemployment insurance benefits in each 
fiscal year. ; 

4. The approximate number of railroad workers who were placed 
in employment outside Blair County in each fiscal year. 

5. Any other data believed to reflect significant comparative con- 
ditions in Blair County with relation to the employment situation 


in the railroad industry. 
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Mr. Chairman, the statement I am now making has been duplicated 
and copies have been furnished to members of this committee. You 
will note there are two attachments to the statement. 

Attachment No. 1 contains table No. 1 reflecting data by fiscal 
years showing the number of Blair County claimants under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act and the estimated total amount 
of benefits paid; and table No. 2 showing the estimated number of 
Blair County railroad workers who exhausted the amount of benefits 
to which they were entitled, and the estimated number for whom 
work was found outside Blair County. 

Attachment No. 2 contains table No. 3 showing total Blair County 
employment as compared to Blair County railroad employment for 
the 8-month period, December 1958 through July 1959. 

I believe the data shown in this table are indicative of the fact that 
the railroad industry in Blair County ran well ahead of the general 
economy during the recent general recovery period. 

It will be noted that the net total of all employment increased by 
4,500, with the railroad industry contributing 3,800, by far the major 
part of the total net increase. 

These figures, of course, point only to the fact that the railroad 
industry in this area did move ahead in pace with the general national 
recovery pattern. They do not indicate why the general economy in 
this area failed to follow the national recovery trend. 

The area economy has for many years been keyed to the railroad 
oe and, to a lesser extent, to the bituminous coal-mining in- 

ustry. 

The economic ills affecting the railroad and the coal-mining indus- 
tries during recent years are well known. They are mentioned here 
because of the fact that the decline in the coal-mining industry over 
the past several years had a particularly adverse effect on railroad 
employment in this area, where formerly large numbers of railroad 
equipment maintenance and transportation employees were needed to 
service the many coal mines immediately adjacent to the area. 

The ills of the railroad industry in this area are more the result 
than the cause of a depressed area economy. 

Mr. Chairman, such additional copies of this statement, with at- 
tachments, as may be desired, will be furnished upon request. I thank 
you and your committee for the opportunity of appearing here today. 

(The attachments referred to follow :) 


ATTACHMENT No. 1 


TasBLe No. 1.—Claimants for unemployment benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, in Blair County, Pa., by fiscal years July 1, 1954, to 
June 30, 1959 


Number of | Number of | Estimated 
Benefit year claimants claims filed | total benefits 
paid 


I FOE Bind nk hha tnd nnpcctnebaannadthnabobsoans 6, 888 b $4, 500, 000 
SRE, COE BO FOS Bios Seid c sic ccescnctescscccédnetenseuheces 403 . 100, 000 
July 1956 to June 1957 5, 057 . 1, 800, 000 
July 1957 to June 1958. 5, 717 3, 400, 000 
July 1958 to June 1959 4, 567 3, 300, 000 
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TaBLe No. 2.—Approzimate number of Blair County, Pa., railroad workers who 
exhausted unemployment benefits, and approximate number who were placed 
in employment outside Blair County, by fiscal years, July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1959 


Placed in 

Exhausted} employ- 

Benefit year benefit ment out- 
rights side Blair 


July 1954 to June 1955 
July 1955 to June 1956 
July 1956 to June 1957 
July 1957 to June 1958 
July 1958 to June 1959 


ATTACHMENT No. 2 


TasLeE No. 3.—Blair County, Pa.: Comparison of total employment and railroad 
industry employment, December 1958 through July 1959 


Increase over previous 
mon 


Railroad 
employment 


—_— 


December 1958 
January 1959 





April 1959 

eto ean kb arb eee sad hnahehvcaenphean en 
June 1959 

July 1959. 


seegezee 


BERASSBE 
SSSSSESs 


Senator Scorr. Mr. Spearing, I would like to thank you. You do 
refer to the fact that the figures show that the railroad industry moved 
ahead, in keeping with the general national recovery, and that these 
figures do not indicate why the general economy in the area failed to 
follow the national recovery trends. 

Have you any opinions on that, as to why the general economy in 
the area failed to follow the national recovery trends? 

Mr. Spearine. Yes, I have, but they are only opinions. 

Senator Scorr. We would be very happy to have those views. 

Mr. Speartna. My opinion would be that the difficulty of the rail- 
road, as I say, locally stems from the depressed economy in coal. 

However, on the national angle, I believe that restrictive legisla- 
tion, unfair competition in the subsidization of that competition, is 
one of the major causes of the depression in the railroad industry. 

Technological improvement, of course, has a lot to do with it, but 
I think the major cause is excessive Government control over the 
railroads in determining freight rates, and as I said, subsidization of 
their competitors. 

Senator Scorr. Do you have anything further to say, Mr. Spearing? 

Mr. Speartne. Not that I could say within the 10 minutes allotted. 

Senator Scorr. Well, we appreciate it. If you have any further 
statements to submit for the record, the committee would be very 
glad to have them. 
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Mr. Spzarrna. No. I did not mean to be facetious, but I think 
that is about all I could contribute. 

Senator Scorr. We are well aware it would take much longer than 
any witness could give today to go into the kind of factual detail 
which is within the area of your experience. 

Mr. Spearina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. The committee does thank you very much. 

Mr. John Ghizzoni, president, UMWA, District No. 2? Is Mr. 
Ghizzoni here? 

Is Mr. Walter S. Glasgow here? 

Mr. Guascow. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Regional director, UMWA, District No. 50. 

Would you come up at this time. 

I note we have 5 minutes beside each witness here. If it takes a 
little longer, we would certainly want to go along with you. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S. GLASGOW, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
DISTRICT NO. 50, UMWA 


Mr. Guascow. My name is Walter S. Glasgow, regional director, 
District 50, UMWA, with offices at 1218 13th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for myself and the membership 
of the union for this opportunity to appear before this committee 
to present the unemployment problems that we face in the refractor- 
ies industry in central Pennsylvania. 

So as to acquaint you just a little with this product—it is a high, heat 
resistant, and is used in the manufacture of steel and glass, such as 
relining of furnaces, building of coke ovens, et cetera. 

The companies are building modern plants, and so as to cut the 
cost of shipping the finished product, they are building as close as 
possible to the steel mills. Because of new plants built, moderniza- 
tion of plants, et cetera, which is better known as automation, this has 
caused throughout the industry, especially in central Pennsylvania, 
severe hardship to employees of this industry who have to depend on 
the industry for a livelihood for themselves and their families. For 
instance, in central Pennsylvania, companies with labor agreements 
with our organization, have dismantled and ceased operation of four 
plants which employed approximately 1,200 to 1,400 employees, and 
there are others of which I have no way of determining the number 
of employees. 

Along with the modernization of plants, such as converting their 
burning from coal to gas, using pilots for storing, using high lifts, and 
many other mechanical devices, this had reduced employment another 
1,200 to 1,500, and without a doubt, there will be futher automation 
which will, of course, cut further into the employment in this industry. 

This unemployment has caused severe hardships to these employees 
and their families. For instance, employees with 10 or 15 years of 
service are layed off, and must go out and mortagage their homes to 
survive. Many of such employees have gone away to find employment 
and had to sacrifice or sell at a loss. Many of the younger people are 
forced to live with their parents. Not only are we faced with the past 
problems, but as I have mentioned, there will be further automation in 
this industry. 

47557—60—pt. 2——-24 
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Gentlemen, if this area is to progress and grow, then there.is no 
alternative but some way, somehow, furnish employment to its people. 
I firmly believe that retirement age should be reduced from 65 to 60 
years, and, of course, benefits, whether Federal or local, or both, be 
attractive enough so that the recipients could live comfortably. I 
firmly believe that we must reduce the workweek, and also that rates 
of pay must be the same for females as males, where the operations are 
alike. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


In my humble opinion, this can be done only by Federal legislation 
and, of course, attract new industry, and particularly where an in- 
dustry is expanding. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Glasgow. 

Do you have any further comments now besides your written state- 
ment that you would like to add? 

Mr. Guascow. I have no further comments, unless someone has 
questions. 

Senator Scorr. Well, I did want to get your opinion on this: 
Most legislation equalizing conditions of employment between men and 
women is a function for the State legislature, and I wonder if you 
have given some consideration to the desirability of having the State 
legislative authorities further update State law to improve the position 
of women employees as against men employees ? 

Their rate of pay, for instance, might conceivably be a matter for 
the State legislature to consider and, if desirable, to act upon ? 

Mr. Guiascow. Of course, in my opinion, we talk about States and 
we have considered it; but, again, we run into the competitive mar- 
ket then, if it is not a Federal law, because say in Pennsylvania, if 
we had a law where it was equal, and in Virginia where it would not 
be equal, then we would be faced with competition. 

seer Scorr. Of course, that is a very good point that you make 
there. 

The Federal Government certainly has jurisdiction over minimum 
wage laws and coverage under minimum wage laws, but the States 
have always claimed jurisdiction over working conditions, and 
equalizing working conditions as between employees within the State. 

Federal law, with power over interstate commerce, has so far never 
gone that far, as I am sure you know. 

Mr. Guascow. That is true, yes. But in my experience, and I just 
finished negotiations last week in Lock Haven where we negotiated 
a 9-cent contract for men and 6 cents for women, and some of the 
operations are identical. 

Senator Scorr. Do you know the approximate percentage of em- 
ployment of men and women in this area? I assume there are more 
women employed; that is what we have been running into elsewhere, 
than there are men in the labor work force? 

Mr. Guascow. In my particular organization I would say there 
were only about 10 percent women, of the people I represent in this 
particular area. 

You usually run into it in the needle trades, of course, and some 

aper. 
7 enator Scorr. So-called light industry, of course. 

Mr. Guascow. That is right. 
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Senator Scorr. And in the garment industry, for example? 

Mr. Guascow. That is correct. 

Senator Scorr. All right. 

On behalf of the committee, I appreciate very much your testi- 
mony and, of course, all of the testimony will be made available to 
Senator Clark, as well, upon his arrival. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Guascow. I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. From the Transport Workers of America we have 
the names here of Mr. Roy Granata, Mr. John Horan, and Mr. DiLea. 

woe is here to testify? Wewillcall youinorder. Is Mr. Granata 
here ? 

Mr. Granata. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Will you all come up again, Mr. Granata, Mr. 
Horan, and Mr. DiLea; that is the way it is listed here, all of you 
of the Transport Workers. 

I am glad to see you. 


STATEMENT OF ROY GRANATA, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, TRANSPORT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Granata. Mr. Horan is here in the building someplace, but 
we will proceed without him. 

Senator Scort. If it is all right with you, we will proceed. 

Mr. Granata. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Would you go ahead, Mr. Granata. You are the 
international representative ? 


Mr. Granata. That is right. 

My name is Roy Granata, and I am the international representative 
of the Transport Workers Union, AFL-CIO, assigned to the railroad 
division of that organization to serve its members in Buffalo, Olean, 
and Elmira, N.Y., and in Erie, Oil City, Renovo, Williamsport, 
Wilkes-Barre, Northumberland, Huntingdon, Lewistown, and Al- 
toona in Pennsylvania. 

The information supplied in this statement is primarily directed 
to the situation as it confronts the Altoona people, and it is not my 
intention to burden the record with a lot of duplication of material. 

Yet I would like to be certain that this committee is aware of all of 
the previous information that had been compiled and submitted 
on the subject in previous investigations. In fact, another Senate 
subcommittee made a previous investigation in 1955, and conducted 
hearings and, of course, many competent witnesses testified at that 
time to the unemployment situation as it affected the area, and it has 
not changed materially since then. 

Now, I am aware that the record of that hearing is at your disposal. 
I did not know whether or not you had referred to it. 

Senator Scorr. We do have the records, and I certainly am inclined 
> agree with you that nothing much has happened as a result of those 

earings, 

Mr. abnash Yes; and, of course, I did not document much of the 
information that is in there because I was sure that you had it. 

There is no doubt that the witnesses appearing here have a commu- 
nity of interest, but may well have a conflict of opinion as to the re- 
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sponsibility for the situation, I do not know, but that is the main point 
of my submission to you. 


ECONOMY CONTROLLED BY RAILROAD 


The economy of Altoona is completely controlled by the decisions 
of the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad as to whether to 
build and repair railroad cars and equipment in the Altoona shops 
or not to build them in the Altoona shops. It is as simple as that, 
because without these Pennsylvania Railroad shops there is no Al- 
toona. 

Before I proceed, I want you to know that I am well aware that it 
is not within the purview of this committee or legislatively possible in 
this wonderful democratic country of ours to dictate to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. how or when to run their business to their own 
best interests. That is not my intention nor my request to you and 
your colleagues in the U.S. Senate. However, H. T. Cover, then 
assistant vice president of operations and chief of motive power of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in his appearance before the other Senate 
subcommittee previously referred to, made this statement: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has been cognizant of the fact that it has an obliga- 
tion to Altoona as is evidenced by the $20 million worth of repair work that we 
have put in this year in program work. 


He went on further to state: 


The fact that we have faith in Altoona is evidenced by the fact that we are 
investing $13 million to $14 million in a new car shop in Hollidaysburg, 6 miles 
from Altoona. 

The Transport Workers Union, AFL-CIO, or myself representing 
that organization, is not contesting the veracity of these statements— 
they are all too true. The Pennsylvania Railroad does have an 
obligation to Altoona and the Pennsylvania Railroad did build such 
a carshop and put it into operation and is now known as the Samuel 
Rea shop. But the important part of these statements is that the $20 
million program only came to Altoona because Pennsylvania Rail- 
road management decided to put it there. 

They could very well decide to put it some place else. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is a profitmaking organization and, 
as such, will decide where in the 13 States that they operate, they 
will put their $20 million program and even whether or not to institute 
any Kind of a car building or car repair program. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad reevaluated their obliga- 
tion to Altoona and did not hesitate to oe shut down, not 
only the new Samuel Rea shop, but also the whole Altoona works 
when it suited their own best interests. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
also reevaluated its obligation to Altoona when its management sub- 
contracted sizable new car contracts to outside concerns while Al- 
toonans, if I may use that designation, walked the streets and received 
public assistance when their unemployment benefits were exhausted. 

These are probably strong words and might very well be resented 
by some, but if your committee is to be at all effective you must know 
the truth and develop the real cause of unemployment in the area. 

Of course, witnesses appearing before the previous Senate sub- 
committee laid great stress upon the purchase of Venezuelan residual 
oil by the United States as the reason for the considerable —. 
ment among the miners in this area. That is the partial truth but 
does not reveal the entire cause. The fact is that the railroad’s con- 
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version from steam to diesel also made its contribution to putting the 
miners out of work. It isn’t too long ago that you mh have seen 
the mountains of mined coal that the Pennsylvania Railroad kept 
in a stockpile in the Antis section of this neighborhood—that is the 
point to the east—you could have seen mountains of mined coal waiting 
there, and the huge Pennsylvania Railroad stockpile that they use 
for their own purposes. 

Well, with dieselization and the conversion of their powerplants 
from coal to other kinds of power, those mountains of coal have 
disappeared. 

Of course, the miners who mined that coal are out of work. There 
is no need for them to be working to mine coal that is not being used. 

Again, I say, we cannot legislate the Pennsylvania Railroad or 
any other railroad to continue the use of the steam engine in preference 
to the more economical diesel locomotive yet the fact remains that 
railroad workers and miners are out of work because of this situation. 

To pursue that same theme, the current railroad “boom” and believe 
me I use that word most cautiously, even fearfully, lest it become a 
“bang,” the Pennsylvania Railroad is turning out 50 cars a day with 
about 6,800 employees where 9 years ago it only turned out 22 cars 
a day with 11,300 employees. | What happened? Technological 
advancements, assembly line production methods with resultant in- 
creased efficiency and production. No blame to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad—profits must receive first consideration—obligation to 
Altoona must take its place in line and that place is not necessarily 
second in line either. 

Senator Scorr. If I can interrupt you there, I had the benefit of a 
tour of the plants in the area and of the railroad shops, and it was 
pointed out to me that now an order for 25 freight cars can come in 
the morning, and 25 freight cars go out on the line on the rails at night 
and I would assume that if that is the situation that that is the kind of 
automation which has contributed to unemployment ? 

Mr. Granata. Very definitely. 

Senator Scorr. Would you please go ahead ? 

Mr. Granata. None of us can stand in the way of progress nor do 
we want to—dieselization had to be given its place in our economy— 
technological advancements and improved production methods had to 
be taken advantage of, but the full impact of those advancements was 
borne by the workers. There was no changeover period for them— 
there were no other jobs made for them. The old steam locomotives 
could be put into cold storage, let the fires die out, the powerful driving 
rods allowed to rust or the whole unit sold to a less progressive country 
or even scrapped. That’s fine for old locomotives but you can’t sell 
workers in this day and age and certainly in this enlightened era, they 
cannot be scrapped. They must eat—they must live and they must 
raise families preferably commensurate in accordance with their pro- 
= ability but there are no jobs for them on which to use that 
ability. 

It is true that at the moment Altoona is enjoying a slight uplift in 
its economy by reason of the current car building program of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad but in 9 years over 4,000 railroad workers have 
lost. employment in this area while the production output of those re- 
maining increased. What happened to those 4,000 railroad workers 
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and their families? Perhaps some of the statistical experts who are 
testifying here can supply that information. I cannot. 

Senator Scorr. But for those workers statistics are no comfort. 

Mr. Granata. I agree with you, Senator. 

(Senator Clark has now entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Scorr. Gentlemen, the chairman of the committee, Senator 
Clark, of Pennsylvania, has just arrived and, may I take a moment 
to say that while we have not called the first three witnesses, the 
mayor, our Congressman and colleague, Mr. Van Zandt, or the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, I proceeded, knowing that you would not want 
the hearings delayed. I have called several witnesses, actually the 
groups from Nos. 4 to 8, and Mr. Roy Granata is now testifying for 
the Transport Workers. 

Senator Cuark paso, 1 . Tam very glad you went ahead. Will 
you just go ahead and complete the testimony ? 

Senator Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Granata is testifying now near the end of page 5. 

I will continue then, and then Senator Clark will call the remaining 
witnesses. 

Will you just go ahead, Mr. Granata? 

Mr. Granata. Now, as you yourself have pointed out, the statis- 
tics are no comfort to the people, the 4,000 people, that might be 
suffering by reason of the technological advancement. But we do 
know that if some sort of a natural phenomenon caused economic 
ruin to these 4,000 people, that many agencies would have rushed to 
their rescue and tried to rehabilitate them or do something else. 

But the fact that they were only the result of progress, nobody has 
seemed to feel that there was any emergency situation involved. 

Senator Scorr. If I could interrupt again there, in the past I have 
recommended, along with other Members of Congress, that we ought 
to consider a program for distressed industry as well as for labor 
surplus areas. 

Those recommendations have not gotten very far, but I want to 
repeat it again in these hearings, that I believe that what we need to 
prevent these, among other things, the problem that would affect 
labor surplus areas, is an approach to this problem based on distressed 
industries, such as coal and textiles as well as an area approach to it. 

You just go ahead, Mr. Granata. 

Mr. Granata. Yes. I certainly appreciate the information, Sena- 
tor, and, of course, whatever could be done in that legislatively to 
help everybody, I think, would be very wonderful. It is somthing 
we can look forward to, I hope, in the very near future. 

However, to get back to the statement here, to amplify a previous 
statement made in reference to the economy of Altoona being under 
the control or maneuverings of the Pennsylvania Railroad, it is only 
fitting to point out how the profit requirements and financial manipu- 
lations has its effect on the problem we are discussing here today. 
Periodically, since 1948, in accordance with their own financial re- 
quirements the company would decide to shut down the Altoona 
works in its entirety or partially for whatever length of time time 
decided was necessary. This was done even though they might be 
right in the middle of an extensive car program. It has happened 
that if they ran out of the budget, the works would shut down to what- 
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ever degree, regardless of how much work was there to be done, and so 
did the Pennsylvania Railroad, until it could meet its budget require- 
ments or, as we have charged in other places, guarantee a dividend to 
the stockholders. 

Or the company could, and did, decided not to do any new car work 
at all and cut running repairs to their equipment even though that 
equipment was rapidly deteriorating and becoming obsolete. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. called this “deferred maintenance” but 
it was actually “deficit financing.” This means that the company 
would defer the cost of maintenance of their equipment in deference to 
guaranteeing a payment of a dividend to their stockholders. Again, 
we say it’s their company, they have the democratic right to run it 
into the ground if they see fit. But where does that leave its obliga- 
tion to the welfare of this country even if they were satisfied to ignore 
their admitted obligation to Altoona as admitted by Mr. Cover? 

During the last Christmas holiday season there was a threat of an 
airline strike, a spokesman for the Pennsylvania Railroad stated that 
if the strike came off his company did not have enough equipment in 
— condition to handle the anticipated increase in passenger 
traffic. 

That is a sad commentary on the efficiency of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and certainly a blot on the boast of many a Pennsylvania 
Railroad official who points with pride to the wonderful job they did 
during World War Il. Imagine the chaos the deferred maintenance 
and deficit financing would have caused had we been plunged into a 
war instead of the threat of a strike as we were during another holiday 
period nearly 18 years ago. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 1 year 
ago was in a wonderful position to give more than comfort to any 
enemy that threatened the country because it had failed to keep its 
efficient movement of troops and material. We can only be thankful 
that the emergency did not arise and the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
sad condition did not contribute aid to an enemy’s attack on this 
country. 

Gossip is that the et is Railroad is now scrapping better 
passenger equipment than they have in service. This may or may not 
be true, however, if you ever have had occasion to use the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s passenger accommodations you will be very much aware 
of the present bad shape of its rolling stock. Again we say that if 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. desires not to keep its equipment in 
good condition that, of course, is the Pennsylvania Railroad’s business. 
But they do have an obligation to the riding public. It is a quasi- 
public industry, and certainly they do have some obligation, as I say, 
to the riding public. 

And it would seem that they would be obliged to offer that riding 
public halfway decent accommodations. 

All this has its effect on the employment situation in Altoona. 
With any kind of a passenger car program it would provide consider- 
able work for the people who are highly competent in the car building 
business, more than efficient in conversion of their skills to modern 
methods and certainly more than willing to work. That is why, in 
this previous statement, I mentioned that the economy of Altoona 
is a controlled economy and controlled as to how it serves the best 
interests of the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad and its 
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stockholders. There is no doubt, no question in my mind, about the 
availability of surplus labor in the Altoona area and, ironically, many 
highly trained skills are not being utilized. We even have people 
working as laborers in the Altoona shops who are not laborers but 
have to work as laborers because the Pennsylvania Railroad does not 
desire at this time to utilize the high skills these men possess. Most 
every one of these laborers have higher skills, with ability to work 
as mechanics in one or more craft but because the company wants to 
maintain its surplus labor pool, they establish only a certain number 
of skilled positions and the junior mechanic is forced to work as a 
laborer. 

Again, we must repeat that we are not asking the U.S. Congress 
to legislate control of the Pennsylvania Railroad but we do ask Con- 
gress to take some measures to prevent the citizens of one entire city 
from being used as expendable tools of one individual company. 

I previously stated that workers cannot be sold or scrapped like 
old locomotives, they should not be held in economic bondage by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. As you know Pennsylvania Railroad has 
reactivated the full facilities and force of the Altoona works for the 
past few months. When the company desires to put this type of 
program in operation, naturally, in accordance with the contract 
provisions the furloughed workers were recalled. Strangely enough 
1,000 of these workers did not see fit to return to work, and again 
in accordance with the provisions of the contract with the Transport 
Workers Union the Pennsylvania Railroad extended invitations to 
furloughed workers from other areas to come to Altoona and work 
in the shops here. To point up the situation I refer to the 125 
invitations extended to furloughed workers in the Pitcairn, Pitts- 
burgh area out of which 13 were accepted by the employees and of 
these 13 only 9 remained to work in Altoona. This points up a very 
horrible situation that might develop in the minds of the management 
of Pennsylvania Railroad because they find that their surplus labor 
pool has dwindled and that in the face of any kind of an expanded 
car building program, they might be forced into a competitive market 
for available labor. The sad part of it is that the competitive labor 
market is not due to the availability of other jobs in the Altoona 
area, it only means that the skilled worker is disappearing from the 
Altoona scene. He has been forced to secure employment in other 
areas and in many cases, clear across the continent in California. 

I understand that there is a quite sizable community in California 
that they have renamed “Little Altoona,” because so many Altoona 
workers have had to leave with their families and go there to earn 
a living. While preparing this report and statement I took the 
trouble to check into the census figures that applied to the city of 
Altoona. According to the information received in 1940 the city of 
Altoona had 100,465 residents. In 1950, Altoona had 97,204 residents. 
The estimate given me at this time is that they now have approxi- 
mately 76,000 residents in Altoona. If this figure is accurate, it 
means that 21,000 Altoonans are no longer in the city. Now, perhaps 
some of them left and have purchased country homes out of the 
city area; I do not know, I do not think it is probable. 

mnaien Scorr. There would not be a very large number, would 
there 
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Mr. Granata. Hardly. [Laughter.] 

Employment figures show something even more interesting. Dur- 
ing World War II employment in the shops reached the peak of 
nearly 18,000 people. They were not defense workers or migratory 
workers or people who flocked to a booming defense community as 
happened in many another American town. What happened here 
was the Pennsylvania Railroad changed its policy and hired female 
workers in the crafts and further changed their policy to employ 
the so-called overage worker which at the time was anyone over 
45 years of age. That is how the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. aug: 
mented its working force in Altoona for the war emergency. 

Of course, at the close of the war and the end of the emergency 
period, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in what is determined its 
own best interests, decided to eliminate the female and the overage 
worker. Eventually, these people disappeared from the active rail- 
road production scene so that in 1950 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
cut its forces to approximately 11,000 people. In 1955, it went down 
to approximately 7,400 and in 1959 it is now down around 6,800. 
Several years ago, Mr. Symes, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, attended a meeting held in Altoona Jaffa Mosque. During 
the course of that meeting he told the people of Altoona that accord- 
ing to the work program of the Pennsylvania Railroad they would 
never be able to employ more than 6,200 to 6,500 people in the Altoona 
Works in the future, but he thought it best to avoid being cruel to 
the people to tell them the truth, and that anyone that could not hold 
one of these 6,200 to 6,500 jobs had best secure employment elsewhere. 
It develops that what the Pennsylvania Railroad now regards as 
its obligations to Altoona is a maximum of 6,500 jobs at any time in 
the future, barring of course, an active state of war. He is now 
talking about Altoona, a town created by and for the sole conven- 
ience of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He is talking about Altoona, 
a town that is under the complete economic control of one 
industry, the Pennsylvania Railroad. And what he is specifically 
saying is that he could not offer more than 6,500 jobs at any time to 
the people of Altoona and, of course, does not guarantee that there 
would always be 6,500 or 65 jobs working at any time, which means 
that the people of Altoona have no guarantee of future employment 
of any kind. People of Altoona live normal American lives; 
that is, normal to the degree regulated by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
economic control. 

Every year the high schools of this area turn out approximately 
1,000 graduates. In some years the figure reaches 1,500. Of this 
count, each year a certain amount go to college. It is reasonably 
certain that it is a small amount. But even taking a figure of 25 
percent, this means that 750 Altoona high school graduates are added 
to the labor surplus market in this area each year. And the sad plight 
of these high school graduates is that if they are to have any kind of 
a future, if they are to find any kind of employment, they must. sepa- 
rate themselves from their families and migrate to another city or 
State to develop their future or develop into other channels, some- 
times with unsatisfactory results. Because if they have to leave 
Altoona to find other employment, in most cases they must take 
themselves away from parental control when they most need it. If 
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not parental control, at least parental advice and guidance during 
a period when it is most needed. They must do this because Altoona’s 
only industry cannot offer thern a future or a job. Of course, if 
enough of the older railroad workers just retire or die during the 
year, they could take their jobs, but the statistics show that they 
do not retire or die in the amount of 750 workers. 

The way most railroad workers leave their jobs is when the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad decides not to work its shops to whatever degree 
that suits the best interests of the Pennsylvania Railroad. As long 
as we are talking about statistics, there are other figures that supply 
a very interesting support to the contention made in this statement. 
Everyone knows that a short time ago the country went through what 
was called a “recession.” Of course, the people of Altoona were 
pretty familiar with this “recession” business because they had been 
experiencing that sort of thing for some years, more years than they 
cared to think about. 

And, as pointed out in 1955, a committee of the 84th Congress 
made an investigation similar to this and found Altoona a critical 
area, so that “recession” to Altoona people only meant one thing, 
the same that it means to all people, “still no work.” Then lo and 
behold, the statistics presently began to show figures to indicate that 
the recession was receding and the bad percentage figures of unem- 
ployment and the available labor forces were dropping down on an 
overall figure, but in certain areas, and saphionlagle Itoona, there 
was no change. The actual national figures had dropped to around 
6 percent, that 6 percent unemployed of the available labor force, 
while the Altoona figures in 1958 stayed up to around 16.6 percent. 
What had happened was that industry as a whole began to reemploy 
workers, but in Altoona the one whole industry had not yet made 
that decision, so that Altoona’s unemployment percentage remained 
at a 16.6-percent level. Some time later the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., which, we agree, was its right, decided to activate some of its 
carbuilding utilities in Altoona, and, consequently, the figures for 
Altoona began to drop but not the same degree that prevailed over 
the rest of the country. Even at this time, in what we say is “boom- 
ing” production, the present percentage of Altoona’s employed stands 
at 8.6 percent, which is still higher than the rest of the country. 

And, of course, I am not including those that are out of work as 
a result of the steel dispute. I figure that is only temporary. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Sinaetie I have heard rumors, I do not know 
whether they are correct or not, that there is to be an additional lay- 
off in the future in the shops. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Granata. Yes; Iam very familiar about that. 

As we understand it, we know the local management of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is waiting for the official word now, next week, 
November 2, and we will lose about 3,900 jobs here on a temporary 
basis because of lack of material. 


Senator Crark. That would run the unemployment figure up again 
well above 10 percent, would it not? 

Mr. Granata. Yes; it would. Again, the main point being made 
in this statement shows, according to those figures, that the availa- 
bility of work for the residents of Altoona is under the complete 
control of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Unfortunately, the situation 
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cannot be remedied locally. I agree that various civic groups, local 
government agencies, some smaller companies, and various others 
are vitally interested in the welfare of the community and have tried 
to alleviate this situation by instituting the “Jobs for Joes” cam- 
paign, which is very commendable, and it certainly shows that the 
spirit of the people of Altoona is one to help themselves. 

Senator Ciark. It has brought some results, has it not? 

Mr. Granata. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiarK. But not enough? 

Mr. Granata. But not enough; and the results—I do not want to 
seem critical—but what has happened is that most of the industries 
that have come into town have hired, predominantly, the female 
workers, 

Senator Ciark. I thought it was 60 percent male; is that wrong? 

Mr. Granata. That is not my information. What happens is that 
the wife of the unemployed railroad worker can get a job, and that 
is all right, too; there is nothing wrong with that. But what we see 
in there is that so long as the wife is working, the husband stays out 
of work, and the Pennsylvania Railroad keeps that little old string 
on him for whenever they happen to need extra labor ; so as long as the 
wife is working on these Jobs for Joes programs, the unemployed 
railroad worker sits around the house waiting for a call from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It is another unfortunate fact, and this is admitted in the discussions 
that we had with the Jobs for Joes committee, that many of these 
industries coming into town will not employ the furloughed railroad 
worker because most of them know that as soon as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad calls them back that they will quit their job and go back to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Granata, is it not also due to the fact that more 
or less on a national basis it is becoming harder and harder for older 
men to get new employment, and are not a good many of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad people in the older category ? 

Mr. Granata. Well, yes. But, by the same token, the older peceple 
certainly have seniority. 

Senator Crark. Not with the new plants. 

Mr. Granata. Not with a new plant, yes. 

What happens is when we have had in the past few years experience 
with people, with the Pennsylvania people, maybe with 18, 20 years 
seniority, they are still not able to hold a job. 

Well, anybody with that kind of seniority is probably up there, 
40, 45, something like that, and shoe factories or what have you, do 
not readily hire those kind of people. 

I have deviated from the statement. I hope you won’t mind if I 
take a minute to check back to see where I am. 

Senator CrarK. Take your time. 

Senator Scorr. It is very interesting, and we are glad to hear it. 
We have a number of witnesses, but we don’t want you to miss any- 
thing that is important. 

Mr. Granata. Thank you very much. 

At one time, according to information—and I have no way of prov- 
ing this—but the Pennsylvania Railroad had a way of discouraging 
the entry of new industry in the area. 
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It was interesting to discover why at that time the Pennsylvania 
Railroad took that position because they wanted their large labor pool 
for their own use, and they were able to successfully discourage new 
industries from coming into the area because they controlled most of 
the available water around the city. 

Again, we do not want to say that the Senate of the United States 
or the Congress of the United States should legislate to the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad to turn their water over to other companies, but cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, it is a natural resource and vital to the life of 
the community, and I do not think it is the sole right of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to turn it off and on at will. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Granata, is it not true, if that has been the 
policy of the railroad, that it has not been too successful because 11 
new industries have been brought in here in the last 14 a very 
substantial with employment, as shown by the testimony of Mr. Hite, 
the district labor market analyst for the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service? 

Mr. Granata. Yes. But there is one very interesting thing about 
that, and this is again my own opinion, that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, by the use of its water has been pretty well able to say what kind 
of an industry would come into the area, and it is my contention that 
any kind of an industry that would prove a competive labor market 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is not here, and it is a matter of 
record that several large industries have tried to come into the area— 
I believe that Ford wanted to establish a factory here, or Chevrolet— 
and something happened. 

We do not know the entire details of what happened, but they wound 
up in a place in Ohio, near Cleveland. They did not stay in Altoona. 
They did not get into Altoona. 

So it is my contention, and it is purely my own personal contention, 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad has exercised complete control over 
what kind of an industry they are going to allow into the Altoona area. 

As I indicated in the statement, that picture has changed, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has given its limited blessing to certain 
industries coming into town. 

This, I believe, is where Congress, with its legislative powers can 
help the situation, and again I do not mean that Congress could 
legislate the Pennsylvania Railroad into giving away its water. My 
opinion is that they should be required to do that by other measures, 
but I do mean the establishment of some sort of a sizable defense 
industry in the area that could utilize the skills or easily convert the 
skills of the unemployed railroad workers into useful defense pro- 
duction. What is more important, is that it would provide some sort 
of reasonable assurance to the high-school-graduating Altoona citizen 
that he could fine employment and build a future without leaving the 
community. This would also have another effect. It would mean 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad would then have to reevaluate 
its car-building program and put it on a regular stabilized normal 
production schedule schedule, maintaining a stabilized work force. 
Now, that does not mean that we are legislating for a guaranteed 
annual wage, but we would like to provide job opportunities for 
Altoona citizens, so that many Altoona citizens who are reaching 
maturity will have some assurance of a financially secure future. If 
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there were some competition for available labor, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad would have to stabilize its force and refrain from subjectin 
the citizens of Altoona to fluctuating periods of peak production a 
deep depression. 

Now, if we are to believe the newspapers, it seems that certainly 
there is some need for increasing our defense production, while some 
newspapers describe the Honorable Senator Stewart Symington as an 
alarmist, they have to agree that his contention that we have cut back 
the Army to 14 divisions with only few of them ready for combat. 
If, as Senator Symington contends, that a million dollars a week is 
being wasted via duplication and overlapping in our defense effort, 
certainly that is where you can use your legislative powers to prevent 
this overlapping and put the defense program on a solid, practical 
basis and distribute the work to places that are regarded as distressed 
areas because of excessive unemployment. This is where Congress 
can both aid the distressed areas and at the same time, put our country 
in a formidable position to defend itself against any kind of an attack. 
If we are to believe the stories that appear in the public print, there 
is a cold war, the temperature of which Boseues once in a while, but it 
continues nevertheless, so why should not Congress with its powers 
unite our resources, both natural and skilled, and get the most out of 
our defense dollar and if necessary add more dollars so that we can 
be put in a position where we can properly defend ourselves. 


STATEMENT NOT AN INDICTMENT 


This statement as submitted is not meant as an indictment against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. but many of the unemployment prob- 


lems as the result of the maneuverings and manipulations of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s financial requirements. If the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. must operate in that fashion, then God grant that they 
be allowed to maintain the right to do with as they scans what they 
want with their own property. However, if it is at all possible, 
measures should be taken so that the Pennsylvania Railroad’s God- 
given right does not inflict injury and hardship on an entire community 
such as Altoona, as has happened in the past 8 or 9 years. 

That is about all I have to say, and I am sure something can be done. 

We could get new industry in this area to utilize the skills that are 
going to waste, keep the community of Altoona united, to provide 
some sort of a future for the high school graduates so that families 
would not have to be torn apart, so it would not have to send our young 
people out of town to earn a living, and that is the main point in 
my submission here. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Granata, I thank you very much. I have only 
one point. The point you make about dispersion of skills strikes me as 
a very important point. We run into the same thing in Government 
installations.. 

For instance, at the shipyards and armories and other military 
installations, there are sudden layoffs, and then sudden reinstatements. 
The skilled personnel tend to go away and look for jobs in other 
communities and other States. 

Then when you want them they are not there, and that is especially 
disconcerting with reference to the defense program, because only 
a limited number of people really know how to build railroads and 
build ships. 
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It seems to me that in our economy both management and labor 
could cooperate, and the Government, to consider more seriously than 
they have done now, this matter of maintaining skills in a community 
and in an area, and I am very glad you brought that point out. 

That is all. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Granata. 

Mr. Granata. I want to thank you for letting me come here and 
make this statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. The next witness will be the Honorable James 
E. Van Zandt, Member of the Congress from the 20th District. 

Congressman, we are very happy to have you here. 

Senator Scorr. May I add, before you make your statement, Con- 
gressman Van Zandt, all of your colleagues in Washington are much 
aware of the many things which you have accomplished for your con- 
gressional district; and I saw this morning the veterans’ hospital 
and the new Reserve training program dedicated only yesterday; I 
have seen these new industries, and I know over the years that you and 
I served approximately the same time in Congress, and we have served 
in the Navy together, and even met in Japan together on one occasion, 
that your unflagging and zealous interest in your district has meant 
much in maintaining the economy and securing the employment that 
you have secured, and that service is recognized in Washington as, I 
am sure, it is here in your own congressional district. 

Everybody knows when it comes to doing something for your dis- 
trict, you are as hot as a Spanish pistol. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 20TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Van Zanpt. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I first want to express my appreciation for having 
been invited to appear before the committee and, at the same time, 
welcome you to my 20th Congressional District of Pennsylvania, and 
to my hometown of Altoona. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, over a period of years it has been my privilege 
to appear before numerous congressional committees in support of area 
recognized as pioneers in this particular field. 

My congressional district comprises the counties of Blair, Centre, 
and Clearfield, and has been plagued with chronic unemployment 
for years due to depressed conditions in the coal and railroad in- 
dustries. At times as much as 18 percent of our total labor force 
has been unemployed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having closely observed for many years the 
ravages of unemployment, I can assure you that, like a deadly plague, 
this chronic and persistent unemployment has death-dealing effects 
since it destroys the faith and spirit of good American citizens, and 
in so doing it is no respecter of age. 

Not only is youth being robbed of its rightful heritage to live in a 
nation traditionally known as the land of opportunity, but older citi- 
zens after years of toil and service find themselves in the army of the 
unemployed. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the residents of the 20th Congressional 
District know the meaning of ghost town and the misery that follows 
in the wake of unemployment, as we have watched good American 
families being forced to exist on public assistance surplus commodities. 

Speaking of surplus commodities, as of October 1, in my three- 
county area, there are 36,758 persons eligible for surplus food, or 12.6 
percent of the overall population. 

I refer you, Mr. Chairman, to the chart here on surplus commodities, 
and down in the lower right hand corner you will find in September 
of 1959, there you will see that in Blair County there are 11,180 
eligible or 8 percent of the population, based on the 1950 census. 

In Centre County there are 8,280 people who are eligible or 12.6 
percent of the population ; in Clearfield County, 17,298 or 20.1 percent 
of the population. 

Now lumping the three counties together, it represents 36,758 people 
who are eligible for surplus commodities, or 12.6 percent of the over- 
all population of the three-county area. 

Senator Crark. Congressman, why don’t you put in the record 
the qualifications for eligibility ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The qualifications for eligibility are established 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and, un- 
fortunately, I do not have those qualifications here. 

However, under Governor Leader, Members of the Congress from 
Pennsylvania were invited to sit in with their representative, and we 
did have some say as to the regulations which are now in effect. How- 
ever, it is his responsibility as Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. But, generally speaking, in order to qualify 
for surplus foods you have to be in the extremely low income category. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is correct. Your eligibility is based on the 
level of your income. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in fact, in Clearfield County nearly 20.1 
percent of the population are recipients of surplus commodities, and 
dependent upon them for the necessities of life. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time in the two labor forces in my 
district—and I refer you here to chart No. 2 

Senator CLark. Excuse me just a minute, Congressman. Do those 
figures for September include unemployed steelworkers by reason of 
the strike ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They do not. We are beginning to feel the impact 
of the steel strike, but these figures do not include those. 

Senator Ciark. It probably would be higher today ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, I think it would. As of October 1, 1959, 
in the Altoona area, out of a labor force of 53,700, there were 4,600 
unemployed, or an average of 8.6 percent of the labor force. 

While in Du Bois-Clearfield, in the Du Bois-Clearfield area, out of 
a labor force of 35,400 there were 5,300 unemployed, or an average of 
15 percent of the labor force. 

Therefore, the unemployment situation in my congressional district 
is simply this: Out of a labor force of nearly 90,000, there are 10,000 
unemployed or about 9 percent of the overall labor force. 

Mr. Chairman, if you study this chart, and go back to 1956, you 
will find there that our unemployment is definitely chronic, so we are 
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one of the pockets of the chronic unemployment in the United States. 

As I have said before, unemployment—— 

Senator Ciark. It might be well, if you don’t mind, Congressman, 
if we note here at this point a couple of additional things so they 
will be in the testimony. 

The last figures, I think, were that Pennsylvania State unemploy- 
ment was 7.7 percent, and that national unemployment was 5.6 
percent. 

Those figures are interesting in connection with Altoona unemploy- 
ment, and I wonder if you would agree with the preceding witness 
that there appears to be a pretty good likelihood that the Altoona 
enone rate will go up in the next few weeks as a result of 
layoffs on the railroad ? 

Mr. Van Zanovr. That is correct. We understand there is a short- 
age of steel, and as of the 1st of November it is possible that the 
Samuel T. Rea Shops may close down. That is not official. It is 
just hearsay, and I base my statements on—— 

Senator CLarx. What are those shops? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Samuel T. Rea. 

Senator Ciark. The Pennsylvania Railroad shops, named after a 
former president. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. They were out here at Hollidaysburg. Were you 
by this morning on your way in? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AS HIGH AS 18 PERCENT 


Mr. Van Zanpr. As I said before, unemployment in my congres- 
sional district has been as high as 18 percent of the labor force. 

One thing I want to emphasize is that unemployment conditions 
are not temporary or seasonal nor can we see any improvement in 
the railroad and coal industries. As a matter of fact, employment in 
these industries is still in a downward trend, and nobody dares to 
predict when employment will level off. 

For example, in my hometown of Altoona, as you probably know 
it was a railroad town because it is the site of the largest railroad 
shop in the world operated by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and 
early in 1951 these shops employed 14,361, while as of August 1958, 
the employment dropped to 2,500. 

Chart No. 3, Mr. Chairman, will take you back there to 1951. In 
February of that year, as I have mentioned, we reached our peak 
employment. Now we are talking about the railroad shops. 

We have another railroad activity here that is not included in 
these figures, and that is the operating side of the railroads. These 
figures apply to the shops only. 

Senator Ciarx. The operating side, however, is much smaller, is 
it not? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. I would say it runs around 3,500. As I 
mentioned, this 14,361 was the peak employment in February 1951, 
and in August of last year we dropped down to 2,500. As a matter 
of fact, it was a little lower than those figures. It went down 
to 2,050. 

Now according to information at hand, the employment is expected 
to level off at 7,000, and it was on October 1 of 1959. This means that 
in the city of Altoona alone there has been a loss of over 7,000 jobs. 
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Mr. Chairman, this situation in Altoona is duplicated in the city of 
Dubois where hundreds have been furloughed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

Instead of having around 1,200 employees, as of October 1, 1959, 
161 were employed, with the expectation that employment in Du Bois 
will level off at 600, which means that 50 percent of the B. & O. labor 
force will be jobless. 

Now to bring up to date, as of the 19th of this month, the employ- 
ment in Du Bois has jumped to 312, and it is my understanding that 
they will probably go back to that figure or level off at about 600. 

I have been pinpointing, Mr. Chairman, unemployment in the rail- 
road industry in an effort to show that the permanent loss of jobs exist. 
Similar facts reveal that the same conditions exists in the coal, brick, 
and related industries in my congressional district. 

Mr. Chairman, one often hears the question: Why is it that these 
areas of chronic unemployment cannot help themselves? 

The answer is that while some 1,800 communities throughout the 
country have active area redevelopment corporations, I can only speak 
for my own congressional district where such groups have been active 
for years and have enjoyed a measure of success. 

For example, since 1946 here in my hometown of Altoona, as a 
result of an active industrial redevelopment group that raised nearly 
a million or more dollars, mostly through voluntary payroll deduc- 
tions, 11 new industries have been brought into the Altoona area solely 
through community, State, and Federal effort. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


These new industries have provided 3,600 new jobs and a $12 million 
increased annual payroll; 70 percent of the new jobs are for men, and 
these mighty successful efforts stem from what is commonly known as, 

| 


nationally known, by the way, as the Altoona plan. 

Mr. Chairman, in attaining this remarkable record, the Altoona 
group, like other groups in my congressional district, has borrowed 
from the banks to the legal limit. In addition, the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Authority, as well as the Small Business Admin- 
istration, have assisted these communities and groups to their legal 

imit. 

Therefore, in my congressional district there are these area redevel- 
opment groups which are in need of further financial assistance such 
as is provided for in the area redevelopment legislation now before 
Congress. 

_I think I can speak for all area redevelopment groups in my congres- 
sional district when I say that they do not want any Federal handout. 

What 4 need primarily is additional borrowing power which, 
coupled with other forms of Federal assistance as contained in the 
tec bills, will enable them to assist in wiping out these pockets of 
unemployment and their human wastage. 

Now in achieving this objective, we will not only rehabilitate our 
economy through diversification of industry, but we will, in effect, be 
barring a repetition of this chronic unemployment that we have been 
faced with for years. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to repeat a question constantly asked 
by many of my constituents: Why is it that Congress sends billions 
of dollars to the so-called underprivileged nations, yet ignores the 

47557—60—pt. 2——25 
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plight of good American citizens who, through no fault of their own, 
are unemployed ? 

The answer to this question is that Congress too long has ignored 
the pockets of unemployment that have brought suffering and despair 
despite national prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold no brief for those who quibble and employ 
delaying tactics over the cost of area redevelopment legislation. 
Since we have billions to pour into foreign aid, we certainly have a 
moral obligation to care for the needs of America’s unemployed. 

The fact that area redevelopent legislation is fully justified makes 
it pertinent to ask: Why solicit a repetition of last year’s veto by 
having the pending Douglas-Flood bill given similar treatment 
since it resembles to a marked degree the Douglas-Spence bill of the 
85th Congress ? 

Frankly, it will not be difficult for me to support the Douglas- 
Flood bill, but I must confess the possibility of another veto is a cause 
for greater concern. 

While there is no one in the Senate or the House who would stoop to 
playing politics with the misery of unemployment, we cannot ignore 
the fact that unless a bill is enacted the suffering of the people in the 
depressed areas is not going to be alleviated. 

r. Chairman, among the sponsors of the depressed area legisla- 
tion there exists two conflicting points of view. To begin with, in 
principle, the administration has endorsed the aid to depressed areas. 
In addition, the two great major political parties also endorsed the 
principle in their 1956 platforms. Therefore, the question that Con- 
— must resolve is the extent of aid to the depressed areas of the 

ation. 

In an effort to reach this common objective, it is imperative that 
reasonable people should be willing to compromise. In this connec- 
tion, it is my belief that the President will find it possible to accept a 
reasonable compromise between the administration bill and the 
Douglas-Flood version of the legislation. 

In my plea for a reasonable compromise, it must be thoroughly 
understood that I am not presuming to speak for the administration 
= have I had any consultations with administration leaders on the 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, let me be practical and face the facts concerning 
depressed area legislation. 

In the event of a Presidential veto of the Douglas-Flood bill, I 
have been unable to find anyone willing to flatly predict that the veto 
will be overridden by the House of Representatives. 

The fear of being unable to override a veto is based on the fact 
that it requires two-thirds of the votes cast to accomplish that pur- 

ose. 
r Therefore, looking the facts rights in the face, when you review 
the position of those Members of the House today in relation to their 
last year’s vote on the Douglas-Spence bill, one finds that the margin 
of victory would be insufficient to override a possible Presidential 
veto of the Douglas-Flood bill. 

Senator Scorr. May I ask, Congressman—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 
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Senator Scorr (continuing). If you have had an opportunity to 
make a general survey of known attitudes of Members of Congress 
to support that position ? ; 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the House of Representatives, Senator we 
have a bipartisan group, chaired by the Honorable Dan Flood, of 
Pennsylvania, and myself. 

We meet one morning a week at a breakfast, and in our effort to 
remove the barriers that stand in the path of this type of legislation, 
we decided to take a poll of the House, and we have established, and 
I have a copy of it here, the position of every Member of Congress, 
and the number in favor of the bill is not sufficient to override a veto, 
and this is 

Senator Criark. Is the number sufficient to pass a bill? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, it is. 

Senator CuarK. I would like to say for the record that I am in 
accord with what you said. I think it is important that we get an 
area redevelopment bill, and I regret very much, in a perfectly non- 
partisan way, that President Eisenhower does not see it the same 
way that you and I and Senator Scott do. That is too bad, but that 
is the fact of life. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think the Senator expressed himself, as I did, 
as being somewhat disappointed in the veto of the President. 

I think he was wrongly advised about it. 

Senator Scorr. I disagreed with it, and I said so, and I will say 
so again. 

I think if we can get a compromise—I introduced a bill which is 
pending for $200 million, and there is a bill pending in the amount 
of $350 million. The bill which passed the House was $180 million. 

Senator CrarK. If you gentlemen were disappointed, you can un- 
derstand why I was distressed. 

I do know that the President values your advice very highly, and 
I know you will use your very best efforts to get him in a position 
where he would see that the bill he advocated would not be enough 
to do much good, and then some of us are going to have to come down 
a little bit in our position in order to get a bill that will represent an 
acceptable compromise, at least in getting something started. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I think, Senator, last year both Senator Scott and 
myself were not the last ones to see the President. The last one to 
see the President was apparently the one to influence the President. 

Senator Crark. I suggest that you get in there after Charlie 
Halleck. 

Senator Scorr. I might add that our problems are manifold. 
They are not down to one man’s opinion, whether it be from Indiana 
or anywhere else. We have to deal with the economists also who 
advise the President, and with the President’s concern for the man- 
agement of the economic situation. 

But I do hope that, in order that enough of us of both parties can 
be convinced of the desirability of a bill, that the final figure reached 
will be such as to permit a very large delegation of both parties to 
call on the President, and redouble the efforts which were not suc- 
cessful last time. 

Senator CrarK. Of course, the big problem is when do you compro- 
mise, after you pass a bill and find you cannot override a veto or 
before? I would not want to be committed on that now. 
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Senator Scorr. I would favor a compromise before, so that we 
have a record. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, unless you object, I would like 
to make this part of the record, a letter signed by Congressman Flood 
and myself which reveals the bipartisan effort that exists in the House 
of Representatives in support of this legislation. 

Senator Ciark. We will be happy to have it in the record. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, to improve the chances of enacting 
depressed area legislation, I introduced H.R. 4878, a bill which repre- 
sents a compromise between the administration’s approach and the 
Douglas-Flood proposal. 

With a few exceptions, my compromise bill, H.R. 4878, offers the 
same types of aid contained in the Douglas-Spence bill vetoed last 
year. 

For example, instead of making every depressed area eligible for 
the same types of assistance, my bill provides different degrees of 
Federal assistance, based upon the level of chronic nenateiint 
and the need in such areas. 


EXPLANATION OF CHARTS 


I would like to show you a chart here, because I think it pinpoints 
the problem that we are confronted with, as a Nation. 

You will notice that in September 1959, the top row of figures, the 
unemployment nationally was 3,230,000, and it represented 4.6 per- 
cent of the Nation’s labor force. 

Now, located in the 1959 labor surplus areas are 958,398 of that 
number. 

You come over here further to the right 

Senator CiarKk. Wait a minute, Congressman; do we agree with 
the definition of a labor surplus area of 6 percent and up? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right, yes. 

Coming over here to the right, the number of labor areas classified 
as labor surplus, 35 of them, and you will notice nearly 600,000 of 
the Nation’s unemployed are located in those areas. 

Senator Ciark. Those are only major ones, though? 

Mr. Van Zanovt. That is right. 

Senator Crark. And in some areas of Pennsylvania it is worse 
in some of the smaller areas. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 

I think you can take the 159, which include the 35, and say there 
you have the pockets of unemployment in the United States, and 12 
of those are located here in our own State of Pennsylvania. 

As you know, they are located in the belt that runs from north- 
eastern Pennsylvania to southwestern Pennsylvania where we have 
bituminous to the east of us, or anthracite to the east, and bituminous 
in this area and to the west, and in my efforts to legislate, I would 
like to see a law that would provide relief for these 159 areas. 

The other areas of the country just have temporary unemployment. 
This is chronic unemployment that we are talking about. 

Now, briefly, by bill provides for the following program : 

Technical assistance, and I will just Seneialile go over these pro- 
visions and make the statement a part of the record, community loans, 
public facilities, and then we get some assistance in rehabilitating the 
unemployed workers, and so forth. 
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PROVISIONS OF BILL 


Now, under by bill, H.R. 4878, a smaller fund would be allocated and 
earmarked to aid depressed areas. 

In addition, the most depressed communities which do not have 
the sufficient resources to borrow funds would be eligible to receive 
grants up toa maximum of $25 million. 

At this point, let me stress that this is not an annual appropriation 
but is intended to be a $25 million revolving fund from which these 
communities would be able to borrow. 

Now, the adminstrator of the program would be expected to limit 
the grants only to communities with the greatest need for aid, and 
which do not have sufficient resources to repay the loans in the foresee- 
able future. 

Senator CLiark. Congressman, let me ask you, let me interrupt to 
ask you, whether that would be $25 million for the entire country? 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. $25 million for the entire country. 

Senator Cirark. Of which Pennsylvania would get, perhaps, 10 or 
12 percent ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It would have to be allocated by the administrator, 

es. 
Senator Criark. So that the top amount you could expect for this 
State would be around $3 million? 

Mr. Van Zanovr. Not exactly, no. If the administrator deemed 
that the Pennsylvania situation is more acute than the others, then 
we would get a greater share of the money. 

Senator Scorr. That is not—excuse me, 

Mr. Van Zanpr, Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Let me ask you, do you feel since this is going to be a 
revolving fund, that we are going to be caught in the general limita- 
tion as a matter of policy ? 

Senator CuarK. I am concerned about that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The bill itself does not contain a limitation, 
Senator, whereas I am familiar with the limitation you mention there. 
Then we provide for vocational training, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, in brief, these are the provisions of my compromise 
bill, H.R. 4878. 

These are modest but, at the same time, will provide a sound pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to depressed areas. 

All of us are deeply concerned by the latest reports about the rise 
of unemployment. 

Now, experience has shown that the people in depressed areas are 
the ones that are mostly hit by any rise in unemployment and are the 
last to recover from the onslaught of recession. 

Therefore, it is urged that we enact the program contained in my 
compromise bill, H.R. 4878, as a realistic means of providing an 
effective program to aid the chronically depressed areas of the Nation. 

Since the cost of depressed area legislation has proved a stumbling 
block in the past and impeded our efforts, let me point out that the cost 
of the Douglas-Flood bill is $389.5 million as compared to the cost of 
the administration bill, which is $53 million. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that you are familiar with the fact that the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency cut down the cost of the 
Senate-approved bill by about $100 million. They withdrew, I think, 
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the provision that provided grants, and also established a ceiling on 
the amount of money to be used for rehabilitation. 

Senator Crark. Of course, the problem, as a practical matter, as 
you probably know even better than I do, is that there are only 122 
congressional districts in this country, which would be eligible for this 
sort of relief and, frankly, we had hoped to get some votes, from the 
very poor rural areas of the country, by putting in a provision which 
would help them. 

I would like to be a realist, too, and if you can get the votes with- 
out the rural section in there, God bless you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We tried to arouse some enthusiasm among that 
segment of the House membership, but I must confess we have not 
been able to do it. 

We singled out some of their most prominent Members and asked 
them to go to work, but they have not been able to build up any enthu- 
siasm for us. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, and I think that you attended a meeting 
we had in the House not so many weeks ago, that is, on the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs when we were discussing the idea of let us 
get a bill though the House of Representatives and, send it to the 
conference, and let the conferees rewrite the legislation, with the aid 
and advice of a spokesman from the White House, but we were unable 
to do that, unfortunately. 

Senator Scorr. May I say, in picking up what you said about aid 
overseas, that there are revolving funds, there are development funds 
to help overseas. There are funds made available to various countries, 
and I have generally supported the program. 

But it is tragic that at home we cannot have the same kind of an 
approach and, moreover, when you come to a question of another 
legislation where there are more congressional districts involved than 
in our problem, such as the farm subsidy, high parity bill, it is costing 
us over $3 million a day to store feed we cannot eat, sell, or give away, 
and if we had approximately 1 week’s rental from those storage ware- 
houses we could meet the needs of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right, 

Senator Crarx. I agree with you, gentlemen. Perhaps you ought 
to have a Van Zandt-Scott-Clark bill. 

Senator Scorr. That is not a bad idea. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Mr. Chairman, anything that can bring relief I 
will sponsor, and I will pledge my efforts to it, too. 

I might say what the Senator has commented on is really startling. 
The cost of the surplus commodities approximate about $9.6 billion, 
and for the fiscal year 1960, the rent, the transportation costs and the 
rate of interest are going to cost the American taxpayer $631 million. 

Senator Scorr. There is just no excuse for it. 

Senator Crark. I agree with you that there is just no excuse for it. 

Mr Van Zanpt. There is not. 

Senator Scorr. As we throw away food all over the country, we are 
made to pay the penalty by throwing away jobs in other areas. 

Mr. Van Zanot. That is right. 

I mentioned to the Senator earlier today, Senator Scott, that when 
a disaster hits a section of our country that section of the country is 
granted assistance by our Government immediately. 
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If there is a flood in a section of our country they are granted assist- 
ance. But here we have a disaster, we have good Americans, unem- 
ployed and yet we cannot get the Congress of the United States to 
grant them relief. 

Senator Crark. We have had it for almost 10 years. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 

As a matter of fact, a good many of these people are getting so old 
now they cannot get to work because they have been on relief, and I 
use the word “relief” not as anything they should be given somethin 
but we are talking about a program that will reactivate jobs throu 1 
industry, and so forth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with the cost of my bill, it will 
approximate $158 million, which is just about midway between the 
cost of the Douglas-Flood bill and the administration bill. 

In connection with the depressed area legislation, let me state that I 
have no pride of authorship. 

My sole desire is to aid the people in the depressed areas and to 
attain such a laudable objective the spirit of compromise should be 
dominant in our minds. 

As one who represents two chronically depressed areas in Pennsyl- 
vania,with unemployment at times as high as 18 percent of our labor 
force, and which has plagued us for years, my goal is that Congress 
enact without delay an effective bill in a form acceptable to the Presi- 
dent, thereby eliminating the prospects of another Presidential veto. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents of the 159 depressed areas of the Nation 
are entitled to this type of legislation, and it is my sincere hope that 
Congress will compromise any differences and enact a depressed area 
bill without further delay. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I have one more chart on the easel here that I would like to explain, 
and I think myself that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania can be 
very helpful to us if they will cooperate with us. 

Here we have a map of Pennsylvania which shows the labor surplus 
areas, and then we have drawn through this map the route of the so- 
called Keystone Shortway from the New Jersey-Pennsylvania border 
to the Ohio-Pennsylvania border in the west. 

It is very interesting when you look at the unemployed in these 
areas—here is a chart that will give you some idea of the unemployment 
in the areas—you will notice Altoona, Wilkes-Barre, Pottsville, New 
Castle, Clearfield-Du Bois, Butler, Berwick-Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, 
Sunbury-Shamokin, Oil City-Franklin, Williamsport, Sharon-Farrell, 
and Allentown-Bethlehem, and the unemployment runs there from 
3,300 up to nearly 21,000. 

I am concerned primarly about the central Pennsylvania area, and 
70 miles of this shortway will traverse the counties of Centre and 
Clearfield, and you will note there we have a lot of chronic 
unemployment. 


’ 


gn 


KEYSTONE SHORTWAY 


Let me just read for the record thisstatement: The Keystone Short- 
way will cover a distance of approximately 70 miles in Clearfield 
and Centre Counties, costing an estimated $70 million. 

Eighty percent of the cost or $56 millon will be spent for labor 
and material. 
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According to the Bureau of Public Roads, $1 million spent 
on highway construction requires 15,375 8-hour man-days, which 
means that the $56 millon for labor and materials for the Clearfield- 
Centre strip will require 860,000 man-days. 

From the standpoint of materials to be used on a national average, 
each $1 million of highway construction requires 57,000 tons of sand 
ae gener 23,000 barrels of cement, and approximately 717 tons of 
steel. 

This means that the 70-mile strip of the Keystone Shortway in 
Clearfield and Centre Counties would use in its construction 3,192,000 
tons of sand and gravel, 1,288,000 barrels of cement, 40,152 tons of 
steel. 

The Bureau of Public Roads estimates that the steel tonnage 
may be considerably more or could be less as it is based on a rough 
estimate of the national average, and subject to fluctuation. 

In order to tie this Keystone Shortway into the area redevelopment 
program we are waiting for the House Rules Committee to bring our 
bill to the floor of the House, and then we will offer an amendment 
whereby we think we can make it somewhat mandatory that some of 
this money being allocated by the Federal Government to the State of 
Pennsylvania will be used on the Keystone Shortway, and therefore 
assist to some extent in the alleviation of unemployment. 

I might say that the amendment will apply across the board and not 
just for one portion of the Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that these hearings will produce the results 
you have in mind. : 


ACTION IS NEEDED 


I think the average American who knows this problem is just 
about sick and tired about all of the testimony that has been taken, 
and yet there is no effort on the part of Congress. 

I have brought with me here this morning testimony taken by 
previous committees. There is just about 2 feet of it. In other 
words, here are about 10,000 pages of testimony that has been taken 
on the unemployment problem in the United States. 

Senator Scorr. Two feet of testimony and about 1 inch of results. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. That is about it. 

We had the Neely committee in Altoona. We had the staff mem- 
bers of the Douglas committee in Altoona. We had representatives 
of the Commonwealth come in here and hold forums to bring to the 
surface, designed to bring to the surface, the unemployment problem 
and, frankly, we are getting tired over the delay, and we think that 
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action should be taken by the Congress, and I hope when Congress 
reconvenes on the 6th of January that we will be able to get action 
on the area redevelopment legislation. 

Senator CuarK. I hope we will, too, and I agree with everything 
you say, and I certainly do not want to have this hearing become, 
to the slightest extent, partisan, but I think it is only fair to point 
out that we would have had area redevelopment legislation a good 
re while ago if it had not been for the President of the United 

tates. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, of course, we have expressed ourselves over 
the veto, Senator Scott and myself. 

Senator CiarK. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanor. But I think you must pinpoint the barrier that 
exists in the House at the present time, in the House of Represent- 
atives, and that is the House Rules Committee. 

Senator Ciark. You are right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Don’t forget there are eight Democrats on that 
committee and four Republicans, and yet we cannot get a rule on 
that bill. 

Senator Crark. You are right. But the House Rules Committee 
did not prevent the bill from going through for the President to veto. 

T guess we have made enough of a record. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 

Senator Scorr. I would agree with you and just make a statement 
of the fact that Judge Howard Smith of the House Rules Committee 
over there goes and takes care of the haying on his farm at all 
seasons of the year, and I did not know you had to bother with 
haying at all seasons of the year. But every time this bill comes up 
he goes over and takes a look at his barn. 

Senator Cuark. I will refrain from making any comments on that. 

Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Will you put into the record the number of tables, 
the number of employees, going back about 10 or 11 years on the 
unemployment situation in Altoona? Your chart only was partial, 
and I also have a Thermofax which you gave me that shows unem- 
ployment from January 1949 through September 1959. Will you put 
that in the record ? 

Senator CLrarg. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

(The charts previously referred to follow :) 
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Cuart B.—Unemployment and labor force data (Altoona and Clearfield-Du Bois) 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Altoona ! Clearfield-DuBois 2 


Ratio 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment to 
labor 


Ratio 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment to 
labor 


Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 


Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 


Labor 
force 


Labor 
force 


Percent 
15.0 
11.5 
14.8 
13.8 
13.4 
14.2 
12.1 


September 1959... 
June 1959 

March 1959 
December 1958_. 
October 1958__-- 
June 1958 

January 1958 

July 1957 

January 1957 

July 1956. 


57, 900 
53, 600 
53, 700 
53, 700 
54, 000 
53, 700 
53, 800 
55, 100 
52, 700 
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1 Area consists of Blair County. 
2 Area consists of Clearfield County and parts of Centre and Jefferson counties. 
§ Data not available. 


Source: Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security. 


Cuart F.—Altoona works: Number of employees (active) as of 15th of month 








1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


January 
February 
March 


September. --- 
October. .__-- 
November..--. 
December. 


11, 670} 12, 299 
11, 670} 11, 563 
11, 670} 11, 120 
1 1,273) 11,101 
12, 008) 11, 081 
12, 065} | 5, 303 
12, 047| 1 5, 628 
12, 009] ! 7, 444 
11, 982] 1 7, 538 
11, 986) 1 1, 751 
12, 466} 1 2, 825 
12, 490} 1 6, 912 


10, 724 
10, 358 
10, 994 
11, 160 
11, 155 
11, 975 
12, 550 
13, 191 
13, 509 
13, 871 
14, 011 


14, 046) 11, 152 
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1 Coal strike. 
3 Steel strike. 


Cuart G.—Unemployment in major areas of substantial labor surplus in areas 
regularly classified by U.S. Department of Labor, selected months, March 1952 
to September 1958 
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Number 
of labor 
areas 
classi- 
fied as 
major 
labor 
surplus 


Unemploy- 
ment in 
major 
labor 
surplus 
areas 


Unemploy- 
ment in 
labor 
surplus 


National 
unemploy- 


Percent | Number 
of labor | of labor 
surplus 


Month and year 


>> 
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5, 294, 000 
5, 437, 000 
4, 904, 000 
5, 200, 000 
5, 188, 000 
2, 693, 000 
2, 551, 000 
2, 654, 000 
3, 230, 000 
1, 602, 000 
2, 054, 000 


271 
263 
247 
247 
149 
149 
149 
149 
149 
149 
143 
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March 1958 
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Norte.—1. As of Apr. 15, the employment in the 247 labor surplus areas represents 37 percent of the 
Nation’s labor market. 

2. The unemployment in 247 labor surplus areas represents 60 percent of the Nation’s unemployment. 

3. The 86 major labor surplus areas represents 48.5 percent of the national unemployment. 
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Cuart H.—Unemployment in major areas of substantial labor surplus in areas 
regularly classified by U.S. Department of Labor 


Number | Unemploy- 
Percent | Percent | Number | Uuemploy-| of labor ment in 
National | of labor | of labor | of labor ment in areas major 
Month and year unemploy- | force un-| force surplus | labor sur- | classified labor 
ment adjusted | adjusted areas plus areas | as major| surplus 
seasonally labor areas 
surplus 


3, ~ 100 2, 399, 000 
1 1 
1, 937, 100 
2, 207, 400 
(1) 
1, 623, 065 
1 


SAINI 
eoOooom 


a eee 
July 1959 

August 1959 

September 1959 


(1) 
1, 625, 692 1, oa, 960 
1 
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(1) 
958, 389 599, 495 


1 Labor Department compiles statistics for labor surplus areas every 2 months. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1959. 


Dear CoLLEAGuE: Your earnest review of the following information on the 
current need for area redevelopment legislation, we feel, will be enlightening. 

The area redevelopment bill continues to be needed as badly as ever. The 
economic recovery that has been taking place in recent months has bypassed 
the areas this bill would help because they have special problems separate from 
general levels of economic activity. 

The excessive unemployment in the chronically depressed industrial areas 
is sometimes spoken of as “structural” unemployment because it results from 
permanent changes in the pattern or structure of a community’s industry rather 
than from general economic conditions. For example, unemployment resulting 
from closing the railroad shops in a town because of changing from steam to 
diesel locomotives is not helped by a business pickup. It is the same way in 
coal-mining communities where jobs are gone no matter how much business picks 
up. 

The purpose of the area redevelopment bill has always been to meet the special 
problems of the chronically depressed areas rather than unemployment problems 
arising from general depressions. This is emphasized by the fact that both 
major political parties pledged the enactment of such a bill in the campaign of 
1956, which was not a depression year. 

The continuing plight of the depressed areas is shown dramatically by the 
statistics on unemployment. The number of distressed labor markets is increas- 
ing, not decreasing. In May 1959 (the latest month for which figures are 
available), there were over 50 percent more distressed labor market areas than 
in January 1959 and almost three times as many as in August 1957. 

Unemployment continues to be concentrated in these distressed labor markets 
in a very serious manner. In May 1959, the 179 distressed labor markets had 
almost one-third of the Nation’s unemployed, although they contained only 14.5 
percent of the Nation’s working population. 

The persistence of unemployment in these areas is indicated by the following 
table: 


January 1959} May 1959 


Number of distressed labor markets 

Total unemployment in these distressed labor markets 
Nation’s unemployment in these distressed areas 
Nation’s working population in these distressed areas- 
National rate of unemployment 

Rate of unemployment in these distressed areas 
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Without the passage of the pending area development bill, unemployment 
will continue fester in those distressed areas, for they will not share in the 
upturn as their industries have closed or have lost out competitively. 

With the passage of the pending bill, these communities will be given a 
chance, through the development of local-Federal cooperative programs, to 
build new industries and create new jobs for those who have long been out of 
work through no fault of their own. 

In many places it is simply impossible for a family to make a decent living 
on a small farm. There are approximately 1 million farm families with an 
annual income of less than $1,000. This bill would help create off-the-farm 
jobs to supplement the income of these farm families in areas where this type 
of problem is particularly acute. 

These rural provisions of the bill are needed as badly as ever, because the 
small farmer is being squeezed as badly as ever. The parity ratio (the rela- 
tion of the prices the farmer receives to the prices he has to pay) went down 
from 85 in 1958 to 82 in May, 1959, the lowest level since World War II. Farm 
prices and farm income have both continued to decline. The number of farms 
continues to decline at the rate of about 200,000 a year. From 1952 to 1958, 
the farm population fell by 3% million and this decline also continues. 

As these people are forced off the farms, they must have other opportun- 
ities to make a living, and this bill is urgently needed to help provide these 
opportunities. 

The bill would kelp create new jobs in— 

(1) Industrial areas which continue for an extended time to have exces- 
sively high rates of unemployment, and 

(2) Rural areas where farm resources are most inadequate te enable 
families to make a decent living from farming. 

The bill would operate by giving assistance to local efforts to establish in 
such areas new business enterprises which would provide employment. Where 
the local people in an area eligible for assistance under the bill undertook a 
program for establishing new industries, the Federal agency could assist by 
providing— 

(1) Information, such as market research and other information or ad- 
vice available from various Government agencies, 

(2) Technical assistance, such as evaluating and helping to develop 
potentialities for economic growth, 

(3) Financial assistance in the form of (@) loans for the development 
of land and facilities for use by new businesses (a revolving fund of 
$75 million for industrial areas and another revolving fund of $75 million 
for rural areas), and (0) loans (a revolving fund of $50 million) or grants 
(total of $35 million) for public facilities needed to serve new busineses, 
and 

(4) Vocational training to enable unemployed individuals to qualify for 
new employment in the redevelopment area, and subsistence payments for 
persons receiving such training. 

In view of the above we feel that the best interests of the Nation as a whole 
warrants early and favorable consideration of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 

DANIEL J. FLtoop, Member of Congress. 
JAMES HE. VAN Zanpt, Member of Congress. 
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13 labor market areas in Pennsylvania 


Percent of 
Area labor force | Unemployed 
unemployed 





ia nest cgeinnsnnsnasncsnninneauerannneaissecadaqnunadssocasnenaemencnes 16.6 8, 900 
SD iiicddnand ws dice dbnbhewetinwhene dba dendbaakaenabdamennnee 15.9 21, 700 
PE ctinchohe cthdcitientbubpadnbbdndedusununassenaeteuensuenadaudasl 15.8 12, 400 
ii nkn nna eb ay idsh bcd sie ada Gtinn nano ewheninidedemaniiia 14.4 5, 300 
Clearfield-Du Bois....-.-..-.-. 14.1 5, 200 
Mia aha leks cnc aennddacde 13.1 4, 600 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 12.5 2, 700 
BE FE ngs ccusvdcccsocnen 11.6 1,800 
Sunbury-Shamokin............ 11.5 7, 300 
Ec cconanaen ina ni nnaicnnedunanddakmeutbhaueniehishndseme des helmet 10.9 3, 300 
I i cn cnndwriaineedasinuwanenbdaiiniitiennn entinwausddmaindeeneddat 10.0 4, 200 
Oke 60.0 cen edpasenswdnnsnseuwgncsnnabaenneaienaneamesdepmneientnit 8.7 20, 000 
a in binenngtddsntventcinnucivedtehdeccsvdsniwetanniencs 8.6 18, 400 


Senator Ciarx. Our next witness is Mayor Anthony of Altoona. 
Mayor Anthony, will you please proceed in your own way? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT W. ANTHONY, MAYOR, ALTOONA, PA. 


Mr. Antruony. Before I go into my formal statement, I would 
like to welcome to Altoona the distinguished Senators from Penn- 
sylvania who remarked this morning. I think it is the first time in the 
history of Altoona that we have had two Senators here, and we are 
pleased to have them here on this occasion looking into a problem 
that we are all concerned about. So we welcome you very heartily. 

Senator Scorr. We certainly appreciate all the support you have 
given us, Mayor Anthony, not only with the area redevelopment 
problems, but during the very hard fight over the housing bill, and 
the information that you furnished in your telegrams was very help- 
ful to me, I know. 

Mr. Antuony. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, the city of Altoona and the surrounding area has 
been troubled for many years with a chronic unemployment situation. 
Speakers following me will more ably give the reasons for this con- 
dition and point up the problems better than I, and in order to prevent 
anticipation of their reports and possible repetition, I will let this 
presentation be made by the witnesses following me. 


EFFECT OF CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT ON CITY GOVERNMENT 


However, I would like to discuss the condition of chronic unem- 
ployment in our area as it relates to the city of Altoona itself and 
the government of the city of Altoona. 

First of all, an unemployment condition in our city reduces the col- 
lection of taxes, of primary importance to any government official. 
This is true particularly of a wage and income tax that we levy in the 
city, and applies as well to our local governments surrounding the 
city. This is most important and crucial in times of rising costs 
in government. In the second place, the city government desires 
to assist in the relief of this unemployment situation. You will hear 
from witnesses following me of the story of Altoona and how we 
have attempted, publicly and privately, to relieve this unemployment 
situation. 

The Altoona story is a bright picture in this overall problem, and 
we are proud of what has been done and what we are planning on. 
The city itself enters it in this way: In order to attract new indus- 
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tries to the city, we have to have an attractive atmosphere for new 
industries to come here. We have to provide industrial sites easily 
accessible to our railroad and our main feeder routes. We have to 
provide municipal services such as water, sewer, fire protection, police 

rotection, new streets and highways, bridges, and many other munic- 
ipal services. ; 

Senator Criark. Mayor, let me interrupt you there to ask you 
whether your city has the financial resources to provide the public 
facilities for any new industries which might come in here or whether 
you would be in a position where you would want to apply for a Fed- 
eral loan for municipal services? 

Mr. Anrnony. I am following that up. 

We are not a wealthy area. We do not have wealthy philanthro- 
pists to assist in this redevelopment program, and the redevelopment 
program depends solely upon our own financial resources, chiefly gov- 
ernmental and public and private contributions. 

The city of Altoona cannot finance the improvements needed to 
attract new industries. We are limited in our borrowing capacity by 
statute to only 5 percent of our assessed real estate valuation. Three 
percent of this must be submitted to the voters for approval before we 
can makeloans. These loans are retired out of tax revenue received by 
the city and, of course, there is a definite limit on tax by statute. 
Consequently, as a city, we have to look for help from our State gov- 
ernment or from our Federal Government. We have, in the city of 
Altoona, initiated an urban renewal program. We have joined with 
our surrounding municipalities in a regional planning commission for 
the redevelopment of our area; and in order to continue these pro- 
grams we need legislation such as has been proposed and sae by 
Congress in the form of area redevelopment laws. We need, yes, 
grants by the Federal Government or the State government for these 
necessary improvements that must be made. 

I cite as an example in my report a bridge that enters into our first 
redevelopment areas which will be industrial or commercial warehous- 
ing. It is impossible for us to build this bridge. We have not the 
finances to do it. 

Encompassed in the area redevelopment bill I studied 2 years ago 
and this year when it was passed, there are provisions for grants for 
facilities such as we need in situations like that, and we need them 
very, very much, and we do need, in addition to loans, we do need in 
some instances grants. 

I am not going to take your time and specify in detail where we do 
need help. 

I will end this report by saying that the city has reached its limits 
of borrowing capacity, has no place to turn except loans or grants made 
by the Federal Government or the State government to furnish to 
areas in our city the necessary facilities for attracting new industries 
and business. 

We need very much the legislation such as was encompassed in the 
area redevelopment bill. 

You probably have heard this before and from other cities where 
you have conducted hearings and I would like to add with all the em- 
phasis that I can on behalf of the city, even though we are publicly and 
privately trying to lift ourselves by our bootstraps, we need the finan- 
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cial assistance if we are to defeat the unemployment situation that 
exists in our city and area. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mayor Anthony. 

Senator Scott, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Scorr. No, except I do want to thank you again, Mr. Mayor. 
We are certainly aware oF your problem, and I do hope these area 
efforts will come to something. 

Mr. Anruony. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Something that may, perhaps, be useful. 

Mr. AntHony. We are most appreciative of the help we have gotten 
from our Senators and our Congressman. At no time have we called 
on you for assistance that the three of you have not gone to your full 
lengths in trying to help us out, and we certainly do appreciate it. 

Senator CiarxK. I would like to join in what Senator Scott has said. 
You have been helpful to all of us. 

Congressman Van Zandt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. 

Senator CrarK. The next witness will be the Honorable William 
R. Davlin, secretary of commerce of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Secretary Davlin, we are very happy to have you here. Will you 
please proceed in your own way ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. DAVLIN, SECRETARY, PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Davin. Mr. Chairman, I am William R. Davlin, secretary 


of commerce of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Governor Lawrence and Secretary of Labor and Industry Batt at 
previous hearings of this special committee have expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the opportunity 
to appear before you, here on our home grounds, to discuss the critical 
matter of unemployment. Let me add my own thanks to theirs. We 
are deeply grateful to the Senate leadership for elevating this grave 
matter to the level of national policy consideration which it certainly 
deserves, and we are grateful to the chairman and members of the 
committee for bringing these hearings out into the grassroots where 
one can come to grips with the problem so realistically. 

Unemployment in Pennsylvania means long-term, chronic unem- 
ployment on an area basis—not merely frictional and cyclical unem- 
ployment of the kind that stems from readjustments in the national 
economy, as in the recession of 1958. 

We have that kind of unemployment, too. Perhaps, because certain 
of our basic industries like coal and steel and railroading are so closely 
tied to factors determining the level of business conditions nationally, 
we have more than our share of it. 

But in the main, the remedies for that type of unemployment involve 
measures of national policy and national programs, applicable gener- 
ally thoughout the economy and the economic regions of the Nation. 
As Pennsylvanians we have so very much at stake, and continued study 
and action with respect to them has our earnest support. 

However, we are equally interested in something that looms up more 
vividly and that we are more immediately and keenly conscious of— 

47557—60—pt. 2——26 
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the matter of persistent mass unemployment in our anthracite and 
bituminous coal mining communities, our railway shop centers, and 
even in the steel towns where production leaps ahead without a corre- 
sponding gain in steel employment. 

Senator CiarK. On the contrary, there is a decline in employment 
because of automation. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, because of automation. 

We produce about a third more steel as normal operations with 
full capacity than we did during World War II, and we did it with 
approximately the same workers, the same number of workers. 

So that chronic situation is the kind of unemployment we are talk- 
ing about here in Altoona and in most of west central Pennsylvania. 

Unlike the temporary, recession-type unemployment, our chronic 
unemployment is something we feel we ourselves can do something 
about, right here in the areas where it occurs. We also feel, however, 
that it is something we can do something about jointly with the Federal 
Government. Indeed, we doubt that we can do enough about it to 
effect anything like a complete cure without Federal assistance. 

Pennsylvania communities have actually done a great deal on this 
problem, by themselves, and, more latterly, with the help of the state 
government. 

We are meeting in a community that provides a good example of 
this. Altoona, in recent years has helped finance 11 new industries 
employing over 4,000 factory workers. ‘That program began a decade 
ago. Actually some of it stemmed back into the 1930’s, but these 11 
were since 1946 and 1947. 

During this same time Altoona has experienced further declines in 
employment at the railway shops, and in the outlying areas in the 
mines. 

The area has not been able to make up for those job losses and show 
the kind of net gain in employment that typifies the average com- 
munity in mid-20th century America. 

Prior to September 1956 and mainly in the years following World 
War II, 52 Pennsylvania communities and their banks financed 151 
factory buildings that in normal times give employment to 31,000 
factory workers. 

Since September of 1956, the State, through the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority has joined them in this effort. 
In this 314 years, community nonprofit industrial development cor- 
porations in chronic labor surplus areas, together with banks and insur- 
ance companies and the State authority, have jointly financed, or are 
in the process of financing, 98 industrial plants and expansions that, 
under full operations, will provide factory jobs for just under 20,000 
people. In terms of jobs and plants the 314 year record of accomplish- 
ment adds up to about two thirds the magnitude of the accomplish- 
ment during the previous 11 years. 

Those plants and expansions will cost $38.1 millon; the State’s 
authority is providing $12.3 million of that sum, community cor- 
porations, banks, and insurance companies the remaining $25.8 million. 

Some of that—— 


Senator Cuark. Mr. Davlin, could you put in at this point—I note it 
is not in the balance of your statement which I have just read, what the 
present prospects are for continuing PIDA, and how much you are 
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anticipating you are going to be able to do to continue this program 
for the next biennium ? 

Mr. Davin. Well, we have had to date, in the two previous biennia 
$10.2 million in capital funds appropriated for the authority. 

Senator Ciark. Is that a total or for each biennium ? 

Mr. Davuin. No, that is a total; and we are expecting to receive for 
this biennium roughly $8.7 million. 

We will have in this biennium about 80 percent of what we have 
had in the 3% years previously. 

This type of thing, not nearly enough of it has developed out here or 
continued out here, I should say, with the authority entering the 
picture. 

I made a quick calculation sitting back there. We have 14 of these 
loan commitments in Blair, Cambria, Somerset, Huntingdon, and 
Indiana Counties, Clearfield, the general area in which we find our- 
selves today, and those plants at full normal operations are scheduled 
to employ 2,465 workers; statewide, I said, just under 20,000. 

But last January in Pennsylvania, there were a half million unem- 
ployed, not all of them in chronic labor surplus areas, to be sure, 
and not all of them out of jobs in manufacturing industry. None- 
theless, a total unemployment figure of that size provides a measure 
of the enormous job-creating job remaining to be done. 

At that time, Senator, if I may finish on this point, you may 
recall, in the hearings at Washington, Secretary Batt had figures 
that in January of this year which, in terms of employment was the 
depth of the recession, it was not in terms of business activity, but at 
that time, I believe our rate was 11 percent, and the national rate 


was then seven-something percent, and the differential measures our 
chronic situation. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT IN STATE 


Senator Ciark. Are you in a position to give us a measure of the 
need for funds to bring the unemployment. figure in Pennsylvania 
back to somewhere near the national aver age, and let us be conserv- 
ative and say that will not sink below, much below, 5 percent? 

Mr. Davin. We estimate against the January iecien and we have 
not had an opportunity to re-do those, as a matter of fact—some of 
the figures were our own deductions, Senator, that we would require 
roughly $47 million of Federal funds at 35 percent of project cost 
for industrial loans. 

Senator Cuark. Over how long a period? 

Mr. Davuin. Well, that again would be open. That—and perhaps 
here is a crack for further adjustments in the views—that was obvi- 
ously pretty hypothetical as a proposition, to begin with, because your 
labor market changes, population growth, and so forth, you are sort 
of stopping the clock to talk about it at all at any given point of 
time, but that was a measure of the gross job. If you could stop 
the clock and say as of that date to wipe it out, you would require, 
we would require, something like that, so the magnitudes are certainly 
larger than were carried in the administration bill. 

But again there you have the factor of the phasing and the timing 
of it. This would not all be spent in 1 day or 1 year. 

Senator Crark. Let me rephrase the question this way. 
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How much Federal money, in addition to what you anticipate 

etting out of the legislation, could you usefully use in Pennsylvania 
in the next 2 years? 

Mr. Davurn. Senator, without real careful analysis, I would hesi- 
tate to state a figure. I would think, and just to be real off the 
cuff about it, that if the national economy were to continue at its 
present or coming high level rate of activity, with what we know 
about expansion, necessary expansion, plans of industry, we would 
think that, we, I would think, could use in the period of the next 2 
years, if we had it, $10 to $15 million in industrial loans. 

This is a crude guess, but to get some sense of tangibility to it—— 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Secretary, that points up something that was 
said when Congressman Van Zandt was testifying, I think, and that 
is the maximum which Pennsylvania could get under the Congress- 
man’s bill would be something like $20 million. Under the bill I 
introduced, it would be something like $25 million. 

Senator CrarK. Not the Congressman’s bill but the Douglas bill. 

Senator Scorr. That is more. 

Senator Ciark. As I understood it, he wanted $25 million. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, $25 million. 

Senator CLarK. It would mean $25 million in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. With no limitations. 

Mr. Davin. That would be for public facilities. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Yes. 

Mr. Davurn. Not for industrial loans. 

Senator CiarK. I thought that was for industrial loans. Did you 
have a figure ? 

Mr. Davin. Your total was—— | 

Mr. Van Zanpr. $153 million, and I think we have something like 
$100 million for industrial loans. 

Senator CiarKk. So Pennsylvania can count on, perhaps, $10 million 
or $12 million. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. That is a matter to be revised, but $10 million or 
$12 million—in other words, the bill which Congressman Van Zandt 
and Congressman Flood have introduced would adequately take care 
of that feature to which you are now testifying? 

Mr. Davirn. On this point of the dollar amount, and I think that 
since everybody is off—since this thing is as vague—since this thing 
is not as imminent as it was when Congress was in session, and one 
can think about these things as to the dollar amount, it is too bad to 
get into a battle of numbers. 

Getting back again to tangibles, and without speaking for the 
point, one factor—going to the question of the dollar amount is what 
do you finance, I mean, the entire project, plant, buildings, machinery 
and equipment? That is, I am aware from the staff and testimony 
which has been an issue, that is something which might be explored 
and which obviously does bear on the dollar amount. 

Senator Crark. I think I understood your view was that while 
machinery and equipment might be helpful, that you did not think 
it was essential; is that about right? 

Mr. Davin. We have not found it so, Senator, and our basic reasons 
for staying out of it were really that the creditor, as a public agency— 
and when I say “we,” I mean the administration in Wartubeee and 
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the bipartisan sponsors of the legislation—could conceive of acquir- 
ing by default a factory building and having another tenant or “— 
come into it since essentially they are multipurpose structures. But 
for a public agency to acquire machinery and equipment is a little 
bit more cumbersome. In any event, I guess the more important 
consideration would be that we have not found it to be a necessary 
tool to have in our kit at all, and that is merely to open up the point. 

Well now. for all these reasons, Pennsylvania has been earnestly 
behind efforts in the Congress to enact an area redevelopment pro- 
gram. 
~ Senator Clark, Senator Scott, Representative Flood, Representative 
Van Zandt and Representative Saylor, Representative Fenton and 
others have been aakee authors or coauthors of the several proposals 
considered in the Congress in recent years. 

We were thrilled, a little more than a year ago, when such legisla- 
tion passed the Congress, and we were more than disappointed with 
the Presidential veto. 

We had hopes this year that when similar legislation passed the 
Senate, but died in the House, in the Rules Committee. 

But we were heartened this year at something we hope may account 
for the future of this legislation. 

Senator CuarK. Let me point out it did not die yet; it is in a state 
of suspended animation. We can still pass it. 

Mr. Davin. Cold storage. 

Senator Scorr. In the deep freeze. 

Mr. Davin. We were heartened this year by the large number of 
sponsoring Senators from various regions of the Nation and from both 


political parties, who put their strength behind the bill, and the whole- 
some and imaginative cooperation between the members of the House 
from both parties in doing the spade work they hoped would lead to 
favorable action. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT NEEDED 


This is not the first time I heard about those breakfast meetings in 
this testimony this morning. 

Out of their keen and even desperate interest, Pennsylvanians offer 
their full support to the efforts in the next session of Congress to win 
a complete for area redevelopment legislation. 

The history of the legislation shows changes in the terms of the 
proposed program, and drawing support for the program on the part 
of Members of Congress. 

Doubtless, those two factors are related. Maybe that further 
changes in the details in the proposal can further dissipate opposition 
without damage to the essentials. 

Senator CuarK. Let me ask you about one other possible change. 
The administration bill puts a ceiling on Federal loan participation of 
35 percent. The Douglas-Flood bill hasa maximum of 65 percent. 
What would be a workable maximum in Pennsylvania in cooperation 
with your department ? 

Mr. Davin. The 65 percent is stated as a maximum ? 

Senator Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. Davin. Without arriving at any precise figure, we think that 
could be substantially lower. 

We, perhaps, however, in Pennsylvania, tend to forget that you will 
have to have a national point of view, and if you are considering chron- 
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ically distressed areas in other States which do not have this history 
of community activity, and perhaps for them this would be needed. 

On the other hand, if it is stated as a maximum, in our program 
we say the community group puts up 20 percent; we have not had any 
saying they would put up 21, as yet. 

We say we will loan 30 percent of the project costs, and we have 
had none saying that we only need 25, so that it is difficult to have a 
maximum that is not utilized, and yet our story is one of full parti- 
cipation of banks and insurance companies and this type of thing, and 
to extend that private investment funds can flow into these areas, 
so much the better. 

Senator Ciark. This is what concerns me. I get the impression 
from testimony I have heard before, and also from many witnesses 
at Uniontown and Wilkes-Barre, you have this strong local effort to 
bring in new industry, usually initiated without any governmental 
assistance at all. 

Hazleton is a good example; Fayette County, to some extent, is a 
good example. 

Then you come to the point where the local people get pretty close 
to the bottom of the barrel. The local banks are pretty thoroughly 
loaned up, and the local potential for going further is pretty well 
destroyed, because the community’s resources have been utilized. 

In comes the Department of Commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania with this salvage operation under PIDA. That starts 
another wave, and you get a couple of more industries in. 

The local share is not as as great, but they still have to make a 
substantial local contribution, and I thought I saw evidence that 
that second phase was coming to an end or close to it. 

Now then, you turn to the Federal Government, and my query is 
in view of that background, is it wise or desirable to cut the maximum 

articipation of the Federal Government to lower than 65 percent? 
[ would be happy if you said yes, because this would be a good place 
for a compromise. But I am not sure that you legitimately can, and 
I want your own opinion. 

Mr. Davutn. Well, Senator, I think that point can come where 
community organizations are so very successful. I think about some 
20-odd of these commitments are in Luzerne County between 
Hazleton-Pittston, and I think if some of these commitments were 
available to Pittston within the next 6 months, I doubt if they would 
be able to swing them. They would have to have another community 
fund drive. 

There would be the question of whether banks were at their ceilings, 
the two types of ceilings they have for mortgage loans and loans to a 
given borrower, so that this is a good question. 

I just suggested that it might be one area of reducing the dollar 
amount. 

Senator Scorr. The other side of the shield is that as the new 
judustries come in, they bring in new revenues to the communities. 

Mr. Davutn. Oh, yes. 

Senator Scorr. And new revenues for the merchants and business- 
men increase the possibilities that they can sustain another community 
fund drive if it is not too close together. 
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I do hope that compromise can be had on that area because I think 
it is one of the stumbling blocks at the White House. 

I can hear the Presidential advisers saying, “Look at them; they 
only need 35 percent or 30 percent,” and I hope that there can be some 
compromise between what the administration says, 35 percent, and 
what some others say, about 60 percent. 

Mr. Davin. I wind - the passage with the thought that if a pro- 
gram were projected with some of these compomises in it, and we had 
some experience under it for a year or two, perhaps it could be amend- 
ed without too much difficulty; or, at least administratively, it could 
be straightened out. 

a Cxark. Depending then upon who would be in the White 
ouse. 

Mr. Davuin. Do you have any doubt about that? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Senator, wouldn’t it be better to iron that out 
in conference? 

Mr. Davurn. Yes. 

On the point the Senator was raising, we would welcome another 
opportunity in another kind of conference to sit down with statistics 
and work out some of these things where we have been too busy, 
really, to get to. 

Senator CuarK. Mr. Secretary, let me urge you to prepare a memo- 
randum before the end of the year 

Mr. Davin. Good. 

Senator Ciark (continuing). For this committee for insertion in 


the record, so that we can have your recommendations before us when 
we prepare our report. 





PHYSICAL DERERIORATION IN COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Davin. I will refer to these questions that yau have asked me. 

One further point: We tend to think of the Federal area redevel- 
opment legislation in terms of industrial loans, mainly. It could well 
prove, here in Pennsylvania and, perhaps, in chronically distressed 
areas of other States, that the provisions for loans and grants for 
public facilities would turn out to be of equal importance. 

It appears that that could be the case here, by reason of the fact 
that chronic unemployment has meant a great deal of physical de- 
terioration in communities so affected. 

Just as persistent unemployment means losses in income to the 
family, such conditions have meant a failure of county and municipal 
revenues to keep pace with the need for new public facilities, the 
modernization of existing facilities, or even for adequate repair and 
maintenance. 

Senator Cuark. Let me ask you this: We just heard from the 
mayor of Altoona that he would need not only loans, but grants, 
to go further with the industrial rehabilitation program. 

Do you know of other areas in Pennsylvania where that is 
equally true? 

Mr. Davin. By all means, Senator, and there are some fairly good 
acid tests of that—at least, by example. 

In your visits you have, perhaps, driven over some of the rough 
side streets of some of our labor surplus communities; you have, 
perhaps, heard of some of our communities being under formal orders: 
to install—before I go to that—you have, perhaps, seen children com- 
ing out of some schools built early in this century, in the early part 
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of this century; you have, perhaps, heard of some communities being 
under formal orders to install or expand sewage disposal plants, but 
not having the public revenues or the access to credit with which to 
finance them; you have, perhaps, heard of financial difficulties of 
local governments in providing access roads and streets into land 
sites for a new industry ? 

If you had visited some of our city and borough halls you can 
understand the desire of citizens and officials to replace them with 
efficient, modern structures. 

You have doubtless seen a great deal of housing in our distressed 
area communities that needs replacement, not only with private hous- 
ing but with public housing. 

These are signs of the likely importance to us of the public facilities 
loan and grant provisions in the Federal legislation for an area 
redevelopment program. 

These needs exist largely because local government revenues are not 
ateeeete to fill them. 

so, these are the so-called intangibles that a company weighs 
when deciding whether a given community is a good place in which 
to locate a plant. 


INTERESTED IN FEDERAL URBAN RENEWAL 


Along with this, and for much the same reason, we, in Pennsyl- 
vania, have been keenly interested in the provisions of the proposed 
legislation that would liberalize the Federal urban renewal and plan- 
ning assistance programs in such a way as to give special consideration 
to communities in areas of chronic unemployment. 

We have not only Pittsburgh and Philadelphia in slum clearance and 
urban renewal programs, we have 42 other communities, munici- 
palities, most of them in distressed areas, that almost automatically —— 

Senator Crark. Including 

Mr. Davin. We have over a hundred local governmental units 
engaged in comprehensive planning in the 701 program of the HHF A. 

ees Scorr. About as many as in the largest State, New York? 

Mr. Davin. About as many. 

Senator Scorr. About as many. 

Mr. Davurn. In redevelopment work I think probably we are the 
largest in terms of numbers of projects, not in terms of dollars. 

enator Ciark. Mr. Davlin, I noticed in your testimony about 
public facilities you made reference to schools. 

It had been my interpretation of the public facility clauses of the 
Senate bill—I have not studied the House bill—that the public facili- 
ties referred to were directly connected with the industry, which would 
be access roads, sewers, water supplies, and the like; what you have in 
mind is something more like—— 

Mr. Davutn. Public works program. 

Senator Ciark. A public works pesgenn. 

Mr. Davutn. As we read the bill and, perhaps, too hurriedly, and, 
as a matter of fact, as we read it 4 or 5 years, we have thought that was 
see a thing that it would be adaptable to these other types of 

ings. 

Senator Ciarx. I just reread it, and I think your interpretation is 
plausible. I donot think it was intended that way. 

Mr. Davin. Perhaps not. 
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Again we thank you for the opportunity to testify and we offer any 
and all assistance that we can render to you. 

Senator Crargx. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Scott? 


Senator Scorr. I have nothing else. Thank you. 

Senator Cirark. Congressman Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanot. I have no questions. 

— Scorr. I notice this bill provides for grants for Indian 
tribes. 

Mr. Davutn. Yes, we do have one. 

Senator Scorr. Do we have any Indian tribes? 

Mr. Daviin. I think they spill over a little bit in Bradford County. 

Senator Scorr. I did not want to forget the Indians, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Davutn. I did not either. 

Senator Crarx. Our next witness, Mr. John LaMaur, has submitted 
a written statement and does not wish to appear personally. There- 
fore we will insert that statement in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. LaMaur follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN LAMAUR 


The following recommendations made to the Special Senate Committee on 
Unemployment Problems are made by the United Steelworkers of America, 
District No. 13, Altoona Office, 1029 Green Avenue, Box 1388, Altoona, Pa. 


I. DEFENSE SPENDING 


This [Altoona] area could stand Federal Government spending, such as, 
construction of factories in the area. This would supplement what the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is already doing for the distressed areas in the State, 
through an agency established for this purpose. Also for the Government to 
put more defense contracts in the factories that can handle defense orders. 


II. LOW-COST HOUSING 


Altoona is one of the few cities of its size that does not have a low-cost housing 
project. It’s true that Altoona has slum dwellings that should be torn down 
and replaced with low-cost housing units. The Federal Government should 
assist local officials in the conducting of an educational campaign that would 
beyond any doubt convince the citizens of the city of the need for or necessity 
for a low-cost housing project. 


Ill, HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 


The only U.S. highway that actually goes through the city of Altoona is U.S. 
220. This highway should be made into a four-lane highway through the city. 
At present it is two lanes. The highway from Altoona to the airport should 
also be improved along with the connecting roads to the U.S. Highway 22. 


IV. MARTINSBURG AIRPORT 


There should be additional Federal funds or money for the airport to make 
additional improvements. This should also include roads leading to and from 
the airport. What is the use in having a first class airport if the approaches 
to and from such an airport are second and third class? 


Vv. MENTAL HEALTH 


Since mental health diseases are not confined or restricted to any particular 
area but rather all over the country then it should be the duty of the Federal 
Government to supplement the Commonwealth in the construction of mental 
health clinics where the need for them is very necessary, especially, in dis- 
tressed areas and where people are compelled to live in substandard homes. 
Altoona is such an area. 
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VI. RELAX INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION RULES 


The relaxing of ICC rules would mean that the Pennsylvania Railroad could 
build cars (freight) for other railroads. Also, make it possible for the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad to borrow money whereby they could use private capital to build 
new equipment. This can be done through the enactment of legislation. 

A steady level of employment could be maintained in the car building shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad if the Federal Government would place some 
orders for freight car building here. 


VII. FEDERALLY SPONSORED RECREATION PROGRAM 


Since recreation is with a human being from the time he or she is born till 
they die it is the opinion of the Steelworkers Union that the Federal Govern- 
ment should supplement the cities and States with what they are already 
doing along recreational lines. Perhaps such a federally sponsored program 
could be incorporated into the social security program (this idea is exclusively 
from the Altoona office of the United Steelworkers of America and not national 
policy of the international union). There is one foreign country that has had 
much success with a centrally sponsored recreation program (Italy). 


SUMMATION 


The above mentioned seven points would eliminate unemployment in the 
Altoona area. Housing would create employment in the building and construc- 
tion trades; so would highway improvements, building of new factories, etc. 
Defense orders will maintain a high level of employment in the factories that 
ean handle defense contracts. This would include the car building facilities of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad located in Altoona. The building of a mental health 
clinic here which would be devoted exclusively to the treatment and cure of 
such diseases would no doubt bring new business into the area. A Federal 
Government sponsored recreation program will no doubt contribute substan- 
tially to the prevention of mental diseases in the long run. 

Senator Ciark. We will therefore hear from Mr. William Casey, 
grievance chairman, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. CASEY, GRIEVANCE CHAIRMAN, 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
ALTOONA LODGE NO. 287 


Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members, I am griev- 
ance chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

This is my report on unemployment among the members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Lodge 287, 
Altoona, Pa., middle and Pittsburgh districts, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In my opinion the main causes of unemployment in the ranks of 
the men employed in the engine service on the railroad are three. 

(1) The disappearance of the steam engines from the rails in 
this area; 

(2) Less demand for coal used by steam engines, for heating 
purposes, etc. ; 

(3) Arrival of the diesel engine on the scene. 

During the peak years of 1941 to 1949, on the middle district alone, 
we had over 1,050 members employed in service as enginemen, fire- 
men, and hostlers. I do not have an exact record of the number of 
Pittsburgh men employed in engine service at that time but I believe 
it would surpass the middle district in numbers. At the present 
time we would have approximately 700 counting both middle and 
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Pittsburgh districts and that number would include a large group 
of retired men who maintain their membership with us. 

The employment of our men has been fluctuating up and down 
for the past 10 years depending on spurts of uncertain duration in 
the railroad industry. These furloughed engine service employees 
therefore, have on numerous occasions exhausted the benefits due 
them in the form of unemployment insurance and have in most in- 
stances unsuccessfully attempted to secure employment in this area. 

Most employers are hesitant to hire furloughed railroaders because 
of the tendency to return to the railroad service when they are recalled 
during these economic spurts. Also the men do not desire to lose 
the seniority they have built up over the years and the time acquired 
toward a pension. Another difficulty encountered in their seeking 
employment is the age bracket into which most of these men fall. 
Because of the fact that most of these men now are past their middle 
forties or in their early fifties, they are also denied employment else- 
where as most industries seem to prefer to train younger men. 

Therefore as a result of all these contributing factors, some of these 
furloughed railroaders have left for other parts of the United States 
to seek employment, but the majority who remained have tried to find 
other jobs, mostly seasonal such as papering and painting, truck haul- 
ing to try to support their families. In a good many cases their wives 
have sought employment also to help them make ends meet. 


PLIGHT OF WORKERS 


As a goodly number of our members have insurance with the broth- 
erhood, they have had to borrow against their policies to attempt to 
save their homes during these trying times and in some instances 
have lost them. 

To briefly illustrate the impact of these aforementioned conditions 
on our members, and also I am sure the conditions of a good many 
other railroad workers in this area, I have prepared a comparison 
chart, showing the job losses in our craft alone on the middle district. 

During the period of the steam engine locally we had in the Altoona 
yard and branches 118 crews. In the middle district and road freight, 
we had 132 crews, and now we have 60 crews. At the present time, 
since the advent of the diesel we have 40 crews. 

At the time of the steam engine use around here, we had in the neigh- 
borhood of 60 hostiers and hostler helpers used in a 24-hour period. 
Now we have 16. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for the time and opportunity to 
present the plight of our members to you, and sincerely hope that 
these facts will be of some value in your investigation in this area. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Casey. 

Congressman Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No questions. 

Senator Ciark. Our next witness will be Mr. Clyde E. Wible, 
grievance chairman of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Mr. 
Wible is not here. 

All right, our last witness is Mr. A. L. Rhodes, president of the 
Utility Workers of America. Mr. Rhodes is not here. 

Then, gentleman, we will recess at this time, but before we recess 
there will be inserted in the record the statement of Richard McNally, 
of the Blair County Building and Construction Trades Council. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. McNally follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICHARD R. McNAtiy, BLarr CouNTy BUILDING AND: 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL 


Every year you have all given us a cordial reception at our annual national 
building trades legislative conference in Washington, We are in compliance 
with the proposed remedial legislation suggested there concerning our unemploy- 
ment problem. In that you have all attended these conferences, we believe 
that it would be only time consuming to repeat the matter discussed at those 
times. 

You are aware that we are concerned very much about our people being 
unemployed—either for short or long durations. We have considered the prob- 
lem from two viewpoints: that which is our fault (or shortcoming) and that 
which is caused by an extra-organizational source. 

We know that could put more people to work if we had larger staffs; more 
men in the field soliciting work in the more fortunate areas as the larger organ- 
izations have. These organizations, through the very area they control, are able 
to correct the imbalance of labor surplus versus labor shortage by the orderly 
transfer of their members from a surplus area to a shortage area. We are 
limited in our capacity to do this by our own finances and by the policy of our 
organizations to subdivide our territories into areas that are policed more easily 
by an individual man rather than a staff of men. 

We have not been able to cope with persons holding two or more jobs while 
others are unemployed. These “moonlighters” are able to meet their basic cost 
of living and usually attain a decent comfort index from their base job. Their 
other job or jobs provide them with luxuries at the cost of depriving the unem- 
ployed or the partially employed of the opportunity of earning the minimum req- 
uisites of a decent standard of living. I am not convinced where the responsi- 
bility lies in dealing with these people. In industries or professions covered 
by State and Federal regulations they are statistically noted. In the building 
trades they are so numerous as to defy an accurate counting. They take an 
unestimatable amount of jobs from us by the very fact that they have already 
made their days’ wages from their base job and are able to underprice us in fair 
competition by not having to charge a decent living wage or bother about allow- 
ing for the requirement of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, unemployment 
compensation, State and Federal taxes, and so forth. 

I have supplied the IRB with what I believed to be highly detailed evidence of 
transgressions of some of these “moonlighters.” Over a year later, I got a phone 
call from their local office asking if I could supply any information on the name 
I had brought information against. I scrapped the file. 

We must curtail our hunting of work for our local people also by the neces- 
sity of patrolling and policing jobs to demand that existing laws be complied with. 
A more effective enforcement by the Government of existing laws concerning 
Davis-Bacon requirements, health and safety requirements, etc., would allow us 
much more time to seek work for our people in labor shortage areas. We have 
contacted many officials concerning this situation and they all stated that they 
were in agreement with us but that it would cost too much to put more men in the 
field from their respective departments. We believe that stiffer penalties written 
into the laws would bring about a closer adherence to them thus relieving us 
of much of our policing and enabling us to spend more time contacting other areas. 

We believe that we have many competent, sincere inspectors whose duty it is 
to check on the safety and well-being of the people in the areas which we cover. 
Unfortunately, they are appointed by the party in power and seem to be subject 
to recall at any time. When a party changes power, and sometimes even when a 
new man from the same party takes that office, there is a changeover from these 
qualified experienced men, to followers of the new regime. In addition, while 
they retain their jobs they are required to do part-time work for their party. 

This is time which they could spend more profitably for themselves and the area 
under their jurisdiction by visiting more industries, public buildings, and construc- 
tion jobs, and by home study. We believe that if they were all put under civil 
service, such as are the elevator inspectors, it would remove the fear of losing their 
jobs and enable them to carry on their work more efficiently without fear of per- 
sonal reprisals. This would free us from doing much of their work and, again, 
give us more time to seek work for our people in labor shortage areas. 
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Stiffer enforcement of Act 414 of the 1935 general assembly requiring work in 
the State, county, or city to be performed by those who have had a prior residence 
of 60 days would also allow us more time to hunt work for the unemployed of 
this area. We realize how much of this for which the State is directly respon- 
sible. 

We also lose much time in hunting work for our people by our dealings with 
those who sign “sweetheart” contracts with District 50 UCW and with our deal- 
ings with unfair nonunion employers. We stress the term ‘unfair’ in that we 
enjoy competing with legitimate nonunion contractors. We believe that it is 
harmful to the entire economy by the unfair contractors practices of paying sub- 
standard wages to men who must work inhumanly long hours to earn a decent 
living wage or who must work that job along with another to earn this minimum. 

We believe that much of the unemployment is caused by inadequate unemploy- 
ment commpensation and social security benefits. The persons drawing this 
must secure at least part time employment to supplement their income. They 
are either willing or in a position of having to accept any wage they can get. 
This unfair competition lowers the standards of wages of their competitors for 
their particular line of work, and decreases the job opportunities of our young 
people who have just entered the labor force. We believe that an upward revision 
of these benefits would allieviate this situation. 

We have had personal discussions with Europeans of their social and labor 
legislation. From what we have learned they are far ahead of us. We refer 
to Holland, Germany, and Austria specifically. We have had long personal 
talks with the Austrian labor delegation which toured this area for several 
days. I have been personally fortunate in having many enlightening discussions 
with Mr. John Korway, late of Holland, and now of New York, and with Mr. 
Paul Ressler, a German national who escaped from behind the Iron Curtain 
3% years ago and who is also from New York. Mr. Ressler appeared before 
another McCarthy committee. 

The Federal Government has greater facilities to investigate European social 
legislation and we request their cooperation in investigating such legislation. 

We believe that more liberal educational opportunities in advanced schooling 
would go far in not only strengthening our great Nation but would offset as well 
future possible unemployment caused by automation. We realize that there are 
no 5-year-old great physicists but we are concerned for our country not only 
for today but for all times. 

Another phase of automation is our concern for our people’s mental health 
and well-being through either loss of jobs or shortened workweeks. We believe 
national recreational programs would go far to alleviate much of the ill effects 
of change. These would be in line with President Eisenhower’s recomendation of 
such a program. 

Many of our people are losing work because of an ally of automation-factory 
finishing. The purported reason for this practice is that building tradesmen 
have too many featherbedding standby men. I have yet to see or hear of a 
standby painter. Yet on the new shopping center nearing completion on Pleasant 
Valley Boulevard here in Altoona, we have had two painters working less than 
40-hour weeks on a project which fluctuates between a 200- and 300-man work 
force. On the very first unit, an Acme food store, the only painting we had in the 
store proper, was six pipe columns. We would ordinarily have full crew working 
2 weeks on this one unit alone. Now the work is done in some heavily industrial- 
ized area that does not need this work nearly as much as we do. 

We have tried apprentice training, advanced training, and other training 
courses that have had varying degrees of success. Possibly the most notable 
is that of the U.A. of P. & F. which has received national recognition, especially 
in it keeping pace with the requirements of the atomic powered industries. We 
have varying degrees of success on a local level in other crafts. Possibly this 
should be a stronger consideration of the Federal Government. 

Industrial migration and cyclical unemployment have always been considered 
a part of the building trades. Perhaps this should be studied further by our- 
selves. The attracting of diversified industries has helped somewhat to stem in- 
dustrial immigration by our people. 

There is a woeful lack of adequate housing in our area. A good program 
would not only provide the needed jobs for our people but boost the local 
economy as well. Our Representative, James E. Van Zandt, secured for us a 
Federal grant which enabled us to have a housing program that would at 
least begin to take care of our needs. I imagine he was as disappointed as 
we were when it was turned down by a 5 to 4 vote of the local school board. 
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These people protected their own selfish real estate and banking interests at 
the expense of the rest of the community. I do not believe that interested 
parties should vote on matters which directly affect them. I would like to 
point out that Mr. J. C. Orr, a general contractor, is chairman of the board 
of the Altoona Hospital. Mr. Orr has refrained from bidding on the additions 
to this hospital in that he was an interested party. We highly respect such an 
attitude. Wedo not respect the antics of the school board. They are in the 
position of appearing in court as a defendant and also sitting on the jury 
deciding their own case. 

Finally, we have less time to hunt work for our members because of the 
needless stringent requirements with which we must comply in the rash of 
laws, their interpretations and decisions by which we must abide. We do not 
believe that if a John Dillinger, who may belong to a fraternal organization 
such as the Moose or the Elks, robs a bank, that all members of that fraternal 
organization should have to give a strict accounting of their lives to a parole 
officer. We do not believe that if a veteran commits a crime against society, 
all members of the American Legion or the VFW should give a strict accounting 
of their lives to a parole officer. We are spending too much time complying 
with needless governmental restrictions. We would prefer to spend that time 
hunting for more work for our people. 

On the day that that monument to public hysteria and partisan scare tac- 
tics, the Landrum-Griffith Act, was passed, Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
addressed us at our meeting in Cleveland, Ohio and told us that the bill was 
designed to protect the public from the racketeers who have entered labor 
and that the small local unions would not be bothered by the requirements of 
the law. He was followed by our international attorney, Herbert S. Thatcher, 
who told us that the opposite was true. So far our attorney has proved to 
be right. Our time spent in hunting work for our unemployed is cut and our 
operational expenses have increased from 30 to 35 percent, and, especially in 
the case of smaller locals, it has increased even more. The Taft-Hartley and 
the Landrum-Griffith Act have been labeled correctly as the lawyers full- 
employment acts. They may provide fuller employment for our attorneys but 
it is at the expense of our unemployed. We request a cooler, less hysterical 
approach to labor legislation. It should have adequate safeguards for the 
public but still be simple enough so that our representatives are not unduly 
hindered in hunting work for our people. 

We appreciate your concern over our unemployment problem and thank you 
for the time you have given us in listening to our problems and suggestions. 
We pledge our fullest cooperation on any programs which will help our people 
to help themselves. We do not want charity. We merely want a chance to 
earn a living for our families and ourselves and we would like to have a little 
left over to help those less fortunate. 


Senator Crark. The committee will recess and come back in again 
at half past 1 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee took a recess, to recon- 
vene at 1:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Crark. The committee will be in session. 

I would like to express my apologies to the witnesses and to the 
audience for this really almost unexcusable delay of about an hour. 
Unfortunately, sometimes politicians think they are at the mercy of 
the free press, and we went out to do a television program which we 
thought would take 20 minutes, and it took about an hour and 15 min- 
utes, and we did not have the moral character to leave and come back 
in. We are sorry. 

Senator Scorr. We hope that television machine was not made in 
Altoona, because it was busted. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Crark. Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Bill Wade, 
executive director of Altoona Enterprises, Inc. 
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Is Mr. Ruth with you, Mr. Wade? Do you want to come up, Mr. 
Ruth? Will you please go ahead, Mr. Wade. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. WADE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
ALTOONA ENTERPRISES, INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY G. STANLEY 
RUTH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALTOONA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Wane. Mr. Chairman, I am W. H. Wade. I ama retired vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Electric Co. now functioning as exec- 
utive vice president of Altoona Enterprises, Inc.; and Mr. Ruth, 
alongside of me, is the executive director of the Altoona Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In our presentation which we have in written form which I will 
submit—but I would like to take a few minutes to hit certain high 
spots in it, particularly with reference to that phase of area redevelop- 
ment which, I believe, we are qualified to comment on, and that is 
primarily industrial development. 


HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ALTOONA 


We, in Altoona, as early as 1926, through contracts with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, realized that our economy was headed the wrong 
way, and it was not unt] in the mid-1930’s that the business interests 
of our community fully realized what we were up against, and 
started to take some action. 

The result was a fair-sized effort which was put forth in the middle 
1930’s to establish industrial plants in Altoona to diversify our indus- 
trial operations; and in 1934 we had our first success. 

The interesting thing in our efforts is the fact that we were depend- 
ing entirely upon ourselves to finance the industrial development in 
those days from 1934 through 1954. 

We went into the situation to provide jobs from the angle that we, 
in the Altoona Chamber of Commerce, long before Altoona Enter- 
prises was incorporated as a nonprofit industrial development cor- 
poration, we went into it with the idea of financing the construction 
of buildings to provide industry with a place in which to operate. 

In 1946 a financing plan was inaugurated by the Altoona Chamber 
of Commerce known as Altoona Enterprises, Inc. 

This corporate financing vehicle created by the chamber was or- 
ganized to issue stocks, bonds, debentures or any other form of indebt- 
edness, and to own land and transact business as necessary to assist 
in the building of industrial buildings. 

It raised money and assisted the financial structures which helped 
to build the new payrolls. 

Prior to the time that the PIDA State organization was in the 
picture, we financed our building constructions by having 15 percent 
of the estimated cost usually paid for by the industry itself. 

Then we put a first mortgage on which it was the banks that handled 
that, and then the balance of it was handled by public subscription, 
generally taken from other industries, public-spirited citizens, and 
from the commercial institutions in our midst. 

Senator Cuark. What were they, second mortgages ? 

Mr. Wane. They were usually second mortgages payable in 5 years. 

I mention that because we were not dependent on outside finan- 
cial interests. We did it ourselves. 
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We were successful under that plan, as outlined in our presenta- 
tion, from 1943 to 1954, during which time we brought in about 10 
industries of a diversified nature. Then in 1952—— 

“peel Ciark. Mr. Wade, what was the total employment of 
that ? 

Mr. Wane. The total employment? I can give it to you, Mr. Sen- 
ator. On the basis of the, let us say the average employment in 
normal operations, it would be a little better than 3,000. That is 
a round figure. 

In 1954 we began to realize that our banks were pretty well loaned 
out on first mortgages. We made many endeavors to dispose of 
those first mortgages to those financial institutions. We did not meet 
with success, not because of the quality of the mortgage but rather 
that it did not have the age long enough to be satisfactory to the 
larger financial institutions. 

Senator Ciarx. What were the terms? 

Mr. Wave. Most of them were 10-year, 5-percent mortgages amor- 
tized in 10 years; the second mortgages were the same way. 

In 1954, after exhausting money raised by private efforts prior 
to that time, we felt it was time to turn to the people of the commu- 
nity at large and, therefore, we entered into a program which we 
called Jobs for Joes to raise money from not only the industries that 
were here, the commercial businesses, but turn to the workers and 
the people at large. 

We were quite successful in that particular drive because we raised 
a total of $840,000 in 1954 in that campaign. 

Senator Ctark. What dothe subscribers get? Was thisa gift? 

Mr. Wan. This was a gift. We were establishing a revolving 
fund. I want to go into that because you raised a question this morn- 
ing, and I want to elaborate on that, because the revolving fund has 
tremendous benefits as compared to selling debentures that have a 
maturity. 

I say, we raised about $840,000, and that money has been used to 
provide, after the introduction of PIDA, provide the third mortgage 
under the plan, the banks taking the first mortgage, 50 percent; PIDA 
taking 30 percent; the second mortgage 2 percent, and this money 
raised by the local interests took a third mortgage at 2 percent, to tie 
in with the PIDA. 

In addition to that, we felt that we should, in order to protect the 
interests of the community, we should acquire and hold certain real 
estate as industrial sites, because we knew in this area, with railroad 
facilities being restricted to certain locations, there was only a certain 
number of industrial sites. 

Altoona Enterprises used their money, and has aquired quite a few 
sites. We have two sites better than 100 acres each which can be nicely 
developed into an industrial park, if necessary. 

Senator CiarKk. By the way, there is no tax exemption for those 
contributions, is there? I mean, the people who donated the money 
could not take it off as a charitable contribution ? 

Mr. Wape. Yes, they can. 

Mr. Rutu. Not asacharitable, but as a business deduction. 

Mr. Wane. Not as a charitable deduction. 
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Senator Cuark. Can an ordinary citizen take it as a business 

expense ? 
fr. Wave. I do not think so. 

Mr. Ruru. It is possible. 

Mr. Wane. I did not personally take mine as a personal deduction. 
Maybe I missed it, I do not know. But anyhow, we had tremendous 
success in the community, and it was astonishing, some of the indus- 
tries in the town had 100 percent of the workers subscribe to $1 a 
month for 5 years, which money has come in quite with regularity. 

Asa result, I say, we have developed those industries. 

Now, with the continuing activity on the part of the Altoona Enter- 
prises working with industrial prospects, we realized this year, Sen- 
ator, that we had exhausted the money that has been raised previously. 
It was in third mortgages on existing plants occupied by new indus- 
tries, or was in real estate being held for the future. 

Consequently, we decided this year we would go into another drive 
for funds. Again, going back at the end of 5 years to those employees 
who had previously given, we asked them to renew their subscription 
for another 5 years. 

Senator CuarK. What was your average gift, do you know? 

Mr. Wane. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Ctark. What was your average gift ? 

Mr. Wane. $1 per month for 5 years per worker, and greater 
amounts, of course, from businesses, and we have had tremendous 
support not only from the utilities but industrial enterprises we 
brought here, and also from the commercial institutions. 

The result is at the present time we have subscribed since the 1st 
of August to a little over $1,250,000 of a $2 million drive now 
underway. That will provide for us funds to keep us going for the 
next period of several years. 

It is interesting to note, too, in that respect, that while our banks 
are loaded up with first mortgages, while we have, still have, some 
second mortgages on those businesses we financed prior to the PIDA 
and we have third mortgages under PIDA financing, which will 
take 20 years to liquidate, the rent and interest on the third mort- 
gage, and our own second mortgage, 5 percent, has been returned 
to us in a revolving fund which we can use in negotiating for new 
industries. 


REVOLVING FUNDS ARE NOT COMING BACK FAST ENOUGH 


It has given us money. We feel over the period of 5 years our 
success in bringing in 10 or 11 industries, it cut very heavily into our 
cash position and, therefore, the revolving funds are not coming back 
fast enough to take care of any negotiations which require, say, 
$100,000 to $150,000 participation by Altoona Enterprises. 

Senator CLarx. With respect to how many industries did you have 
help from PIDA ? 

‘ Mr. Wane. I think PIDA was four, wasn’t there—only two to 
ate. 

Senator Ciarg. There are some more in the offing, are there not? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, there are some more in the offing, yes. 

47557—60—pt. 2——27 
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Another interesting thing is that we have three of our industries 
which were brought here through the efforts of Altoona Enterprises 
and the citizens at large. They are expanding at the present time. 
One is the SKF, which plant Senator Scott saw this morning; an- 
other is Butcher & Hart, and the Butterick plant has already an- 
nounced some additional expansion on their part. 

That, to us, is a very good omen. That means we are growing 
internally, and that is just as good to us as new industries. 

SKF being here now with roughly 300, will double their ow 
ment upon the completion of their new unit which is being partially 
financed by Altoona Enterprises. 

There are some in negotiation, but they are not far enough in 
advance. As I said, the current “Jobs for Joes” campaign has already 
passed the $1 million mark. It is better than $1.25 million. 

The campaign effort has also been extended to all of the communi- 
ties in Blair County, and each of seven ey areas are raising 
funds and have agreed to join hands with the Altoona program to 
bring greater emphasis to the effort of establishing new and diversi- 
fied payrolls. Those areas are Williamsburg, Tyrone, Roaring 
Spring, Claysburg, and the other outlying towns. 

They are raising funds and have agreed to join hands in the Altoona 
program to help bring greater emphasis to establishing new and diver- 
sified payrolls. 

PRESENT PLANTS EXPANDING 


Five of the firms brought here since 1947 are now either building 
extensions to their plants or have plans underway to expand. 
It is believed that our greatest industrial growth in the coming year 


will come from those plants which are already established here. 

It is also believed that this work can be continued and greatly en- 
larged with the present countywide cooperation without the aid of 
further Federal intervention. 

We should like to continue our successes in this work by solving our 
problems, if we can, on the local level. I am talking industrial devel- 
opment now only. I know nothing about other area developments 
or rehabilitation. 

From our many years of experience in industrial development work, 
which has brought us in direct contact with hundreds of business 
leaders throughout the country, I can say with utmost conviction 
that one of the primary factors in industrial development is the factor 
known as a good business climate. 

This involves things, many things. It includes local tax laws, the 
quality of local government and its attitude toward industry. 

It includes the culture of the community and the history of peaceful 
labor-management relations. It includes adequate provisions for 
civic opportunities which make community life attractive for new 
people as well as to the residents. 

It must be realized that local business climate can only be developed 
satisfactorily by local people. This is something which cannot be di- 
rected from outside of the area. 

In order to carry this out our people in communities throughout 
the Nation must again learn to become self-reliant. 
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Without a good business climate, top-rate industries will not locate 
in the area regardless of the availability of funds, whether they are 
from local, State or Federal sources. 

Where the financial aid for plant relocation stems from local funds, 
there is not only an understanding of this problem of a working cli- 
mate, but a willingness to follow through on the part of the local 
citizens during the lifetime of the operation. 

I can say, too, further, that the cooperation that we have received in 
this group that 15 years ago or 18 years ago banded themselves to- 
gether to develop industrially this area to gain diversity of our more 
or less single unit employment, the cooperation has been tremendous 
on the part of not only the county officials, the city officials, the busi- 
ness merchants, the industries, but the workers themselves in every 
industry we have in our community. 

There is a spirit here, gentlemen, that is phenomenal. I have 
never sensed it in my experience of 45 years in business as I have 
sensed it here where the community today is behind this project. 
Not only are they giving of their means—the money as trusteed, 
given to us, is trusteed to the banks under an indenture controlled 
by the banks, and we have been moving forward. 

Our efforts have not stopped. We still have prospects on which 
we are working, but sometimes it takes from 6 months to a year and a 
half to complete a negotiation. 

So, as I say, our feeling is that with the success we have had on 
this “Jobs for Joes” campaign and the money of $1.5 million we say 
will be coming in over the period of the next 5 years, with the return 
to us of the revolving fund money, along with second and third 
mortgages, will provide a very good bank roll for us in the development 
of our industries which, I say again, comes back only from the build- 
ing of the buildings. 

We do not give any bonuses to industry. We work with them on 
a business basis, a sound economic basis, and I think our success has 
been good and will continue. 

Senator Crark. I take it, Mr. Wade, that the Altoona Chamber 
of Commerce is opposed to the area redevelopment bill, and does not 
wish Federal assistance; is that right ? 

Mr. Wane. I tried to qualify, Senator, I do not think we are 
qualified to talk too much about area development. My experience 
has been primarily in industrial development. 

Senator Ciark. That is what we are talking about. That is the 
purpose of the area redevelopment bill. 

Mr. Wave. We will have to have some improvements, undoubtedly, 
because I notice in recent negotiations we had with a blue chip industry, 
they were interested in the quality of our schools, the quality of our 
cultural advantages, the quality of our churches, our water systems, 
our sewer systems, so those things will have to come along. Whether 
they are financed locally—I do not believe they can be financed locally. 

Senator Cuark. Let us just stick to the area redevelopment bill. 
Surely you are familiar with that ? 

Mr. Wave. Not too much; no, sir. 

Senator Crark. It has been before the Congress for almost 10 
years now. 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir; I know that. 
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Senator Ciarx. The reason I am pressing you is that the position 
taken by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is in opposition to 
Federal area redevelopment legislation, but most of the local chambers 
of commerce where we have taken testimony and which have come 
down to testify before the Banking and Currency Committee, on 
which I serve, have supported the area redevelopment bill, and I 
think you are the only witness from Altoona so far who has indicated 
- doubt as to the wisdom of that bill. 

enator Scott and I are both interested in getting your views on it. 

Mr. Wave. From my viewpoint, may I say we have followed 
strongly the industrial developments. We have not, in the chamber 
of commerce, to my knowledge, had too much contact with the sewer 
situation and the water situation, and the like. 

Senator Ciark. Again I want to call you back, and I really do not 
want to let you get away without giving the answer to it. The pri- 
mary purpose of the area redevelopment bill is to assist in industrial 
development. 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. That is why we havea bill. Public facilities come 
in as an important sideshow. 

Mr. Wane. I will put it this way, Senator, the industrial climate 
has to be right. 

Senator Cirark. What has that got to do with whether you want 
Federal help or not? Either you want it or you do not. I do not 
want to press you too hard. 

Mr. Wane. If we cannot provide all the things necessary to make 
the industrial climate, then we must get help either from the State or 
the Federal Government to a minimum degree. 

Senator Crark. Am I not right in saying that the position of the 
Altoona Chamber of Commerce is that it does not want Federal help 
for industrial loans because you do not think you need it? 

Mr. Wane. I do not think we are going to need it, right. 

Senator Ciark. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, unless you have some questions. 

Senator Scorr. I want to say that I very much enjoyed, Mr. Wade, 
the opportunity of going around and seeing the new industries here, 
and what is being done by local enterprise and initiative and, of 
course, in the long run, job making is a function of management and 
labor, and potential management and potential labor, where you 
can get it. 

Mr. Wane. That is right. 

Senator Scorr. Whatever the Government can do, can be, at best, 
only astopgap. Iam in favor of this particular stopgap. 

Whatever the State can do is to provide certain needed facilities 
within the concept of State responsibility, and it is very great. 

Overall, the obligation of a State to a local community, in my 
theory, is much greater than the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, because I believe in the importance of keeping the Government 
as close to home as possible. ‘ dues 

In this particular instance, as I understand it, your position is that 
if certain things cannot be done by local community and by the State, 
that you do not close the door to Federal participation ? 
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Mr. Wape. Oh, no, because we know full well that if we cannot 
establish an industrial climate here for industries by having area 
redevelopment, we will have to get it through some channel or other, 
and if we have to turn to the Government, my feeling was we would 
turn to them for the smallest degree possible to do the job. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Wade, are you opposed to the activity of PIDA 
or do you support that State effort ? 

Mr. Wane. I will put it this way: Altoona Enterprises played 
some part in the drafting of the PIDA law. We sat in conferences 
and tried to put our viewpoint in, some of which came in. 

Senator Ciark. Would you be just as happy if PIDA went out of 
business ? 

Mr. Wane. Well, that is a tough one to answer, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. It is a loaded question. 

Mr. Wane. From 1934 to 1954 we did the job ourselves, completely. 

Senator Crarx. I understand. 

Mr. Wane. Financed it completely from local money raised by the 
citizens. 

Senator CrarK. It would help if you could tell us in words of one 
syllable. You do not want Federal aid. Do you want State aid or 
can you go it alone in industrial development only ? 

Mr. Wane. I don’t think we can go it alone at this stage, but I think 
if we can get more industries and industrial payrolls we can go in 
alone. 

Senator Ciark. So you do not encourage the abolition of PIDA? 

Mr. Wape. Oh, no. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Wade. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Wade follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. WaAvE 


Business and civie leaders in Altoona have always been cognizant of their 
responsibility to the community and have been putting forth periodic efforts 
to stabilize the basic industrial economy in this area. The single industry 
background in this community has presented a fluctuating reemployment trend 
throughout the years since the very beginnings of this community. It was al- 
ways obvious that a greater diversification in basic industrial payrolls presented 
the only solution to the problem. 

A fair-sized effort was put forth in the middle thirties when several new plants 
were established here through local effort, which firms today are employing ap- 
proximately 1,600 people. 

A program known as the Altoona industrial expansion fund, which raised 
community money to the extent of approximately $125,000, was responsible for 
bringing in such industries as Puritan Sportswear, the Vincent Horwitz Shoe 
Co., and the R. 8. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Ltd. 

Successful negotiations between the local industrial development group and 
company officials established the Sylvania Electric Products plant in 1943. 

In 1946 a financing plan was inaugurated by the Altoona Chamber of Commerce 
known as Altoona Enterprises, Inc. This corporate financing vehicle created by 
the chamber was organized to issue stock, bonds, debentures, to own land and 
to transact such business necessary to assist in the development of new industrial 
buildings. It raises the money and assists in the financing of structures which 
help to build new payrolls. 

For example, Altoona Enterprises sold debenture bonds to the extent of 15 
percent of the estimated cost of the new half-million-dollar industrial plant 
built for the Butterick Co. of New York in 1947. These bonds were sold to 
individuals and business firms and carried the same rate of interest as the first 
mortgage which was placed on the property by the Prudential Insurance Co. 
Subscribers were also given an option to donate sums of money to the chamber 
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of commerce revolving fund which fund in turn then became the purchaser of the 
bonds. This was done frequently by firms to exercise a tax advantage since the 
contribution is considered a legitimate business expense. Later on, a similar 
financing program was arranged for the construction of a $300,000 plant for the 
Blair Shirt Co. (In 1951 the Blair Shirt Co. was supplanted by SKF Industries, 
Ine.) 

Because of the lapse of time needed to sell these securities each time an in- 
dustrial prospect was developed, it was considered advisable to formulate some 
plan whereby the ready cash could be made available and thereby permit nego- 
tiations to be facilitated promptly. Consequently, Altoona Enterprises. Inc. came 
up with what is known as the Altoona industrial payroll insurance plan. Briefly, 
this plan provides only for outright contributions to a common fund which will 
provide a sufficient sum of money to permit the industrial committee to nego- 
tiate without recourse to individual investors and contributors. 

Business firms were asked to subscribe a definite annual sum of money over 
a 5-year period. The money is placed in a trust fund account which is trusteed 
by the three Altoona banks and administered by a committee of 100, the members 
of which represent segments of business and professional interests in the city. 
Altoona Enterprises, Inc., still operates as the financial vehicle and as the top 
authority to make final decisions and recommendations. The new fund, however, 
augments their position and eliminates the trouble of going out to sell securities 
in small denominations to the people. 

The subscriber is given an “insurance policy” with the assurance that his 
investment will help insure continued customer purchasing power in the commu- 
nity. His dividends are in the form of better business. 

The main objectives of the plan are: 

(1) To secure new industries. 

(2) To encourage and promote existing industries. 

(3) To assist in the development of local prospective industries. 

(4) To develop Altoona as a distribution center. 

The chairman of each group of business and professional persons is a member 
of the Committee of One Hundred and this committee has final control on the 
expenditure of any portion of the money deposited in the industrial trust fund. 

The actual amount subscribed in 1950 was approximately $425,000. Roughly 
$375,000 of this pledged amount was paid in to the fund. 

Between the years 1950 and 1954 all of the money from the paid pledges 
‘was used to support the financing of firms like National Radiator Co., Butcher 
& Hart Manufacturing Co., the Altoona Shoe Co., and Sydney Chairs of Penn- 
Sylvania, Inc. Because the committee was literally without funds to negotiate 
with any additional firms at this stage, the board of Altoona Enterprises, Inc., 
and the various groups decided to conduct a renewal campaign in the summer 
of 1954 in an effort to replenish the fund. It was also decided to include vol- 
untary subscriptions from employees as well as employers. 

The name of the 1954 campaign was “Jobs For Joes.” As a result of successful 
cooperation on the part of business interests, employee groups, and citizens in 
— throughout the city, a total of $840,00 was subscribed to a new 5-year 
plan. 

All pledges were dated as of September 1, 1954, and immediately payments 
started to be made and new income began to build up in the trust fund account 
which, by the way, is trusteed by the three Altoona banks. 

There are about 900 accounts representing employers and employees. Em- 
ployee payments, by the way, are usually made by the employer as a result of 
payroll deductions. The bookkeeping, the billing, and the maintenance of 
accounts are the responsibility of the chamber of commerce office. 

The most important factor in dealing with industrial development is the 
ability to act quickly. The negotiating group must be placed in a position to act 
without delay. They must be armed with the facts and be able to prove them. 
Of course, they must have the backing of a strong financing program. We 
believe our negotiating committee in Altoona is armed with this kind of infor- 
mation and equipment. 

The central office of the chamber of commerce is primarily a factfinding source 
for all information about the city and the area. Facts and figures must not only 
be gathered and filed away, but files must be kept current and ready for 
immediate demand. An industry planning to move or expand must know the 
facts about local payrolls, availability of labor, the type of labor, and the ex- 
periences of existing employers. They must know the facts about particular 
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areas recommended by the committee. Vacant land as such is usually cheap, but 
land for industries must be developed or made accessible to the necessary 
utilities—water, gas, sewerage, electric power, transportation facilities, ete. 

When our committee recommends a site to a company, it has a complete 
detailed file on the area which will include the size, topography, price, and de- 
tails concerning its accessibility to water, gas, sewerage, railroads, highways, 
ete. 

The reason this information must be maintained in advance and filed for 
immediate use is because the community rarely has time to work up these facts 
after the prospect has been contacted. Industrial executives fly in for a 2-hour 
visit and usually the important selling job must be done during this first 
interview. 

The program has enjoyed good cooperation from our neighboring communities 
in the Altoona area. Understanding arrangements have been established 
with communities such as Tyrone, Bellwood, Hollidaysburg, Martinsburg, Clays- 
burg and Roaring Spring. 

It is our intention to further plans in this direction and look at this development 
program as an area project and to eliminate the prejudices that sometimes 
stymie progress at city, county, borough, and township lines. 

This story may sound somewhat like a lecture on theory delivered by a pro- 
fessor to a class in economics. The question could be: “What evidence do we 
have that the theory works?’ Mark Twain once said: “Theory without evidence 
is like a man without bones. It may look all right on the surface but it has diffi- 
culty in standing up.” So let’s look at the evidence in Altoona. The figures 
shown on the box score is a true record of the results obtained in the business 
of industrial development in Altoona since 1934 to date. 


BOX SCORE SINCE 1934 


The Altoona Chamber of Commerce spearheaded the efforts that brought 
about the establishment of the following manufacturing industries in the 
Altoona area: 

Average 
Name employment 
Puritan Sportswear Corp. (1934) 
Vincent Horwitz Co. (1935) 
R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Ltd. (1936) 
Sylvania Electric Products Co. (1943) 
The Butterick Co. (1946) 
National-U.S. Radiator Co. (1950) 
SKF Industries, Inc. (1951) 
Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co. (1952 
Altoona Shoe Co. (1953) 
Sydney Chairs of Pennsylvania, Ine. (1954) 
Pennsylvania Shoe Co. (1955) 
Veeder-Root, Ine. (1955) 
Stanley Electric Manufacturing Co. (1955) 
Small Tube Products, Ine. (1957) 


Total average new employment. 


The approximate payroll income developed by these firms amounts to $19 
million annually and 5,455 people are gainfully employed in Altoona as a result. 
These industries would not exist today if the effort had not been put forth to en- 
courage them to locate here in Altoona. 

The current “Jobs for Joes” campaign has already passed the $1 million mark 
to further replenish our community industrial funds. The campaign effort has 
also been extended to all of the communities in Blair County and each of seven 
community areas are raising funds and have agreed to join hands with the 
Altoona program to bring greater emphasis to the effort of establishing new 
and diversified payrolls. Five of the firms brought here since 1947 are now 
either building extensions to their plants or have plans underway to expand. 
It is believed that our greatest industrial growth in the coming year will come 
from those plants which are already established here. 

It is also believed that this work can be continued and greatly enlarged with 
the present countrywide cooperation, without the aid of further Federal inter- 
vention. We should like to continue our successes in this work by solving our 
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problems at the local level. Communities and States can and are solving the 
problems of surplus labor areas. 

From my many years of experience in industrial development work, which 
has brought me in direct contact with hundreds of business leaders throughout 
the country, I can say with utmost conviction that one of the primary factors 
in industrial development is this factor known as a good business climate. 
This involves many things. It includes local tax laws, the quality of local 
government, and its attitude toward industry. It includes the culture of the 
community and a history of peaceful labor-management relations. It includes 
adequate provision for civic opportunities that make community life attractive 
to new people as well as residents. 

It must be realized that local business climate can only be developed satis- 
factorily by local people. This is not something that can be directed from 
outside of the area. In order to carry this out our people in communities 
throughout the Nation must again learn to become self-reliant. 

Without a favorable business climate, top-rate industries will not locate in 
the area regardless of the availability of funds, whether they are from local, 
State, or Federal sources. 

Where the financial aid for plant relocation stems from local funds, there is 
not only an understanding of this problems of working climate but a willingness 
to follow through on the part of the local citizens during the lifetime of the 
operation. 

Senator Ciark. Is Mr. Ghizzoni here? Will you come forward, 


please? Mr. Ghizzoni, we are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GHIZZONI, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 2, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Guizzont. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Scott, and Congressman Van Zandt, I have 
a short brief statement. 

Senator Ciark. We will put it in the record verbatim, and you just 
hit the high spots. 

Mr. Guizzon1. Well, the summary would be rather hard to compile 
verbally, expecting to say, representing the coal miners of the several 
counties, we have been hit pretty hard, and I outlined the causes in 
my statement as to why we have been hit so hard in this depressed 
area. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Ghizzoni, I might suggest if you could summa- 
rize your recommendations on page 4 that would be very helpful. 

MrGuuzzont. All right, I will do that. 

Senator Cuiark. Yes, sir; that would be helpful. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO ALLEVIATE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Guizzont. The summary of the statement says, as we have them 
here, (1) stop all foreign residual fuel oil coming from Venezuela to 
our eastern seaboard. We give the reasons therefor. Now (2) stop 
delivering natural gas and oil in huge quantities through pipelines 
traversing coal States which take away our coal markets. (3) 
Development by the Federal Government of a real research program 
for broader uses of coal. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Ghizzoni, are you familiar with the Coal Re- 
search Act which was passed last year and vetoed by the President? 

Mr. Guizzont. I was toa small degree. I am not fully conversant 
with it, but I do know it was vetoed. 

Senator Crark. Do you think it was a good bill? 

Mr. Guizzont. Now I will leave that to our superior officers to say 
that, but we were for it. 
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Senator Crark. But you think a research bill is desirable? 

Mr. Guizzont. Certainly; yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Now? 

Mr. Guizzont. Now. 

(4) A final factor which has mitigated against a healthy coal 
industry is the depletion tax accorded gas and oil. I think you have 
heard this before. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, sir; I am for you. 

Mr. Gunzzont. While coal has been struggling to maintain com- 
petitive equality with other fuels, it has faced the high depletion 
allowances of these fuels. 

This advantage has been used most effectively by our adversaries. 
This tax bonanza has meant excess profits, millions for propaganda. 

In short, by granting two fuels a better tax break than coal, the Gov- 
ernment has accorded them a very definite and obvious advantage. 
In this instance the powers of our Government have been and are being 
used as a competitive weapon against the coal industry. 

Senator Scorr. On that, Mr. Ghizzoni, what is the depletion allow- 
ance of the coal industry, is it 14 percent? 

Mr. Gutizzont. It is very small compared to oil and gas; I think 
less than one-half. I think gas and oil is 27 percent. 


NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 


(5) There should be established in this country a national fuels 
olicy. Obviously our entire economy is energy based. The pro- 

Jections for the future indicate energy consumption growing at an 
accelerated rate. 

If our Nation is to meet this expansion of energy demand, it must 
have adequate fuel reserves. Most of the other industrial nations of 
the world have conducted extensive studies into their fuel pictures. 

Guided by these studies they have been able to take steps to use their 
fuel supplies efficiently. 

The need for such a study in the United States is becoming more 
apparent to responsible leaders. 

We, in coal, have no particular ax to grind. An impartial con- 
aes committee could make the inquiry. All segments of the 

uel industry could be called in. Testimony could be taken and 
conclusions drawn. 

The important point to remember, however, is that all fuels must 
be utilized to their maximum efficiency. The days of superabundant 
natural resources in America are over. We must begin to use those 
resources we have in abundance and conserve those in short supply. 

(6) peers insurance should be extended to cover the entire 
= of joblessness. This compensation should be on the basis of 

5 percent of the average weekly wage. Federal grants should be 
given to States to enable them to extend the payments of those about 
to exhaust their benefits. 

We recognize the unemployment system as being in the status of 
the general welfare clause of the Constitution and, in providing for 
its improvement and extensions, it cannot with propriety or in logic 
or commonsense be classified as a dole, notwithstanding the opinion 
to the contrary in high places. 

The United Mine Workers of America maintains that there should 
not be, or cannot be, dire poverty in our Nation when the vast majority 
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of Americans are enjoying the highest standard of living in history. 
Poverty in the midst of plenty is an intolerable incongruity, the exist- 
ence of which we cannot afford. 

In the same vein, the minimum age for social security should be 
lowered to permit older men out of work to qualify for such benefits. 
Mineworkers over 60 are now eligible for pensions from the welfare 
and retirement fund. However, the amount does not allow the men 
to enjoy to the fullest extent their declining years. The inclusion of 
social security at a younger age would, in all probability, encourage 
men to retire younger, thus allowing more men to work in the industry. 

(7) A large intensified construction program for roads, highways, 
hospitals, and schools, with a low-interest loan program for small 
business and help in construction of plants for industry in the dis- 
tressed labor areas is needed. 

Senator Ciark. That means the area redevelopment bill, does it 
not? 

Mr. Guizzont. Yes, exactly. We are for it. 

(8) Our Government should look into the situation respecting the 
barter system engaged in by Western Powers, who are recipients of 
our loans, credits, and other aid, but who in turn make bartering 
arrangements with countries that have Communist governments, all 
of whom are dominated or controlled by Russia, including Russia 
itself. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Ghizzoni, thank you very much. Those are 
your eight recommendations ? 

Mr. Guizzont. Those are the eight recommendations. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. It has been a pleasure to 
have you with us. 


Senator Scott, do you have any questions? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ghizzoni follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN GHIZZONI 


My name is John Ghizzoni, president of District No. 2, United Mine Workers 
of America, which includes in its official jurisdiction 18 bituminous coal pro- 
ducing counties: Armstrong, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, Cambria, Cameron, 
Centre, Clarion, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Huntingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, Ly- 
coming, McKean, Somerset, and Tioga Counties and one mine in eastern Fayette 
County. 

Unemployment in the coal industry in Pennsylvania has been a subject of 
growing concern on the part of officials of the international and district unions 
of the United Mine Workers of America. We believe that this widespread 
decrease in the number of mineworkers in the country did not begin as of last 
year or the year before but there has been a downward trend since 1950, at 
which time the bituminous coal industry in the State of Pennsylvania employed 
94,514 persons. At the end of 1958, this number had decreased to 41,309 or 
approximately 56.1 percent. Confining these statistics to district No. 2, we 
find that in 1950, 40,193 persons were employed in the coal industry. At the end 
of 1958 this number had decreased to 20,615 miners or a loss of 19,578 miners ap- 
proximating 48.7 percent loss. Localizing the problem in a more compact area, 
the following surrounding counties of Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Clearfield, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, and Somerset suffered a loss of 16,981 miners in the 
same period of time approximating 49.5 percent loss. 

We think this is an irreparable loss to the coal industry and a definite threat 
to the national safety in an emergency because it would require many months 
up to several years to gear the coal production to its wartime needs as demon- 
strated in World War II. It is our deep conviction that the executive branch of 
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the Federal Government as well as the Congress of the United States should 
regulate competing fuels production in order that a more balanced solid fuels 
program could be enacted into law so that the coal industry would get equally 
fair treatment with the other competing fuels. I would like to remind the mem- 
bers of your committee that a large percentage of the loss in experienced miners 
mentioned in this report are irreplaceable at a moment’s notice; that coal mining 
is a specialized and very hazardous occupation and that with modern mechani- 
zation and automation, one cannot become a proficient production worker over 
night and it would require many months to step up production to the possible 
needs of the national economy aud/or war effort. 

We, the coal miners, are the forgotten men of our great industrial system 
except, as stated, in case of a national emergency; then it is expected that the 
coal industry should move heaven and earth to provide the necessary coal to 
power the needs of our great industrial economy. The attached statement rela- 
tive to employment in the bituminous coal mines of central Pennsylvania is in- 
controvertible proof of the depressed condition of this area even though the 
country is properous. In this section, the high levels of unemployment deserve 
the attention of our National Government. 

At the outset of any study of unemployment in the coalfields, one factor must 
be considered. The coal miner has deep attachments to his home. Times may 
be hard, money may be scarce in the mining communities, but the miner and his 
family are apt to remain and wait for a better day. Theoretical economists 
speak glibly of the mobility of the labor force. However, the desire of the miner 
to stay close to home defies all economic consideration. Consequently, the task 
of alleviating unemployment in the coalfields will be much easier if we start by 
attempting to create job opportunities in coal-mining areas. Any program design- 
ed to disturb deep family ties will encounter from the outset hostility and 
opposition. 

Efficiency in operation and a constant effort to achieve ever lower unit costs 
enabled the coal industry to survive the most trying period of its existence. The 
United Mine Workers recognize that coal, just as any other commodity, had to 
withstand the rigors of the marketplace. Consequently, we did not attempt to 
hinder the modernization program of our industry. Since increased produc- 
tivity is a prerequisite for economic survival, our industry performed its indus- 
trial miracle. The miner became the highest paid industrial worker in the 
world. But the human price is the men who are sacrificed to the harsh gods of 
economics—the unemployed coal miner. The price of coal has advanced 1 cent 
per ton in the 10-year period from 1948 to 1958 to the consuming public. 

The markets for coal have faced increasing competition from other fuels. The 
invasion of natural gas and oil into the space heating field has resulted in a 
gradual attrition on coal’s markets in this ares. 

The major loss for bituminous coal has occurred in the dieselization of the 
railroads. Once an outlet for over 100 million tons, the railroad market has 
become virtually extinct as a coal consumer. The impact of the complete evapo- 
ration of a major market has been a staggering blow to the industry. The loss 
in jobs has been great. Adding to this problem is the fact that the entire economy 
of these areas is closely intertwined with coal mining. When the mines are 
properous, the region is properous. However, if mass layoffs occur for various 
reasons, the economy rapidly deteriorates into economic decay. Stores, busi- 
ee. and industries dependent on coal mining immediately reflect the general 

ecline. 

Another source of irritation to the coal industry has been the wholesale im- 
portation of residual fuel oil into the United States. During the past several 
years a flood of cheap waste fuel oil has seriously threatened the coal markets 
along the eastern seaboard. Most of the plants in this area are equipped to 
burn either coal, oil, or gas and this fuel oil on our eastern seaboard is continually 
taking employment away from coal miners in central Pennsylvania. 

These depressions and recessions are man made and men who govern our 
country through our elective representatives should have stature enough to find 
the answer to these manmade problems of competition, mechanization, and auto- 
mation. It is useless to hold frequent and numerous hearings to find the causes 
and then not to apply effective remedies. You will ask what are the remedies: 

1. Stop all foreign residual fuel oil coming from Venezula to our eastern 
seaboard. 

2. Stop delivering natural gas and oil through pipelines in huge quantities 
from traversing coal States which take away our coal markets. 
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8. Development by the Federal Government of a real research program 
for broader uses of coal. 

4, A final factor which has mitigated against a healthy coal industry is 
the depletion tax accorded gas and oil. While coal has been struggling to 
maintain competitive equality with other fuels, it has faced the high deple- 
tion allowances of these fuels. This advantage has been used most effec- 
tively by our adversaries. This tax bonanza has meant excess profits, 
millions for propaganda. In short, by granting two fuels a better tax break 
than coal, the Government has accorded them a very definite and obvious 
advantage. In this instance the powers of our Government have been and 
are being used as a competitive weapon against the coal industry. 

5. There should be established in this country a national fuels policy. 
Obviously our entire economy is energy based. The projections for the 
future indicate energy consumption growing at an accelerated rate. If our 
Nation is to meet this expansion of energy demand, it must have adequate 
fuel reserves. Most of the other industrial nations of the world have con- 
ducted extensive studies into their fuel pictures. Guided by these studies 
they have been able to take steps to use their fuel supplies efficiently. 
The need for such a study in the United States is becoming more apparent to 
responsible leaders. We in coal have no particular ax to grind. An 
impartial congressional committee could make the inquiry. All segments 
of the fuel industry could be called in. Testimony could be taken and 
conclusions drawn. The important point to remember, however, is that all 
fuels must be utilized to their maximum efficiency. The days of supera- 
bundant natural resources in America are over. We must begin to use those 
resources we have in abundance and conserve those in short supply. 

6. Unemployment insurance should be extended to cover the entire period 
of joblessness. This compensation should be on the basis of 75 percent of 
the average weekly wage. Federal grants should be given to States to 
enable them to extend the payments of those about to exhaust their benefits. 
We recognize the unemployment system as being in the status of the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution and, in providing for its improvement and 
extensions, it cannot with propriety or in logic or commonsense be classified 
as a dole, notwithstanding the opinion to the contrary in high places. The 
United Mine Workers of America maintains that there should not be, or 
cannot be, dire poverty in our Nation when the vast majority of Americans 
are enjoying the highest standard of living in history. Poverty in the 
midst of plenty is an intolerable incongruity, the existence of which we 
eannot afford. In the same vein, the minimum age for social security 
should be lowered to permit older men out of work to qualify for such bene- 
fits. Mineworkers over 60 are now eligible for pensions from the welfare 
and retirement fund. 

However, the amount does not allow the men to enjoy to the fullest extent 
their declining years. The inclusion of social security at a younger age 
would, in all probability, encourage men to retire younger, thus allowing 
more men to work in the industry. 

7. A large intensified construction program for roads, highways, hospitals, 
and schools, with a low-interest loan program for small business and help 
in construction of plants for industry in the distressed labor areas is needed. 

8. Our Government should look into the situation respecting the barter 
system engaged in by Western Powers, who are recipients of our loans, 
credits, and other aid, but who in turn make bartering arrangements with 
countries that have Communist governments, all of whom are dominated 
or controlled by Russia, including Russia itself. 

Words are inadequate to express the plight in which we find ourselves in 
these depressed areas and it is a sad commentary for our Government being 
the richest Nation on earth to have men unable to find employment in our vast 
enterprise and living in the midst of poverty and degradation. I am hopeful 
that these hearings will produce sufficient facts, thoughts, and expressions of 
the common people to have something done to alleviate these distressful 
conditions. 

My associate officers join me in expressing our sincere thanks and deep appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to testify before your committee concerning the 
problems of unemployment in the bituminous industry and, particularly, as it 
affects us in District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America. 
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Bituminous coal employment statistics, District No. 2, United Mine Workers of 
America, for 1950 to 1958, inclusive, compiled Oct. 7, 1959 
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Senator Crarx. The next witness will be Prof. Monroe Armes, pro- 
fessor of farm management extension, Penn State University. 


STATEMENT OF MONROE ARMES, PROFESSOR, FARM MANAGEMENT 
EXTENSION, PENN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Armes. Gentlemen, as I understand it, I am asked to appear 
at this hearing mainly because of my activity and interest in what 
is called the rural development program in Pennsylvania. 

I am a farm management extension specialist with more than 30 
years’ service working with farmers. 

Now, this rural development program—and I have a typed state- 
ment which I will submit, if you wish—— 

Senator Crark. We will have your statement which will be printed 
at this point in the record in full; if you will just hit the high spots, 
Professor, we would appreciate it. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Armes. This program was initiated to help especially low 
agriculture income areas. Now, the areas were classified on the se- 
verity of their low-income problems. In the three categories, the mod- 
erate, the severe, and the substantial 

Senator Crark. Mr. Armes, this is the program which stems out of 
the iy pane of Agriculture in Washington, is it not? 

Mr. Armas. It is. 


Senator Crark. Two Pennsylvania counties, I think, Fayette—— 

Mr. Armes. Fayette and Schuylkill, sir. 

Senator CrarK. Have both been project areas. 

Mr. Armes. They are. I will speak about the situation generally 
and the need for it, as I see it. In connection with this prepared state- 
ment, I prepared certain statistics to show the reason and the extent of 
this low-income problem in Pennsylvania. 
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Now, while it is not as severe as it is in the Southern States, it is 
rather substantial, as the map shows, and you probably heard it from 
the other gentlemen, that some 40 counties are affected. 

Now, in working with this development, rural development program, 
we soon become aware that the agricultural industry alone in these 
areas was not sufficient, even though highly developed to carry the 
load, to do what was necessary. 

Therefore, we must look to off-farm sources of income for a large 
part of these people, and, to make the statement brief, we think 
that our rural development program here in Pennsylvania takes 
somewhat different trends than it does in the South. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LOCAL GROUPS NEEDED 


In other words, we do not need to prod chambers of commerce to 
do the things which Mr. Wade was describing here, but there cer- 
tainly is a lot we can do in helping to help develop this business 
climate that he speaks of, and I think our greatest contribution will 
be in encouraging groups to work together and help to create that 
business climate. 

So, while I am not well versed in legislative matters, 1 have 
looked over these bills, and it appears to me that since we are looking 
for development, industrial Mn 3 otherwise, in these areas, anything 
that helps to contribute toward it is desirable. 

Any action, such as this bill, 268, which does provide funds that 
would apply in cases like this, where the people, as I understand it, 
in the States and local communities want them, and, in other words, 
are not rammed down their throats, they are there to use if the 
people want them. 

I think help of that kind, it seems to me, would be helpful. But 
I also want to state that just money alone won’t do the job; that 
the people must be aware that they can do a lot of things to help 
themselves, and want to do it, as they have here in Altoona. 

Senator CiarK. There is no substitute for local leadership. 

Mr. Armes. Certainly not. These people from small farms, many 
of them, are just going to have to look to outside employment for 
a fair share of their income. 

Senator CxarK. In other words, the people on the farm, usually 
a family farm, raising quite a lot of their own food, need part-time 
employment in light industry; that is what it comes down to? 

Mr. Armes. Yes; and they do not raise as much of their food as 
they used to, by a long shot. 

Senator CLark. Thank you. 

Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. No questions. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Armes, together with attachments, 
follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF MONROE ARMES 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The rural development program was initiated as one of the possible answers 
to conditions in rural areas set forth in the report “Development of Agricul- 
ture’s Human Resources.” This study disclosed that in the United States 
in 1949 there were roughly 5.4 million farmers. Out of these about 3.3 million 
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had cash sales under $2,500 per year. In Pennsylvania there were 29,242 
such farm families in 1949 and 24,307 in 1954. 

The low income areas were so classified on the basis of three criteria : 

(1) Less than $1,000 residual farm income to operator and family with 
level of living index below the regional average and 25 percent or more 
of commercial farms classified as low producing. 

(2) Level of living index in lowest fifth of the Nation. 

(3) Fifty percent or more of commercial farms classified as “low 
producing.”’ 

The areas were classified as “serious” if they met all three criteria, “‘sub- 
stantial” if they met two criteria, and “moderate” if they met only one criteria. 

The attached map shows those counties in Pennsylvania classified as “low 
income and level of living counties.’ The 40 counties in this area are all 
classified as “moderately distressed areas.’ The low income area shown on 
the map is further divided into four smaller areas, as follows: 

(1) The northwest area, where the chief natural resources were timber, 
oil, and gas. 

(2) The bituminous area where the chief natural resource was bitu- 
minous coal, timber and natural gas. 

(3) The central area where the natural resource was timber and farm 
lands. 

(4) The anthracite coal and resort area. 

The remainder of the State is classified the northeast and southeast, better 
farm areas and the urbanized areas around Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. The 
attached tables give some basic agricultural statistics from the 1954 Census 
of Agriculture for these areas. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Objectives 
The broad objective of the rural development program is to bring about 


lasting improvment in the economic and social welfare of residents of rural 
areas, 


Organization 


The overall guidance of the program is under the direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Development Program Advisory Committee. On this committee 
are representatives of 15 State and Federal Government agencies, the Penn- 
sylvania State University, State Council of Farm Organizations, and the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches. The Agricultural Extension Service is 
responsible for the work in the rural areas. 


OPERATION AND RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM IN THE PILOT COUNTIES 


Fayette County was designated as a pilot rural development county in No- 
vember 1955 and Schuylkill County in August 1957. The purpose of the work 
in pilot counties was to develop methods and procedures for carrying on the 
program. County committees were organized in each county. 

The method used was to have the local committee study the problems and 
resources of their areas and to direct them to the agencies best equipped to help 
them work out promising courses of action. 

Early in this work it became evident that any appreciable improvement in the 
economic welfare of the area would have to be brought about by improvement of 
the industrial and business segements of the economy. Improvement of the 
farming segment of the economy would help but not to the extent needed. 

With respect to improvement of the business segment of the economy even a 
casual examination revealed that chambers of commerce and similar organiza- 
tions were actively and aggressively working to bring new industries into the 
areas. They had collected large sums of money to finance new buildings and to 
improve land for industrial sites. Moreover the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority was active in helping these organizations and could advance 
loans to help finance projects. 

In this overall situation it appears that the rural development program can 
be of most service by acting as a coordinating group to establish contacts for 
those seeking information and help with those who are able to help them. Asa 
first step in this direction each agency and organization was to prepare a brief 
statement outlining the services it could provide for the people in the area. 
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These statements were compiled and distributed as directories of the organiza- 
tions working in the areas. 

The rural development program is based on the principle of helping people 
to help themselves. It is difficult to get people to understand this. The question 
asked when the program is explained to groups in an area is this: Is there any 
money available in connection with the program to meet the cost of projects we 
might undertake? When told there is none, many feel disappointed. The 
type of financial assistance available under Senate bills 8. 268, S. 722 and 
S. 1064 would be very helpful in these situations. They would provide another 
source of help to which the people could be referred. 

There are two basic causes of unemployment and low income in both the urban 
and rural areas. The first cause is the exhaustion of natural resources such as 
coal and timber. The second is mechanization on farms and in industry and the 
automation of industrial processes. Family farms are getting much larger. The 
family farm which returns a satisfactory income to the operator today must be 
two or three times as large in terms of acreage and business done as that of a 
decade ago. 

This is why so many operators on small farms seek off-farm employment and 
income as shown by “the percent of all farms having off-farm income exceeding 
value of products sold.” Those who do not have the acreage of land or quality 
of land or the capital to acquire them must seek employment off the farm. 

This makes the problem of unemployment one that is of vital importance to 
both rural and urban people. They must have hope that something can be done 
and is being done about it. They must also understand that they can do much to 
help themselves through making best uses of all their resources and the agencies 
available to help them. 
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Pennsylwania farms by areas and economic class, 1954—Low income areas 


Bitu- Anthra- Total 
North- | minous | cite and | Central low Pennsyl- 
west area resort area income i 


Number of counties 





All farms 7 é 6, 448 13, 136 








Commercial farms 3, 914 
Class I, $25,000 and over 
Class IT, $10,000 to $24,999... _- 
Class III, $5,000 to $9,999 
Class IV, $2,500 to $4,999 
Class VI, $250 to $1. 199 


Other farms 





Part time 
Residential 
Abnormal 


Percentage of commercial farms income 

under $2,500 
Percentage of all farms having low income. 
Work off farms, number reporting... ...-- 
Work off farms, 100 or more days 4,748 
Percentage work off farms ; i 
Peraentage work off farms, 100 or more days. ’ : 36.10 
Farms operating with other income of 

a exceeding value of farm products 

4,417 5 
42. 92 37. 12 33. 62 40. 81 


Pennsylvania farms by areas and economic class, 1954—Better income areas 


Southeast Northeast Total 
dairy 


Number of counties 6 
All farms 11, 498 
Commercial farms 8, 851 
Class I, $25,000 and over. 
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Part time. 

Residential 

Abnormal 

Percentage of commercial farms, income under $2,500 
Percentage of all farms having low income 
Work off farms, number reporting. 

Work off farms, 100 or more days 

Percentage work off farms 

Percentage work off farms, 100 or more days 
Other income, exceeding products sold 
Percentage of all farms, exceeding products sold 


Senator Crark. Mr. J: ae M. Walsh of the CIO. We are happy 
to have you with us, Mr. W 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. WALSH, STAFF REPRESENTATIVE, 
PENNSYLVANIA CIO COUNCIL 


Mr. Wats. Senators, Congressman Van Zandt, as an old sporting 
editor in Wilkes-Barre, I feel I should be listed in the box score as 
“Walsh batting for Boyer.” 
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Iam a pinch-hitter for Mr. Boyer of the CIO council. 

Senator Clark. I understand your batting average is pretty high. 

Mr. Wausu. Well it is about .340. 

I do want to say for Mr. Boyer, knowing your problems, that the 
complete statement as he presents it, will be printed in the record. 

Senator Clark. It will. 

Mr. Walsh. I will summarize and skip over most of the points 
that he would make. 

With his permission and also on the advice of our secretary, Harr 
Block, I would like to make the comment again in terms of baseball 
that we feel that this is about the third inning of this crucial ball game. 
This is the third time that we of the council, representing some 700,- 
000 workers in Pennsylvania, have taken advantage of an opportunity 
to hit the highlights of this program. 

I know Mr. Boyer and Mr. Block and I appeared before the late 
Senator Neely in 1956, and again in Washington Mr. Block testified 
in 1957, and I might say for myself that I live in Wilkes-Barre, and 
having spent the weekend up there, I would like to volunteer the infor- 
mation that the reaction to your hearing in Wilkes-Barre is most 
excellent, both among my neighbors that I speak to over the bar, 
and also the publicity that apppeared in the papers and, of course, 
it has not hurt the .900 batting average of my neighbor and friend, 
Dan Flood, any at the same time. 

Senator Ciark. That is good to hear. 

Mr. Watsu. I think that by reading the record you will get the 
records that Mr. Boyer and I have taken the liberty of skipping a 
lot of, but he does say that unemployment in Pennsylvania is like 
death and taxes, in that it is always with us. 

Although the total number of our unemployed rises and falls 
with the national economy, it is characteristic of Pennsylvania that 
unemployment in times of recession rises to higher levels than in 
other States or in the Nation as a whole, and during periods of re- 
covery, falls more slowly than in other areas. 

At that point, that point has been made by other people before. 

Senator Clark. Mr. Walsh, excuse me, in looking through your 
testimony I see you put some stress on training and retraining. I 
wish you would say a word about that. 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, I didn’t want to skip that portion of it. 


URGENT NEED FOR RETRAINING UNEMPLOYED 


In order to attack the unemployment problem in Pennsylvania 
and counter it, action on many fronts must be undertaken. First 
and foremost is the urgent need for retraining of unemployed work- 
ers to translate the skills which they have into those which present- 
day industry demands. 

It is tragic indeed to note that thousands of workers in our basic 
steel industry who were gainfully employed and in demand just a 
year or two ago now have skills which are obsolete and no longer 
needed. 

We cannot afford to allow these workers to remain idle until they 
acquire new skills on a hit-or-miss basis when, with a relatively short 
training period, they could be returned to their former productivity. 

It would not be only humane but good business to establish such 
training courses and to provide a modest income to such workers 
while they are being retrained for gainful employment. 
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Another point that I know Mr. Boyer and our council feel would 
be very important is really seconding the motion that Secretary 
Davlin made here today. 

Many of our communities need assistance in providing the kind 
of public facilities that will be attractive to new industry. 

I heard the gentleman from Altoona make the same point. It 
is difficult to expect a new industry to locate in an area where modern 
housing is not available, transportation is inadequate, and school 
facilities date back to Civil War days. 

Our communities are eager to provide modern public facilities, 
but are unable to raise the necessary sums from their unemployed 
citizens through taxation. 

Senator CiarK. Mr. Walsh, you have mentioned training, and 
you have mentioned the public facilities. How do you people feel 
about loans for industrial development ? 

Mr.Watsu. Oh, frankly, from the very beginning we have been 
with the PIDA program, among its strongest advocates, not just in 
the council headquarters in Harrisburg. In the various sections 
of Pennsylvania the earliest contributors for contributions locally 
have been the local union members, CIO and affiliated unions. 

Senator Cuark. Do you think it is necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make loans to bring in new industry ? 


UNION SUPPORT OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. Watsu. I would be guided, in answering that, by the testi- 
mony I have heard here today. By answering that the pool is not 
big enough on the local level to be able to do the job, and we feel 
Federal funds should be made available to do the job right. 

Senator Ciarx. We have had a lot of testimony to that effect today. 
But we have had at least one witness, for the Altoona Chamber of 
Commerce, who took the opposite position that the pool was big enough 
and that they didn’t want or need Federal help. 

How do you feel about that? 

Mr. Wausu. Well, having been an old headline writer I might say 
Tam a little afraid that that judgment is dictated, too, by the propa- 
ganda about the great menace of socialism in Federal contributions. 

We of the union do not believe in that. We feel that the productiv- 
ity of this Nation and the income from taxation will be sufficient to 
meet the needs. 

Senator Crark. So your organization would support the area re- 
development bill ? 

Mr. Watsu. Not only that, we would support an awful lot of other 
measures that may require Federal contributions. 

Senator Crarx. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Walsh, I appreciate your being here, and I 
think you have covered in a general way very well what you wanted to 
say, and I have no other questions. Just a minute, Mr, Walsh. 

Henatr Crane. Thank you by much, Mr. Walsh. 

e prepared statement of Harry Boyer as presented by Joseph 
M. Walsh is as follows :) ld 7 7 ne 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HARRY BOYER, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA CIO CoUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Harry Boyer. I am president of the Pennsylvania 
CIO Council which has a membership of over 700,000 workers in Pennsylvania. 
I very much appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee and 
to testify as to unemployment conditions in our Commonwealth. 

Unemployment in Pennsylvania is like death and taxes, in that it is always 
with us. Although the total number of our unemployed rises and falls with the 
national economy, it is characteristic of Pennsylvania that unemployment in 
times of recession rises to higher levels than in other States or in the Nation 
as a whole, and during periods of recovery falls more slowly than in other 
areas. The underlying causes for this unusual or atypical situation in Pennsyl- 
vania are due in large to our industrial composition. 

The basic industries which traditionally have formed the cornerstone of 
Pennsylvania’s economic activity are coal—both anthracite and bituminous— 
steel, railroads, and textiles. Not one but all these industries have been declin- 
ing in Pennsylvania for many years. The decline in anthracite coal has been 
due in large part to the emergence of oil and natural gas as the primary fuel 
for heating of homes. Bituminous coal has been adversely affected as industry 
has turned from soft coal and coke to other fuels, and railroads from coal to 
diesel engines, and, of course, the decline in these two major industries has 
adversely affected the railroads. The steel industry has only recently begun to 
show employment declines due to two major factors, the first being plant obso- 
lescence and, more recently and more dramatically, automation of steelmaking 
processes. The textile industry in Pennsylvania has been adversely affected 
by two major occurrences over the past decade, one being a worldwide slump in 
the use and consumption of textile products and the other being the out-migra- 
tion of the textile industry from the northeast industrial concentration to the 
Southern States. Automation has also been an important factor in the employ- 
met decline in the number of workers employed in this industry in Pennsylvania. 
The decline in this industry further accentuated the already depressed condition 
in the anthracite region of our State, which had been affected by declines in 
mining employment. 

These are the basic causes of the unhappy situation which exists employment- 
wise in Pennsylvania today. The effects of these basic changes have been the 
creation of our so-called depressed areas or, as the press euphemistically labels 
them, “pockets of unemployment.” ‘The so-called depressed areas, although 
in turn contributing to unemployment because of lack of production and payroll, 
are the effects rather than the cause of these long-term economic trends. 

If the Pennsylvania situation is to be improved, steps must be taken to meet 
the problems arising from these basic industrial changes. There is urgent 
need for Pennsylvania to diversify its industrial pattern of production. Because 
of our past reliance on these basic industries, Pennsylvania finds that new plants 
and new industries are locating in other sections of the Nation in much greater 
volume than in our State. This statement is not meant to deprecate the very 
laudable and productive efforts by both the local communities and the State to 
attract new industry but merely to emphasize the necessity for additional assist- 
ance in helping these agencies to perform this most vital task. 

In order to attack the unemployment problem in Pennsylvania and conquer it, 
action on many fronts must be undertaken. First and foremost is the urgent 
need for retraining of unemployed workers to translate the skills which they 
have into those which present-day industry demands. It is tragic, indeed, to 
note that thousands of workers in our basic steel industry who were gainfully 
employed and in demand just a year or two ago now have skills which are obsolete 
and no longer needed. We cannot afford to allow these workers to remain idle 
until they acquire new skills on a hit-or-miss basis when, with a relatively short 
training period, they could be returned to their former productivity. It would 
not be only humane but good business to establish such training courses and 
to provide a modest income to such workers while they are being retrained for 
gainful employment. 

There is need not only for retraining of workers but also for replacement of 
physical production facilities throughout the Commonwealth. Retooling of our 
plants, installation of new machinery and other productive equipment is man- 
datory if Pennsylvania is to meet the competition of the new plants which are 
springing up in the Middle West and on the west coast. 
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Many of our communities need assistance in providing the kind of public 
facilities that will be attractive to new industry. It is difficult to expect a 
new industry to locate in an area where modern housing is not available, 
transportation is inadequate, and school facilities date back to Civil War days. 
Our communities are eager to provide modern public facilities but are unable 
to raise the necessary sums from their unemployed citizens through taxation. 

There is urgent need for financial assistance to existing industry in our areas 
of labor surplus to encourage existing plants to maintain and expand their 
production facilities as well as to attract new industries to these locations. 
It is not enough to offer a new plant merely the use of an industrial site or 
building if the real need is for working capital. Our local and State efforts 
along this line have been most productive, but the need is far greater than our 
resources. 

In addition to all these physical and financial needs, there is a very real, 
albeit intangible, need for technical assistance to aid our communities in inven- 
torying their assets, determining their specific needs, and presenting this 
information in a proper manner to obtain assistance or attract new industries. 
The business of industrial development has become involved and complex. 
Most communities in Pennsylvania cannot afford the services of technically 
trained personnel in the performance of the many tasks which need to be done, 
such as collecting and analyzing data and drawing proper conclusions as to 
their specific problem and the means to overcome it. The State department of 
commerce has provided very helpful assistance to many communities in the 
State but they are hampered by lack of funds and trained personnel. Misdi- 
rected and misguided efforts are not only costly but very discouraging to those 
good citizens who are contributing time, effort, and money to improve con- 
ditions in their communities. 

As I have stated before, conquering the unemployment problem in Pennsyl- 
vania does require action on many fronts, and although Pennsylvania, both at 
the State and community level, has made repeated efforts over the past decade 
to solve this problem, it still confronts us and shows no signs of decreasing. 
We believe that prompt and vigorous Federal action should be taken to assist 
in the solution of these problems. Year after year delegations from Pennsyl- 
vania have journeyed to the Nation’s Capital, and legislative task forces have 
held hearings similar to those which you gentlemen are conducting, but so far 
without visible, tangible results. It is our hope that this plea will no longer be 
ignored and that remedial legislation will be enacted at the next session of the 
Congress. The official policy of the Federal Government has been stated 
legislatively and otherwise as one of full employment. Failure to act affirm- 
atively to our plan is, in effect, a denial of this policy. 

In closing my testimony, I would like to present one additional idea for the 
consideration of your committee, and that is that in any legislation that is 
enacted a mechanism to trigger Federal assistance will be incorporated so that 
when basic maladjustments in a State or area economy arise, they will be 
recognized quickly and remedial action taken automatically and without undue 
delay. We feel certain that had such action been taken a decade ago in 
Pennsylvania, we would not be confronted with the unemployment problem we 
face today. 

We trust that the Pennsylvania experience will serve as a warning to other 
States and the National Government that unemployment and the loss of pur- 
chasing power in any community in our Nation adversely affects our national 
economic well-being. Pennsylvania has all those basic requirements needed 
for full employment. We are using our resources to the best of our ability 
but more needs to be done. We could do a bigger and a better job if Federal 
assistance were provided to us. 


Senator Crark. Msgr. Francis A. MeNellis and, I believe, 
Dr. A. Bruce Denniston, superintendent of schools, is also here. 

Let me express my own gratitude and appreciation in seeing the 
public and parochial schools together, and in getting together to 
give us the benefit of their joint wisdom. 

Which one of you gentlemen wants to proceed first ? 
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STATEMENTS OF REV. ROY F. KLINE, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, 
ALTOONA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL; AND A. BRUCE DENNISTON, 
SUPERINTENDENT, ALTOONA SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Reverend Kune. I am taking the place of Monsignor McNellis. 
I am Father Roy F. Kline, assistant principal of the Altoona Catho- 
lic High School. Monsignor McNellis has asked me to sit in for 
him today, and give his ideas on the questions at hand. 

Relative to the number of former students or older brothers and 
sisters of the students at Altoona Catholic High School, at the pre- 
sent time, I made a survey last Friday as to how many of those older 
brothers and sisters left the area to seek work, and I got a total 
of 185 older brothers and sisters. 

I tried to estimate the total number of older brothers and sisters, 
and I find it was a little bit more than 600. This figure I got from 
the school census records. 

Senator CiarKk. Father, do you happen to know what happened 
to the class that graduated last June, how many stayed in the county 
and how many went on to college and how many left ? 

Reverend Kuine. No, we have no figure on that. All we have 
are a few isolated reports. They do not check back with us. 

Senator Crark. Are you in a position to make any generalization 
or would you rather not? 

Reverend Kune. I would say that a good majority, 30 to 40 per- 
cent of them entered college. As to the other percentage I cannot say. 

Senator CiarK. Thanks. 

Reverend Kune. It is too early. 


Senator CiarK. Do you want to tell us about vocational training? 


FAVOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Reverend Kuine. Well, on the question of vocational training. 
Mr. Marks asked me to say something about that. Certainly we are in 
favor of vocational training, and if we have the money and schools to 
pay for qualified teachers and modern facilities we would adopt it. 
But at the present time we do not have the money. If we had it we 
could do something about it. 

Senator Ctark. You know the problem is there. 

Reverend Kuirnz. We know the problem definitely, and I think it 
would be good for the adults, too, in those places where vocational 
training for adults could be made available. It certainly would be 
useful and practical. 

Then, on the question of the psychological picture of the family 
where the wage earner is out of work, we do have occasion to contact 
people in those situations. 

The picture is a poor one. Ifa man is out of work he is worried, 
he is concerned, alarmed about his unemployment compensation going 
to run out at some future date, and in the case where he has to leave his 
home here and go elsewhere to seek work, he is concerned about mak-4 
ing enough to, well, practically keep up two homes, in the place where 
he is working and his own home back here, again a cause for alarm 
and, perhaps, some depression and discouragement on his part. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Father. 

I wonder if you and Mr. Denniston are in some agreement as to the 
percentage of young people in Altoona who attend your respective 
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schools. What percentage are in parochial schools and what percent- 
age are in the public schools? 

Mr. Denniston. It is about 3 to 1, I believe. 

Reverend Kunz. Yes. That would be pretty close. 

Senator CLark. Seventy-five percent public and twenty-five percent 
parochial schools, or would it hs the other way around? 


Reverend Kutne. Well, it would be 30 to 70, 40 to 60, I would say. 
Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Father. 

Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Senator Cirarg. Congressman Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No questions. 

(The prepared statement of Father Kline follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FATHER Roy F. KLINE, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, ALTOONA 
CaTHOLICc HieH ScHOOL 


1. Altoona Catholic High School is a secondary coeducational school con- 
sisting of grades 9 thrugh 12. The current enrollment is 580, the students being 
drawn from the Altoona district and environs within 15 miles. 

A survey was made on Friday, October 23, to determine the number of older 
— and sisters of the students who have left Altoona to seek work else- 
where. 

The total number of older brothers and sisters is estimated at a little over 
600—maximum age, 32. This figure is acquired from school census records. 

The survey showed that 185 older brothers and sisters left Altoona to seek 
employment elsewhere, 

2. Concerning vocational training on the high school level—it is advisable 
and practical. The Catholic school system, however, has been unable to do 
much along this line due to the lack of funds for qualified teachers and modern 
facilities. Give us money, and we will get started. Vocational training, avail- 
able for adults, also is advisable. 

3. The psychological picture of the family where the wage earner is out of 
work. The picture is a poor one. If he is out of work, he becomes alarmed 
that his unemployment compensation is going to run out. If he has to go away 
from home to seek work, he does not get ahead because practically his entire 
income must be used to keep two homes. Discouragement and depression 
are the result. 


Senator CLtark. Now, Mr. Denniston. 

Mr. Denniston. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to report 
primarily on the vocational training program that we offer in the 
senior high school. We have between 500 and 600 boys enrolled in 
that program, and they are trained in 10 different occupations. 

Senator Crark. I see the list here in your letter, Mr. Denniston; 
and the letter from Mr. Denniston will appear in the record at this 

oint. 
7 Mr. Denniston. And we carry on the same program in a night 
school operation, about 300 per year there. 

Senator Ciark. Is that for adults? 

Mr. Denniston. For adults; yes. There is a tremendous demand 
for preparing them in the welding field. : 

We carried on the welding school right through the summer this 

ear, and we were anticipating a number of men who could get work 
in the steel industry, but since they have not settled the strike, they are 
still unemployed. And speaking about the unemployed, we find 
that men are unemployed, and when they are, they tend to be irritable; 
little things that they would normally pass up, they make an issue of 
them, and we find children auibaprsuel They lose their self-respect 
when they do not have clothes that are sufficient. 
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It creates an attendance problem when they are unemployed; and 
so there is a psychological effect on the school which we have ob- 
served, in general, because the effect, the insecurity of unemployment. 

Now, we do keep a rather careful record of the graduates in the 
vocational department, and we find that over the past years, 1951 
through 1958, 16 percent had to go out of town to find employment 
a year after graduation, and then it rose in 1954 to 40 percent, and 
this last year it is back down to about 22 percent. 

In addition to the public school, we have one of the 15 Common- 
wealth campuses or branches of the State university, and the branch 
here enrolls 445 full-time day students and 700 part-time students. 

This last year, in the 2-year engineering training course, they had 
61 graduates and 90 percent of them had to go out of town to find jobs. 
They were placed in jobs out of town. 


INADEQUATE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Senator Ctark. Would you gentlemen agree, from your experience 
here in the parochial schools and public schools, that there are really 
— inadequate opportunities for employment in the Altoona area 

or your graduates ? 

Mr. Denniston. Oh, that is no question there. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Reverend Kune. No question. 

Senator CiarK. And this, I suppose, would be even more the case, 
would it not, for boys and girls in your schools who have dropped 
out before they graduate? In other words, there is a better market 
for the high school graduate than there is for the grade school grad- 
uate; isn’t that correct, in terms of employment? 

Mr. Denniston. That is definitely true. 

Reverend Kune. That is true. 

Senator CuarK. So you could state as a generality that the higher 
the level of education, the better chance of getting a job? 

Mr. Denniston. The better chance of getting a job—not neces- 
sarily in Altoona, though. 

Senator CrarK. Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your help. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Denniston follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF A. BRUCE DENNISTON, SUPERINTENDENT, ALTOONA SCHOOL 
DistTRIcT 


The school district of the city of Altoona operates one senior high school, en- 
rolling approximately 2,700 students. 

In the vocational department of the school, over the past 10 years, we have en- 
rolled 550 to 600 boys each year in the day school where 10 trades are taught by 
15 qualified teachers. The occupations taught are: 


Auto mechanics Sheet metal 
Cabinet making Trowel trades 
Drafting Bricklaying 
Electricity Cement work 
General construction Stone masonry 
Electronics Plastering 
Machine shop Welding 
Plumbing Electric 
Printing Oxyacetylene 


Each boy in the vocational department spends one-half of each school day in the 
vocational shop and the other half in academic classes. 
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In the evening the vocational department is operated to meet the need of 
adults in the area. Each year we enroll about 300 adults. For the past several 
years welding has been by far the occupation most in demand. At present we 
have five classes of 15 each in welding and during the past summer, in order to 
meet the demand, we operated the welding classes through the summer so that 
we might meet the needs of those requesting this training. Unfortunately, 
however, the steel strike has held up the jobs for which these men were trained 
and they are still unemployed. 

Other vocations in which we are offering evening classes this year are: 
Auto mechanics, drafting, both phases of electricity, machine operation, sheet 
metal, and trowel trades. 

Each year in October we make a survey of those who graduated the previous 
year from our vocational department. The following shows the number of 
graduates who had left town to get work within 4 months after graduation: 
1951, 16 percent; 1952, 30 percent; 1953, 30 percent; 1954, 40 percent; 1955, 40 
percent ; 1956, 33 percent ; 1957, 25 percent ; 1958, 22 percent. 

Since 1954 we have offered daytime training for unemployed women for the 
needle industries, both the knitting mills and the shoe factories. All enrollees 
are recruited through the State unemployment office and the training period for 
each group extends for 6 weeks. We have trained an average of 120 per year in 
this group. 

During 1941 and 1942 the vocational department was operated on a 24-hour 
round-the-clock basis, with day school students for an 8-hour shift and two groups 
of trainees in occupations necessary to the war effort for the other shifts. They 
were recruited from WPA, CCC, NYA, and the generally unemployed. Approx- 
imately 4,500 non-day-school persons were trained. In 1943-44 we trained 240 
persons for the Army Signal Corps as specialists for inspection, maintenance, 
and operation of electronics equipment. They were divided into 4 groups of 
60 each and each of these groups received 4 months training. 

From 1946 through 1952 we operated a program for the training of veterans 
for civilian jobs. Each veteran received 18 months training in one of nine 
vocations. A total of 1,850 persons participated in this program. 

In addition to the opportunities for training in the public schools, we have 
one of Pennsylvania State University’s 15 Commonwealth campuses located in 
Altoona. At the present time they have 445 full-time day students and 700 part- 
time evening students. The full-time day students are enrolled about equally 
either for the first 2 years of any of the special degrees offered on the main 
campus at University Park or for the 2-year program for an associate degree in 
engineering. The part-time evening students are enrolled for academic work 
toward degrees, classes in education, classes for business-industry management, 
and classes which would generally upgrade those who are currently employed, 
ete. A check of the 61 graduates of the 2-year course for the associate degree in 
engineering from the class of June 1959 indicates that 90 percent of them had 
to go out of town to find employment. 


Senator Crark. Mr. Edward Bilinkas, director of industrial devel- 
opment, Greater Johnstown Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Bilinkas, we are happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Brurnxas. Thank you. 

Senator Ciarx. Go ahead in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF E. W. BILINKAS, DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Brurxas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, unemployment and 
industrial development are, in reality, married, and to divorce the two 
is almost an impossibility. 

In the Greater Johnstown area which I represent as director of in- 
dustrial development, we have a tremendous unemployment problem. 
Our labor force is approximately 100,000 and during 1958 our claim 
load for unemployment compensation represented a figure of 15,000 
per week which totaled $12,500,000 of moneys paid out. Presently, 
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our unemployment figure is in the neighborhood of 16,000 plus the 
people who are out on strike. 

Senator Ctark. How many out on strike? About the same number? 

Mr. Bunxas. About 16,000. 

Our industrial development program could be greatly improved 
if Congress would consider appropriating funds to help induce indus- 
tries into distress areas. I do not mean that they should finance the 
actual administrative end of an industrial development program, but 
it would be a tremendous asset if we could call on the Federal Govern- 
ment for financial help for the actual capital improvements for our 
new industrial neighbors. As you can readily appreciate, a commu- 
nity that won’t help itself cannot expect help from the outside, but 
yet, everything humanly possible is being done and deals are being 
closed, but there are many points in our particular area that are beyond 
the realm of the people in the area. I would like to dwell for a few 
minutes on these points. 

(1) Our network of highways is definitely a detriment and again, 
in my estimation, is one of the main reasons for our losing industries. 
I strongly recommend that serious consideration be given by the Fed- 
eral Government that if a distress area lacks proper highway facilities 
some sort of appropriation be made, giving preferential treatment to 
distressed areas, and whether the State goes along or not, the Federal 
Government should take the “bull by the horns” and construct these 
all-important highways. 

(2) Representing an area whose labor force is primarily classified 
as a heavy-industry type, a training program which would afford the 
people a living wage while they are being trained for industries other 
than steel and coal. 

(3) Because of our tremendous unemployment problem, thousands 
of our younger people are leaving the area, and as you can readily 
see, this is not conducive to a progressive community. 

The Federal Government, in my estimation, should also make cer- 
tain concessions to distressed areas in the form of redevelopment. 
Many of our larger cities are plagued by blighted areas, and yet when 
the people are not working they personally sponsor the “slums of 
tomorrow.” Again, this is not to imply that the whole burden should 
fall on the Federal Government, but it is a proven fact that once a 
community will start a cleanup program, it is like a cancer and is 
just a matter of time before everyone gets on the bandwagon and 
starts to take a little bit of pride in their own surroundings. 

In closing, it is very frustrating and discouraging to represent a 
distress area, because the sufferings witnessed make one’s blood turn 
to water and I sincerely hope and pray that the Congress of the United 
States sees fit to enact legislation that will give special treatment to 
distress areas as defined by the department of labor and industry. 
I would be as firm in my convictions about distress areas even if I 
were associated with an area that had no unemployment problems, 
but after traveling throughout the United States as an industrial real 
estate broker, prior to coming to Johnstown, I sincerely feel people 
in distressed areas are not second-rate citizens and should be given 
special consideration. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you, Mr. Bilinkas. 
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You represent the Johnstown Chamber of Commerce, do you not? 

Mr. Brrnxas. As director of industrial development; yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Ciark. That is a branch of the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. Brurnxas. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Is the chamber of commerce in accord with your 
position now ? 

Mr. Brrrnxas. Yes. 

Senator Crark. I am interested in the fact that the Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce should be in favor of the redevelopment bill, 
whereas the Altoona chamber is against it. Can you give us any ration- 
alization as to why that should be ¢ 

Mr. Bunxas. I think I can, Mr. Chairman, because the simple 
reason is that ours is just 3 years old at the present time; Altoona’s 
has been going for a good many years, and they, of course, have the 
advantage of the years behind them. Our program is still in its 
infancy, and, of course, we are trying to get as much as possible not 
only from the Federal but from the State government. 

Senator CiarK. I am going to ask you a loaded question, so watch 
it. [Laughter.] 

It will be said that the people in Altoona have made a really ear- 
nest effort to help themselves. They raised hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. They have formed committees; they brought in 8 or 10 
industries before they asked anybody for help. They are now accept- 
ing some help from the PIDA to get some more industry in here, 
and they are going to raise some more local money in which workers 
in the community are asked to contribute a dollar a month to help 
bring more jobs in here. 

Over in Johnstown, it will be said, “You ain’t done nothing.” They 
will ask, “Why don’t you get up and do something before you come 
and ask the Federal Government for help ?” 

Mr. Bunxas. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is not altogether true, 
because we have done something, and we are not in the least bit 
ashamed of our industrial development program. We have expanded 
three or four of our industries; we have brought in two new indus- 
tries. As far as the community backing our program, we are get- 
ting, I would say, 90 percent support for our program. 

We are also going to go, very, very shortly, on a captive fund, but, 
of course, when you have an unemployment program such as we 
have, it is hard to go to the strikers, for instance, right now, and 
try to get a dollar a month. 

Senatof CrarK. Well, is it any worse over there than it has been 
here over the last 10 years? 

Mr. Buinxas. I would say—I mentioned here before, in the Al- 
toona area they are pushing 16, 17 percent. These figures I gave 
you, Mr. Chairman, only represent what is on the books of the State 
unemployment office. Our unemployment rate right now is probably 
closer to twenty, twenty-two thousand. 

Senator CLark. Yes; but that is because of the strike. 

Mr. Bruunxkas. No. 

Senator Ciark. No? 

Mr. Brrrnkas. No, sir. 
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Senator CuarK. You have added another 16,000 because of the 
strike ? 

Mr. Bruinxas. Yes, sir; plus we also have this problem of our 
young people leaving. As a matter of fact, Mr. Ted Focke, who is 
president of National-U.S. Radiator, was one of the sponsors of our 

rogram, and he primarily got interested by taking a ride one 
Phinkestving Day, and it was almost impossible to find a Pennsyl- 
vania license plate in the — 

Senator Crarx. Anyway, Mr. Bilinkas, you stand up for Johns- 
town; you think they are doing a good job, as good a job as you can 


expect ? 

Mir. Brinks. Even a little bit better. 

Senator CiarK. And you want to tell the committee you are just as 
self-reliant as Altoona? 

Mr. Brrrankas. Well, we feel we are. 

Senator Ciark. Congressman Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No questions. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming. Mr. William D. Patton, of Johnstown. 

Mr. Patton? 

Mr. Patton, we are happy to have you with us. You have here a 
nine-page statement which I will ask to be printed in the record in full, 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. PATTON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Parron. I planned to do just that, Senator, as a means of saving 
time. 

First, I am an attorney in Johnstown, and I would like to empha- 
size that I speak as a private individual. I happen to work for a 
Senate subcommittee, but I do emphasize that alr as a private indi- 
vidual do I speak here today. 

Senator Ciark. Maybe you had better put in the record what sub- 
committee you work for. 

Mr. Parron. Senator Hennings’ Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee. 

I speak as a resident and native of Pennsylvania here in the Johns- 
town area, and I have long been interested in this problem of depressed 
areas because for a good many years we have been a depressed area, 
and I think any time any citizen can do anything, whether it is to 
contribute a dollar a month or contribute his vocal cords to attempt- 
ing to solve the problem or stimulating action to solve the problem, 
he is only doing his duty. 


URGENCY FOR EFFECTIVE FEDERAL ACTION 


My statement can be summarized in this way. I believe this com- 
mittee is doing an invaluable service, and can render a great service 
to the unemployed in our area and to the country as a whole by awaken- 
ing the American people and the Congress to the urgency for effective 


Federal ee to combat chronic unemployment in scattered 


areas, such as my own Johnstown area. 
I think the need for such a program is demonstrated by conditions 
which exist in Johnstown. I will mention only briefly that you can 
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drive through the northern part of Cambria County and run into a 
number of once thriving communities that are now ghost towns, not 
only in a figurative but a literal sense. 

enator CiarK. This is because the mines closed; is it not? 

Mr. Patton. This is soft coal, the bituminous coal area, and a long- 
term decline, coupled with mechanization in the coal industry, has 
created this tremendous unemployment problem, and people have 
just picked up and left for other regions, and, in some cases, literally 
abandoned homes that they lived in. 

Senator Ciark. Do you happen to know whether the population 
of Cambria County has been going down or up? 

Mr. Patton. The population of Cambria County and the city of 
Johnstown both have been going down, despite the obvious great 
growth of the Nation as a whole. 

I mention this point, I do not know how practical and feasible it 
is, but the old philosopher says that “a picture is worth a thousand 
words,” and I think that applies also to statistics. 

In going through these depressed areas, I realize you cannot flood 
your record with pictures, but if you could get a few shots of some 
of these conditions that do exist, abandoned homes and towns, or 
abandoned homes left vacant, I think one picture would dramatize 
that; perhaps 20 or 50 pages of the record would not. 

Senator Crark. I think you are quite right. We have already 
undertaken to do that down in Fayette County where conditions are 
even worse than they are in Cambria County. 

Mr. Patron. I am very glad to hear that, Senator, and I think it is 
an excellent idea. 

I have a number of proposals, none of which are new, but they are 
broken down into legislative proposals; that is, broken down into 
two groups—steps which would help all depressed areas in the 
United States; and then a second group which would help a particu- 
lar area, such as Johnstown, whose uenmployment stems primarily 
from the decline in the coal industry. 

The general steps are, and I summarize these very briefly, speedy 
enactment of an area redevelopment bill. The Douglas bill, I think, 
is an excellent bill. I am generally familiar with its terms, and I 
think it would do a very good job, and I think it is urgently needed. 

I think the establishment of a uniform unemployment insurance 
benefits program along the line advocated by the United Mine 
Workers, giving 75 percent of the average weekly wage coverage for 
the entire period of unemployment, would be a great step in allevi- 
ating the hardship that comes from unemployment. 

Senator CiarKk. Well now, you would have to have national stand- 
ards for that, would you not? 

Mr. Parron. Yes. 

Senator CrarK. Of course, that is awfully hard to get through the 
Congress. 

Mr. Patron. It is awfully difficult, right. 

Senator CuarK. I agree with you, but I think it is going to be 
awfully difficult to get 1t done. 

Mr. Patron. Another thing that, perhaps, would be difficult to get 
done, but would eliminate some competition for the jobs that do 
exist, is a lowering of the social security age to 60. 
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In some cases, as with the United Mine Workers, you have a 
pension plan that is based on the age of 60, and I think it has proved 
workable; it is feasible, and I think the social security system could 
well be patterned after that same line. 

Senator Cuark. The other side of that coin, as I know as a member 
of the Special Subcommittee on the Aging and Aged, is a strong 
desire of not only older people, but those who profess to be experts 
in terms of their cauiian and well-being, to keep them at work 
as long as they can work in order to avoid what happens to a person 
when he quits gainful employment. 

This is a two-sided coin. 

Mr. Parton. Yes, it is, Senator. 

I think an optional retirement at an age of 60 would solve that 
because an individual, if he wished to continue, why, he, of course, 
could; whereas if he wished to withdraw from the labor market at 
the age of 60, he would have an income, a retirement income, on which 
he could live. 

A fourth step that would be of general aid would be allocation 
of defense contracts to areas of chronic unemployment. I realize 
that might be difficult. 

Senator CiarKk. This is supposed to be done, you know, but the 
administrative redtape connected with it is such that it has not been 
successful. 

In cases of tie bid, they are required to give the depressed areas 
a break. I do not know what else you can do to make it work. 

Mr. Parton. One possibility, Senator, would—and I have not 
thought in terms of specific legislation—that is, specific legislative 
language—but we have veterans benefits, for example, in terms of 
jobs, Government job opportunities. 

Perhaps, if you have an area redevelopment bill passed, and an 
area can be classified as a depressed area, it could be given a priority 
based on a point system which would be determined by the degree 
or severity of unemployment in the area. 

Senator Crark. This would be throwing an extra cost onto the 
general taxpayer because you would take a contract which is more 
expensive than the cheaper bid you have. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Could I cite the problem we are confronted with 
in the House? There are 122 Congressmen out of 437 who are 
affected by chronic unemployment, so when you try to gain an 
advantage, the 122 Congressmen find themselves on one side of the 
aisle, and the rest of the Congress on the other, and they are in the 
majority; so, for that reason, we are never successful in writing into 
a bill any amendment that would carry out such an idea that you 
have. We have tried it in other ways. 

Mr. Patron. Well, a related idea is the attempt to locate new Fed- 
eral offices and installations in areas of determined chronic unem- 
ployment. 

Senator Cuark. I think that has merit myself. 

Mr. Patron. That is the case of allocation of facilities and, of 
course, the same point that Representative Van Zandt makes could 
be raised. Not that I imply Mr. Van Zandt opposes this, but the 
same problem exists in attempting to put this on the statute books. 

Senator CiarK. Except that can be done by administration action. 

Mr. Parron. Yes. 
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Finally, the allocation of Federal procurement. This is tied in 
with the preceding two points, including purchases under the foreign 
aid program to areas of chronic unemployment. 

gence. & from the coal region, it just goes against the grain to see 
coal purchased abroad when we have more than an ample supply of 
coal for sale here in the United States. 

That, I think, could be taken care of administratively. 

Senator CrarKk. There is not a great deal of coal being purchased 
abroad, isthere? In fact, we are exporting coal to Western Europe— 
not a great deal, but—— 

Mr. Patton. I separate export from purchases under the foreign 
aid program. Some of the foreign aid purchases are made abroad, 
and again I think priorities should be given to local purchase rather 
than foreign purchase. 

Senator CiarKk. Of course, that means the foreign aid dollar does 
not go as far as it otherwise would. 

Mr. Parton. No. I realize that, and it is a case of balancing inter- 
ests. And lest I be misunderstood, I am a strong advocate of enlight- 
ened foreign aid, an enlightened foreign aid program. 

In addition to these steps, I think there are several which would 
help specific areas, such as my own Johnstown area where unemploy- 
ment stems mainly from the decline in the coal industry. 

Again, none of these are new, but I think each of them will be very 
helpful. 

Establishment of a national fuel policy with the aim of achieving 
efficient utilization of all of the Nation’s fuel supplies, including coal. 

The establishment of a Federal coal research program to develop 
and promote new and wider uses for coal. 

I realize we have had a veto of such legislation, but I think it is 
highly desirable. 

enator CiarK. We have got to try again, and it may be that we 
can pass a bill the President will sign this time. 

Mr. Parton. Right. 

And finally, the point that Mr. Ghizzoni of the UMA made 
earlier—and [ look at this in two possible ways: either elimination of 
the 2714 percent depletion allowance not given to coal and gas, at least 
to a point where it 1s on a parity, now given coal; or else an increase of 
the depreciation given to coal to equal that given oil and gas. 

As you have pointed out, Mr. Chairman, this is an ambitious pro- 
gram that would be very difficult to achieve, and again I would like 
to emphasize in my own mind the important role that this committee 
can play in awakening an apathetic public to the need for legislative 
action. 

T do not think the American people who, generally, are prosperous, 
and this is with respect to Mr. Van Zandt’s point—only 122 Congress- 
men come from depressed areas, or areas that would be affected by 
some of this proposed legislation—the majority of people, and I 
believe the majority of Congress today, I do not believe realize the 
seriousness of the problem, and that is the purpose I am here for, 
and I know, of course, it is the purpose of this entire committee. 

Anything the committee can do to awaken the people, I think, 
would be an invaluable public service. 

Senator Ciarg. Thank you very much, Mr. Patton. 
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Congressman ? 

Mr Vax Zanpt. No questions. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Patron. Thank you, Senator. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Patton follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. PATTON 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present this statement to the 
committee. 

My name is William D. Patton. I am an attorney at law from Johnstown, 
Pa., and a native and lifelong resident of Pennsylvania. I am presently em- 
ployed as counsel to the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, in 
Washington, D.C., but I would like to emphasize that I speak here only as a 
private citizen who is seriously concerned with the chronic unemployment 
which has beset my home community of Johnstown and other similar areas in 
Pennsylvania for a number of years, despite the fact that the country as a 
whole has been enjoying a period of relative prosperity. 

My remarks today will be brief, and therefore necessarily of a general nature. 
I will not attempt to present any detailed statistics about the economic picture 
in the Johnstown aarea. The committee undoubtedly will receive these from 
the U.S. Department of Labor, the Department of Labor and Industry of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and other appropriate Federal, State, and 
local agencies. 

First, I would like to commend all of the members of this committee for 
undertaking this study of unemployment problems in the United States. Aside 
from the valuable information and data you will collect about unemployment, 
its causes, and how it might be prevented, I believe the committee can perform 
an invaluable service by awakening the American people and Congress to the 
urgent need for an effective Federal program to combat chronic unemployment 
in scattered areas throughout the country. 

The need for such a Federal program is demonstrated, I believe, by the con- 
ditions which exist in the Johnstown, Pa., area today. The analysis of chronic 
labor surplus areas, published in July 1959 by the U.S. Department of Labor 
shows that the Johnstown area has been classified by the Department of Labor 
as an area of substantial labor surplus continuously since May 1953. The area’s 
principal industrial activities are steel and bituminous coal production. The 
persistent unemployment suffered by the area has been due primarily to long- 
term declines, coupled with growing mechanization in coal mining. 

Many communities in the area which once were thriving and prosperous 
now are practically ghost towns. Many people have simply packed up and left 
for more prosperous localities, literally abandoning their homes. Among those 
who remain, a few are able to find local employment. Others commute to jobs 
in larger communities, upwards of 30 or 40 miles away. An appreciable num- 
ber, as the statistics show, simply are without jobs and must eke out a sub- 
standard living, depending on public assistance and the charity of others. 

Perhaps one of the best ways this committee could dramatize some of the 
conditions which now exist in parts of the Johnstown area would be to obtain 
actual pictures of some of these ghost towns and include them in the record of 
these hearings. 

It should be emphasized, Mr. Chairman, that the people in the Johnstown 
area have not just sat back and waited for someone else to solve their unemploy- 
ment problem for them. While this is a depressed area, and funds for redevelop- 
ment resultingly are limited, the people have done what they could to attempt 
to alleviate their unemployment plight. A number of local communities in the 
area have established industrial development groups, and in some cases have 
been successful in attracting new industry and business to their communities. 
Just recently a development organization called the Greater Johnstown Com- 
mittee, Inc., ‘was formed by a group of top-level industrial and business leaders 
to serve as an action group in the field of community development. 

But while these efforts by the people of the Johnstown area are helpful, 
they are not enough to solve the area’s chronic unemployment problem. Outside 
help, at least in the form of loaned capital, is needed if the blight of chronic 
unemployment is to be eliminated in the foreseeable future. 
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There are a number of steps which the Federal Government could take to 
help all areas of chronic unemployment in the United States, including the 
Johnstown area. In addition, there are several other steps which would help 
particular areas such as Johnstown where chronic unemployment may be 
traced primarily to the declining coal industry. I would like to enumerate some 
of these steps for the record and urge the committee to give serious consideration 
to all of them when you formulate the recommendations you will make in your 
report to the Senate next January. 

Among the steps which would help all depressed areas in the United States are: 

(1) Speedy enactment into law of an area redevelopment bill providing for 
loans, grants, information, and technical assistance to depressed areas to enable 
such areas to plan and finance their development so as to create new jobs and 
thereby eliminate unemployment. 

(2) Establishment of a uniform unemployment insurance benefits program 
providing for coverage of the entire period of unemployment at 75 percent of the 
average weekly wage. 

(3) Reduction of the minimum age for social security to 60. This would give 
some workers the opportunity to retire several years earlier, and should to some 
extent lessen competition for existing jobs. 

(4) Allocation of defense contracts to areas of chronic unemployment. 

(5) Location of new Federal offices and installations in areas of chronic un- 
employment. 

(6) Allocation of Federal procurement, including purchases under the foreign 
aid program, to areas of chronic unemployment. 

In addition to these steps, which would help alleviate and eliminate unem- 
ployment in all depressed areas, the following steps would help many areas, such 
as the Johnstown area, where unemployment stems mainly from the long-term 
decline of the coal industry: 

(1) Establishment of a national fuel policy with the aim of achieving the 
efficient utilization of all the Nation’s fuel supplies, including coal. 

(2) Establishment of a Federal coal research program to develop and promote 
new and wider uses for coal. 

(3) Elimination of the competitive advantage the oil and gas industries now 
enjoy over the coal industry under the Federal tax laws. Either the 27% per- 
cent depletion allowance now given to oil and gas should be eliminated alto- 
gether, or else the law should be amended to give this same allowance to coal. 

Mr. Chairman, admittedly these steps, taken as a whole, constitute an ambi- 
tious program which might be difficult to achieve immediately. Chief among 
the hurdles such a program now faces is public and congressional apathy toward 
the problem of “spot” unemployment. When employment nationwide is at a 
high level, it is all too easy to forget or ignore scattered areas of chronic unem- 
ployment, despite the poverty and hardships the people in such areas may be 
suffering. It is for this reason I think one of the most constructive and helpful 
things this committee could do would be—to use the words of Senator Clark—to 
“shatter the national complacency” about unemployment and provide the basis 
for a “concerted national attack” upon the problem. Only if the American 
people, as well as their representatives in Congress and the White House, become 
fully aware of the tragic plight and problems facing many of our citizens who 
live in areas of chronic unemployment, can legislation aimed at alleviating and 
eventually eliminating such conditions be enacted into law. 

Earlier this year the Senate passed a bill (S. 722) which would set up a pro- 
gram to alleviate chronic unemployment in economically depressed areas. The 
program of loans, grants, and assistance proposed in that bill would go far 
toward solving the problems of chronically depressed areas. However, unless 
public opinion is mobilized behind it, the bill’s future looks dim indeed. Not 
only must the bill still move through the House of Representatives, but it must 
escape a veto when it reaches the White House. 

In 1958, a similar bill was passed by both Houses of Congress, but was vetoed 
by the President. 

Under these circumstances it seems safe to predict that the current Senate 
bill if and when it reaches the White House, will meet with a similar fate. 

The bill’s only salvation seems to be the force of public opinion. If the public 
and Congress become sufficiently aroused to the urgent need for legislation 
adequately dealing with the problem of chronic unemployment, not only will 
the probability of a veto be lessened, but the possibility of Congress overriding 
such a veto, if it does occur, will be materially increased. 
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Mr. Chairman, in closing let me say that in referring to a Presidential veto of 
depressed area legislation, I am not attempting to interject partisan politics into 
the work of this committee. That would be a disservice not only to the com- 
mittee but to the people of my community as well. It is simply a fact that 
depressed area legislation was vetoed in 1958. As a result, a similar veto in 
the future is a possibility which must be taken into account in any realistic con- 
sideration of this subject. 

Partisan politics already have played too big a part in the general treatment 
of the subject of aid-to-depressed areas. Not only has this been harmful to the 
chances of final enactment of effective legislation, but in many cases it has dem- 
onstrated considerable shortsightedness on the part of those who have played 
such a game. 

The shortsightedness of the partisan approach was well illustrated, I believe, 
by an incident that occurred in my own community of Johnstown just last year. 
Early in the year, a local newspaper, referring to depressed area legislation 
then pending before the Congress, headlined an article “Democrats Must Act, 
Saylor Says.” Representative Saylor is, as you know, a Republican. The five 
short words in that headline reduced depressed area legislation to a partisan 
political issue, and apparently sought to place the burden for failure to enact 
such legislation on the Democratic leadership in Congress. Yet, it was only 
a few months later that depressed area legislation was passed by Congress 
only to be vetoed by the President. 

The record shows that both major political parties endorsed the principle 
of aid-to-depressed areas in their 1956 platforms. Thus, in principle at least, 
this subject should be outside the realm of partisan politics. Of course, differ- 
ences have arisen as to what kind of aid should be given and how much, but 
in many cases these seem to be differences in degree, not in kind. 

Surely, under these circumstances it should not be unreasonable to hope for 
ultimate enactment into law of an effective legislative program to alleviate 
and prevent chronic unemployment. If the work of this committee can become 
the stimulus toward the realization of such a program, you will have rendered 
a great service not only to the unemployed but to the Nation as a whole. 


Senator Cuark. We will now hear witnesses from Clearfield and 


Curwensville, George Scott, George Gaylor, and Frank Hoffman; if 
if you gentlemen will come forward together, please. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SCOTT, CLEARFIELD CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE GAYLOR, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, CLEARFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Scorr. Senator, I am George Scott, and I have two written 
statements. I have one short one from Mr. Hoffman, and one from 
the chamber of commerce. 

Senator Crark. The statements will appear in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Scott, do you represent the Clearfield Industrial Development 
Committee ? 

Mr. Scorr. The Clearfield Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, will you have the record show 
that Mr. George Gaylor, the executive secretary of the chamber of 
of commerce, is present ? 

Senator Crark. Mr. Gaylor, you are on our list of witnesses. 
Won’t you come up and sit with us? 

Mr. Hoffman is not here ? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Senator, I think we can turn to page 3 on this statement and that 
about gives our summary. 
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LIBERAL ASSISTANCE NECESSARY 


I would start out by saying that Federal assistance is necessary 
to put communities like Clearfield and our other Clearfield County 
communities back on its feet. 

Despite a lot of hard work that has gone on in the past on our part, 
we believe that Federal assistance is necessary. 

Our different communities have had their own industrial develop- 
ment authorities or associations. The Clearfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its subsidiary, the Clearfield Foundation, since 1940 has 
helped or brought into Clearfield eight industries through the 
issuance of debenture notes, and there are three of those outstanding 
at the present time, totaling around, $180,000. 

However, we still find that we need help, and I might just combine 
this presentation with a letter from Mr. Hoffman in Curwensville, 
in which he tells that 2 years ago Curwensville, the Curwensville 
community, through their industrial development corporation raised 
$40,000, and with the help of three area banks and PIDA, constructed a 
$200,000 building for the Kent Sportswear. 

It just happened that last week they had an open house at Kent, 
which I visited. It is a beautiful big building. 

They are turning out jackets and car coats there. 

Their employment has increased from 70 to 204. But, as Mr. 
Hoffman points out, now they need more space, and on top of the 
$40,000 fundraising program of 18 months ago, they are fearful that 
they will not be able to raise the $10,000 or $20,000, rather, that they 
would need to expand that building. 

Senator Cxiark. Curwensville is a relatively smaller community, 
is it not? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, it is about 4,000 population. 

Senator Ciarg. So when it raises $40,000, it is really dipping 
pretty deeply into the barrel, is it not? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. They are very much to be commended. 

Mr. Scorr. They are. 

Senator Cuark. And you feel, or Mr. Hoffman feels, that that 
ay has done about all that it can be expected to be able 
to do? 

Mr. Scorr. I would think so, right. Actually, they had Clearfield 
help in some of that $40,000. 

enator Ciark. And they had the help of PIDA ? 

Mr. Scortr. Yes. 

Senator Cuark. Your point is that you have got to go to the Fed- 
eral Government because there is nowhere else to go? 

Mr. Scorr. We feel we are going to have to have some help. 

Furthermore, we disagree with the policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States when they say that unemployment is a 
local problem, and the responsibility of local officials, and that no 
amount or use of Federal funds will change that situation ; because we 
beieve that in the economy of the entire area of central Pennsylvania. 
including the Clearfield-Du Bois area, that will take on new life if 
the power of Congress and the Federal Government is properly exer- 
cised to help us out. 
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Senator Crark. Did you say you agreed or disagreed with the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Scorr. We disagreed. 

Senator Cuarx. You are not alone in that view. 

Mr. Scorr. We, therefore, recommend : 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) That Congress give further consideration and enact into law 
an area redevelopment bill which will contain some of the provisions 
of the Douglas bill, S. 722, passed by the Senate in March of this year. 

(2) That Congress again pass the necessary legislation to estab- 
lish a coal research and development commission which would be 
given the job of finding new uses and markets for coal. 

(3) That ways and means be found to step up the planning and 
— of two public works programs already approved by 

ongress. 

These would be the flood control reservoir on the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna near Curwensville, which was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1954. 

In 1957, Congress approved an appropriation of $50,000 for initial 
planning; $175,000 was authorized for the use of Army Engineers 
in 1958, and the recent session, I think my figure is a little off, I 
think it is $195,000 which was authorized. 

The Army Engineers have estimated total costs of this dam to be 
$24 million to $27 million, and to require 77,000 man-days to complete. 
That is a lot of employment, but more importantly, it will provide 
insurance against floods, and incentive for industrial development in 
an area that needs just that, industries. 

In other words, we know that industries are hesitant to go into the 
valley there where they face a threat of flood at almost any time. 

Secondly, we recommend construction of the Keystone Shortway 
approved by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads as part of the Inter- 
state System under the act of 1956. 

Congressman Van Zandt pointed out this morning that that Key- 
stone Shortway traverses 13 labor markets, and would include 70 
miles through Clearfield and Centre Counties. 

Now, above the help that construction of that shortway will have 
on our employment, the lack of adequate highway transportation is 
a handicap that we certainly find in our area, and if we are to re- 
habilitate and diversify the economy of the area we need a modern 
highway like the Keystone Shortway. 

Therefore, it is our thinking that the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Public Roads, should prevail upon the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, urging immediate construction of segments 
of the shortway as part of a Federal-State effort to alleviate chronic 
unemployment conditions throughout this area. 

That is my statement. 

Senator CuargK. Thank you very much. 

Do you care to add anything, Mr. Gaylor? 

Mr. Gaytor. No, I have nothing to add. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, Congressman Van Zandt. We are 
happy to have you, Mr. Scott and Mr. Gaylor. Iam glad to know the 
chamber of commerce is in favor of this program. 
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Mr. Scorr. Thank you, sir. 
(The prepared statements of Mr. Scott and of Mr. Hoffman follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. SCOTT, CLEARFIELD, PA, 


Mr. Chairman, my name is George A. Scott. I am the editor of the Progress, 
a daily newspaper published in Clearfield and having a wide circulation through- 
out central Pennsylvania. I also represent the Chamber of Commerce of 
Clearfield, a nonprofit community organization with a membership of over 
240 individuals, firms, and other businesses in the commercial and industrial 
field. The sole function of the chamber is concerned with the general welfare 
of the Clearfield area and the county of Clearfield. 

I shall endeaver to confine my remarks to conditions within Clearfield County 
and especially the Du Bois and Clearfield area of which I am familiar. 

Despite extensive and sustained efforts on the part of communities within 
the area to improve their lot and assistance rendered to these communities 
by the State government, high rates of unemployment have persisted. 

The Clearfield-Du Bois area of substantial labor surplus was classified in 1962. 
Records show that 10 percent of the total labor force was unemployed in 1953; 
15 percent in 1954; 13 percent in 1955; 8 percent in 1956; 10 percent in 1957; 
as of today the percentage is somewhat higher. Appended to this brief you 
will find an inventory of job applicants, compiled by the Clearfield office of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service which indicated there were 2,191 em- 
ployable persons in the Clearfield area alone, as of September 24, 1959. This 
does not include either the city of Du Bois or the Moshannon Valley area 
covered by the Philipsburg Employment Office. Many of these job applicants 
have exhausted their unemployment compensation benefits and are now on 
public assistance rolls. 

The principal reason or basic causes for the depressed condition in the Clear- 
field-Du Bois area, are: 

(1) Depletion of deep mine bituminous coal and the reduction of manpower 
required in the production of coal by strip mining methods. Competition from 
imported low-grade residual oil for industrial and transportation use; plus 
a consumer preference for oil over coal for household heating purposes is re- 
sponsible for the reduction in the demand for bituminous coal, a natural resource 
and basic industry of the area. 

(2) Clay and clay products industries are now beginning to experience a 
decline in the demand for their products. Vitrified clay sewer pipe and other 
products are being replaced with cement, plastic and composition asphalt 
products. 

(3) Dieselization of rail equipment has reduced the need for personnel at 
local railroad repair shops at Du Bois and Clearfield. 

Local efforts to revitalize the economy of the area are the No. 1 project in 
many communities. Du Bois, Clearfield, Curwensville, Houtzdale, Coalport 
have set up nonprofit corporations engaged in various development activities, 
including surveys, industrial promotion campaigns, fund raising and plant 
building projects. With assistance from State and Federal agencies, com- 
munities have stepped up construction of public works projects, such as new 
schools and sewage disposal plants, streets and highways. A majority of these 
projects are financed entirely by local communities. 

However, neither local nor State efforts are adequate to revitalize the economy 
of the area hit by the concurrent collapse of the mining and clay industry and 
the shrinkage of employment in railroading and other industries. 


Federal assistance is necessary to help put these communities and Clearfield 
County back on their feet 


We disagree with the policy of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States when they say that unemployment is a local problem and the responsibility 
of local officials and that no amount or use of Federal funds will change the 
situation. 

We believe the economy of the entire area of central Pennsylvania including 
the Clearfield-Du Bois area will take on new life if the power of Congress and the 
Federal Government are properly exercised to attract new industries into these 
areas: 
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We therefore recommend: 

(1) That Congress give further consideration and enact into law an area 
redevelopment bill, which will contain some provisions of the Douglas bill S. 722, 
passed by the Senate in March of this year. The bill authorized would authorize 
millions of dollars in Federal loans and grants to assist local communities in 
industrial development and public works in areas of economic distress. 

(2) That Congress again pass the necessary legislation to establish a Coal 
Research Development Commission, which would be given the job of finding new 
uses and markets for coal. 

(3) That ways and means be found to step up the planning and construction 
of two public works programs—already approved by Congress. 

(a) The flood control reservoir on the West Branch of the Susquehanna River 
near Curwensville, Clearfield County. This project known as the Curwensville 
Dam was authorized by Congress in 1954 on the recommendations of the Army 
Engineers. In 1957 Congress approved an appropriation of $50,000 for initial 
planning; $175,000 was authorized for the use of Army Engineers in 1958 and 
this year (1959) an additional $200,000. A speedup in the planning of this 
Federal project should get it off the drawing boards and onto construction. 

The Army Engineers have estimated the total costs to be $24 million to $27 
million. Preliminary estimates include 3,100,000 cubic yards earth excavation, 
80,000 cubic yards of rock and the placement on the dam breastwork of some 
2,800,000 cubie yards of earth and 50,000 cubic yards of rock, 300,000 barrels 
of cement, 150,000 tons of sand, 250,000 tons of gravel, a million pounds of steel 
and will require 77,000 man-days to complete. That is a lot of employment. But 
more important it will provide insurance against floods and incentive for in- 
dustrial development in an area that needs just that—industries. 

(b) We recommend immediate construction of the “Keystone Shortway” 
approved by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads as part of the Interstate System, 
under the act of 1956. According to the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry, the Keystone Shortway traverses 13 labor market areas whose 
unemployment ranges from 8.6 to 16.6 percent, many of whom would find ready 
employment on construction of the shortway. 

The lack of an adequate highway transportation is a handicap to the industries 
we now have in the area and if we are to rehabilitate and diversify the economy 
of the area, a modern highway like the Keystone Shortway is the answer. 

Therefore it is our thinking that the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Public Roads should prevail upon the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
urging immediate construction of segments of the Shortway as part of a Federal- 
State effort to alleviate the chronic unemployment conditions throughout these 
areas. 


Inventory of job applicants registered for employment with the Clearfield locat 
office of the Pennsylwania State Employment Service as of Sept. 24, 1959, classi- 
fied by level of skill and age group 


Under 18 18 to 35 35 to 45 45 to 65 Over 65 


Professional and managerial 
Clerical and sales--.----- 
Service and agricultural -- 


Semiskilled 
Unskilled 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANK HOFFMAN, PRESIDENT, CURWENSVILLE 
DEVELOPMENT CorP. 


Curwensville is a community of approximately 4,000 with surrounding areas 
adding approximately another 2,000. Our main industries are a tannery, brick- 
yard, and cheese factory. Both the tannery and the brickyard have employed 
fewer men each year. We used to have lots of mining but that too has rapidly 
decreased. 

Two years ago this community raised $40,000 and with the help of three area 
banks and the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority we built a 
$200,000 building of 40,000 square feet of floor space for Kent Sportswear, Inc. 
They had a small operation here they were planning to close because of limited 
facilities. In this short period of time their employment has increased from 70 
to 204. They have now outgrown this new building and need more space. 

They have requested an addition of 26,000 square feet and estimate they can 
employ 75 more people. The estimated cost of this addition is $100,000. In 
order to get any help at all from the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority, assuming they still had some funds, we would have to raise $20,000 in 
our community. We are fearful this cannot be done on top of the $40,000 raised 
just about 18 months ago. 

We certainly could use any help if it were available. 


Senator Crarx. The Honorable R. A. Marsh, mayor of Du Bois, Pa. 
Mr. Marsh, we are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. R. A. MARSH, MAYOR, DU BOIS, PA. 


Dr. Marsu. Mr. Chairman, what I have to say is just simply a rep- 
etition of what has been said. Congressman Van Zandt covered our 
situation nicely this morning. 

There is only one point I would like to bring out and emphasize, and 
that is the last paragraph in the statement. We believe our future is 
dependent on the immediate completion of the Keystone Shortway 
across Pennsylvania, to remove us from isolation and to give industry 
the necessary impetus to locate and build here. 

The same and only route which was used to haul ammunition and 
supplies in the War of 1812, from Philadelphia to Lake Erie, is still 
the only route from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard in the 
direction of the State. A new highway across the State is urgent if 
re are to move forward. The Keystone Shortway is the key to our 

uture. 

If we were helped in that manner, we could certainly help improve 
ourselves in many many ways. I do not think we would need much 
help by any other bills. 

Only this morning I received a letter from the president of Cornin 
Glass Co. They were considering Du Bois, and they considered, an 
are moving to a city in West Virginia because of transportation 
location, the letter said. He mentions the difficulty of transportation 
of raw materials to Du Bois, and the transportation of manufactured 
products out of Du Bois. 

So I think that is our most important need, the Keystone Shortway. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mayor. 

Congressman ? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Senator, would you have the record show that 
Mr. Gene Noon accompanied Dr. Marsh? 

Senator Crark. Yes. The record will show that. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Marsh follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. R. A. MarsH 


Mr. Chairman, the Du Bois area is listed under group IV, by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in its nationwide classification of employment status. Group IV 
is the so-called critical area. 

The city of Du Bois, has been in this group IV, for a number of years, beginning 
with the decline of the deep mine coal industry. 

The city of Du Bois has been losing population with this decline. Census 
figures showed at one time a population of over 15,000 persons, today it is 
around 12,000. 

We are a city of aging people. The male population upon reaching the age 
of 18. after school graduation, leave the city, for the Armed Forces or for 
employment elsewhere. In spite of this loss, there is still a labor surplus. 

Our basic industry in this area was deep coal mining. Closely allied with 
coal mining industry were the railroads. As coal mining declined, this, coupled 
with the loss of the railroads themselves as customers for coal-burning loco- 
motives, dealt a double blow to our economy. By “Du Bois area,” is meant a 
radius of 15 miles from the city. Many of the residents in this area work and 
shop in Du Bois. What effects us, affects them. 

Our main industry, the B. & O. railroad shops, has now become a seasonal 
operation, like agriculture. The diesel has replaced the steam engine. Men 
are called back to work for car repairs and building only when there is an upsurge 
in business. I know shopmen who have worked 50 percent of the time and less, 
out of the past 20 years. This situation is almost as serious as total unemploy- 
ment. Young men no longer learn shop crafts because of this instability. 

Open pit mining, highly mechanized, has supplanted the deep mines in this 
area. Two great mines, Helvetia and Kramer, last ones in this area closed 
in the past few years, throwing several thousand workers out of work. 

These coal miners, most of them in the prime of life, live in this area. They 
own their homes and are unable to look here or elsewhere for new jobs. They 
are rooted here, this is home, and we must find new types of work for them. 
A young coal miner would be a rarity today. Sons of miners no longer follow 
this work. They too are looking for new types of work. 

We have been grateful for the gain of a few new industries. 

These industries employ few men, but they have been a boon to female em- 
ployment. Girls and women are able to get jobs, men with families are not. Men 
are not adaptable to this particular kind of work. In many cases it is the wife 
who supports the family. 

Our unemployment in this area consists of 15 percent of our labor force. This 
includes about 2 percent, who are chronically unemployed, in good times and bad. 
It is estimated about 3,400 persons are unemployed in this 15-mile radius of 
Du Bois. 

Our hope consists in securing new industry, of a type that employs mostly men. 
We must hold our young men here; it is our hope for building our community of 
the future. 

Prospective industry can find unlimited water supplies, coal, electricity, and 
natural gas right here. We have the finest clay deposits in the country. Our 
schools, churches, and hospitals are as modern as elsewhere in the country. 
We are opening a great new airport in a few months, as modern as the best. 
Hunting and fishing is to be had in our backyards, as it were. Living in this area 
is free of the tremendous pressures of big city living. Above all, we have an abun- 
dant supply of honest and dependable labor, who love their homes and community. 

We believe our future is dependent on the immediate completion of the Key- 
stone Shortway across Pennsylvania, to remove us from isolation and to give in- 
dustry the necessary impetus to locate and build here. The same and only route 
which was used to haul ammunition and supplies in the War of 1812, from 
Philadelphia to Lake Erie, is still the only route from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic seaboard in their section of the State. A new highway across the State 
is urgent if we are to move forward. The Keystone Shortway is the key to 
our future. ; 


Senator Cuark. Mr. Puchalla has left a statement which will be 


printed in the record at this point. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Puchalla follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANDREW F’. PUCHALLA 


Dear Senator and members of the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, in regard to the present hearings being held in the city of Altoona, Pa., 
to bring before your committee and the U.S. Congress for future consideration, 
specific facts, I am grateful for the opportunity to present the “grassroots” 
story of the condition, causes, and severity of unemployment in Huntingdon 
County. 

Huntington Connty is located in south central Pennsylvania, east of Blair 
County, and contains within its borders 40,872 persons as taken from the 1950 
census figures. Admittedly, the county is made up of a large agricultural and 
wooded area, but also it was at one time a solid industrial area. 

The principal industry of the county, followed by bituminous coal mining, 
was the manufacture of high-heat-resisting silica brick for the steel mills of the 
Nation and many foreign countries. This has been “chronically ill” and decidedly 
so from the year 1953 to the present time. In 1953 four of the silica brick manu- 
facturing plants in the county accounted for a total of 1,729 men. Today the 
total employment adds up to 469 men. Two of the plants have been idled com- 
pletely in 1954 and 1955. Both claimed obsolescence. One of the two scrapped 
the local plant employing about 400 men, in 1954. This firm has since built newer, 
mechanized, and automated plants nearer the customer steel and in foreign 
countries. The world’s largest plant of the world’s largest brick (silica) manu- 
facturing firm, located in the county area, employed a total of 817 in 1953. Today, 
after hitting a low of 226 in 1958, it employs 309. The fourth, with a high of 
455 men in 1953, today employs 160, after hitting a low of 187 in 1958. Mech- 
anization, automation, natural gas, used in the burning processes of the kilns, 
and replacing hundreds of tons of bituminous coal mined within the county, all 
added to the deteriorating condition. Man was being replaced by machine, and 
with this new advent, many men who had accumulated years of seniority for 
future retirement, lost that security at an advanced age. Many economies were 
achieved by the brick manufacturers in shipping costs by building nearer the 
steel mills, cheaper labor in foreign nations; and the greater output by machinery, 
causes jobs or orders to be completed in shorter time. 

The Pennsylvania Employment Services, in excellent cooperation with the 
work of the Huntingdon County Industrial Development Council has furnished 
data that is official as regards unemployment conditions. 

The peak year of employment, which was 1953, had 5,237 persons working in 
the 31 major industries of Huntingdon County. A firm employing 30 or more 
persons is regarded areawise as a major industry. In this group made up of 
contractors, printeries, railroad, refractories, warehouses, Fiberglas, highway, 
hospital, shoes, bakery, power, clothing, etc., as of August 1959, the total em- 
ployed stands at 4,582. This represents a drop from the 1953 high figure of 
5,237, or 655 less. Nine firms, all doing business in 1953, with a total employ- 
ment of 1,474, today, in 1959, are out of business entirely. 

These are: 


Pennsylvania Railroad tie treating plant (creosote) --.- 
Kingdom Dress Manufacturing 

East Broad Top Railroad Co. (to coal areas) a eee ee. 
Robinson Clay Products 

Rockhill Coal Co 


Blair Engraving Co 
Huntingdon Broad Top Railroad Co 
Bair Cannery 


cooococeo 


Note.—An additional 500 coal miners in independent mines are unemployed. Two firms in the area, 
of magnitude, Fiberglas and men’s clothing, are the prime employers, employing a total of 1,756 persons, 
predominantly women. 

The estimated labor force contained within the Huntingdon County area is 
14,500. The unemployment percentage, as regards the labor force totals 8.8 
percent. The Department of Public Assistance works with 8.5 percent of the 
total county population; this is second to Fayette County which holds the top 
place in unemployment and assistance. The State average is 3.1 percent. The 
total of persons on assistance of all types is 3,173. In addition 674 persons 
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are receiving general assistance of the temporary type, and 650 adults are 
receiving aid of the aid-to-dependent-children category. Cost of public assist- 
ance has reached a total of $106,409, as of last month, at an annual total, at 
this rate, of $1,376,000. 

Certainly the committee can readily recognize that the condition of Hunting- 
don County, second highest populationwise in the Commonwealth as regards 
unemployment, has a right to assert its distressed condition and to ask that 
the Federal Government give assistance in whatever manner is deemed necessary 
to alleviate this condition. The present status of Huntingdon County which, 
according to recent department of labor and industry figures, has lost $2 
million in wages in the year 1958 as compared to the year 1957, with the 
resultant high public assistance rolls, unemployment, and tax collections reduc- 
tion, makes it a burden on the Commonwealth. This burden is not of our own 
choosing or desire, but was forced upon our people, our local economies, by 
technological advances and permanent closings. 

We have been working with the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, and 
its Bureau of Industrial Development. This is the most effective attack ever 
made upon the serious unemployment condition of the Commonwealth by a 
governmental agency. Under the impetus and direction of our former Governor 
George Leader, and present Governor David L. Lawrence, and the leadership 
of William R. Davlin, secretary of commerce, this county area has acquired 
two new industries in the past year. This involves the manufacture of women’s 
shoes, and these plants employ approximately 200 men and women at present. 
The Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority, lending agency for indus- 
trial building construction in conjunction with local banks and individuals, 
aided in the securing of prospects and also in the building construction costs. 
The county area has raised or has pledged a total of $266,000 for industrial 
buildings, planning, sites, long-range programs, promotion, ete. This is a 
marvel and a definite mark of “pulling at the bootstraps” at the grassroots 
level. However, it is very difficult to again raise this amount of money or an 
amount near this, with the condition of the area declining steadily. The con- 
dition as stated previously in this report indicates definitely that fewer and 
fewer people are working and will be working. More and more public assist- 
ance is indicated, and this large unproductive group cannot be classed as a 
“taxpaying group” as are the fewer and fewer working taxpayers. Thus we 
urge that the Federal Government work with the State departments of com- 
merce as we have in Pennsylvania, to help areas like Huntingdon County become 
healthfully productive again, and their people regain their self-respect and 
dignity. 

We realize that to be classified as a smaller area of substantial labor surplus, 
eertain present criteria demand that an area have within its specific confines, 
a labor force of 15,000 as a minimum. However, Huntingdon County with a 
labor force of 14,500 closely associates itself with the minnmum figure, therefore 
we urge the powers that be, to include Huntingdon County and other counties 
or areas, comparably distressed, depressed and economically dependent upon so 
great a percentage of public assistance cases for community and business survi- 
val, in officially designated labor surplus areas categories. 

Many times it has been stated residents of distressed areas should pick them- 
selves up with their families and move to areas where there seems to be work. 
This in not the answer. Uprooting populations of one area creates new problems 
and certainly does not solve the old ones. Industry is obtainable, especially 
new expanding plants, and with the population explosion in the near future, 
more industry will be building anew. The congested areas of the Atlantic 
coast, as regards industrial grouping, are extremely vulnerable in case of 
enemy attack. Out industrial potential so vital in peacetime, not to mention 
wartimes, is today in the most precarious position, and should be dispersed to 
areas within the Nation, in areas less susceptible to attack. Our future survi- 
val might well be dependent upon our ability to resume manufacturing quickly, 
or to maintain manufacturing facilities in areas more or less in more safe 
zones. The hilly and mountainous areas of Pennsylvania afford this protection. 
This, certainly would not constitute the “piracy” of industry about which we 
have heard much by opponents of distressed areas legislation. 

The United States has done a remarkable job in foreign aid. Many of the 
nations that we have aided with products, machinery, technological assistance, 
today are on the road to prosperity. They are in a position to assume their 
rightful place in the Western Powers group, to now give aid to other nations 
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instead of getting more aid from the United States. With this release of 
pressures on this Nation from the outside, certainly we should turn to our 
internal security and well-being. Now is the time to give assistance to today’s 
distressed areas in our Nation, so that these in turn can help other local areas 
as depressed conditions rear their “ugly heads” in the future in other areas. 
The health of the United States lies in the economic health of the many commun- 
ities, counties and States of the Union. We must begin at the grassroots if 
we are to overcome our internal ills. 

This reprint is herewith attached and made a part of the report by the 
Greater Huntingdon County Industrial Development Council, Inc., Mount 
Union, Pa. 

Report submitted to U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, at hearings held in Altoona, Pa., October 26, 1959. 

Reprint taken from local Daily News, Huntingdon County’s daily newspaper. 


“INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS FOR 1958 ARE RELEASED 


“Huntingdon County industrial statistics for 1958 show a decrease in the 
number of plants, employees, payroll, and value of production since 1957. 

“The statistics were released today by Genevieve Blatt, secretary of internal 
affairs. 

“These figures, drawn from the 1958 Industrial Census of Pennsylvania, show 
a decrease of nearly $2 million in wages and salaries. During the year employ- 
ment declined from 3,453 to 2,888. Value of production for the county’s man- 
ufacturing establishments decreased by $5.65 million. 

“The 50 plants in Huntingdon County are distributed among 10 major industry 
groups. In terms of employment, the stone, clay, and glass products industry 
is the largest. 

“The 14 establishments in Huntingdon City account for nearly 50 percent of 
the county employment and approximately 55 percent of the county payroll. 

“Wages and salaries in the county plants declined from $11,882,000 in 1957 
to $9,900,000 in 1958. The drop in Huntingdon Borough was from $6,620,000 
to $5,533,000. 

“The value of production and related activities in county industries was 
noted last year, from $769,000 in 1957 to $840,000 in 1958. A drop in capital 
expenditures was noted in the borough from $419,000 in 1957 to $368,000 in 1958. 

“The decline in the number of employees at Huntingdon Borough industries 
was 339—1,762 in 1957 to 1,423 in 1958.” 


Senator Ciarg. Mr. Louis Heller, regional planning director of 
Altoona. 
You are employed by the city of Altoona? 


STATEMENT OF G. LOUIS HELLER, PLANNING DIRECTOR, BLAIR 
REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Hetzer. I am employed, in part, by the city. 

First of all, we are composed of eight member municipalities, that 
is, the Blair region, which is composed primarily of the city of Altoona 
and seven other satellite municipalities. 

Senator CiarK. Is Tyrone considered a satellite? 

Mr. Heiter. No. Tyrone is not a part. We would like them 
tobeapart. However, they are not. 

May I say, on behalf of my commission publicly at this time I 
wish to thank you and the other Senator and our Con men for 
ya oe in our getting a 701 grant from the Housing Act 
0 : 

I was originally asked to talk upon Altoona’s inability, the Al- 
toona residents’ inability to keep pace with rising standards of living 
in the country asa whole. 
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I was asked further to elaborate upon outmigration, that is, a popu- 
lation decline, and housing, as well as, perhaps, some statement on 
industrial development. 

The report which I gave you there is an interim report at the end 
of 50 years of our planning program, which is financed 50 percent 
by the Federal grant. 

Senator Cxark. I would like to congratulate you on what looks, 
at first glance, to be a thorough and well put together study of the 
metropolitan background in the Blair County region. 

We will have the entire report filed with the record but not printed 
as a part of it. 

Mr. Heiter. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The Blair region, incidentally, is composed of about one-third of the 
county and approximately 76 percent of its people. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you a question. Your water resources 
in this area are adequate for a substantial expansion of industry, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Hetter. That is right. We have within the confines of the 
Blair region 31% billion gallons impounded. 


AREA ABLE TO SUPPORT 250,000 PEOPLE 


We feel we can support a population in the immediate Altoona 
and environs area of some quarter of a million people, plus industrial 
development, with the possible exception of a steel plant which re- 
quires exceptional quantities of water. 

Senator Crarx. Is this water readily available to anybody who 
comes in here or is it necessary to get the consent of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad ? 

Mr. Heiter. No, sir. I would say it is very readily available. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has sold their holdings to the General 
Water Works. They are actively soliciting accounts. 

Senator Ciark. And they are under a public obligation to furnish 
water to anybody who wants it, are they not? 

Mr. Hetter. [ believe so. 

Senator CiarK. It is a public utility. 

Mr. Heiter. We have what we consider a very excellent source 
now, abundantly available, and in some quantity. This is, perhaps, 
for the first time in our history. 

Chronic unemployment coupled with lack of new job opportunities 
has earned our area the designation of “critical”; that is, where un- 
employment generally exceeds 6 percent of the resident labor force. 
This situation which has occurred for nearly three decades has per- 
meated itself through all other local businesses and industries, having 
an adverse effect over a long period of time on the entire population, 
who have been unable to keep abreast of the economic pace of their 
fellow citizens living in more prosperous areas of the country. 
Average wages in this area are about 19 percent under the na- 
tional average. ven though heroic efforts have been made to acquire 
new industry, these have not yet been able to take up the slack of 
the tapering off of our prime employer, the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Even during the last decade, unemployment never went below 6 per- 
cent. Our best year during this decade was 1951, when unemployment 
was 6.1 percent, and the worst year was 1954, ‘when unemployment 

was 17.3 percent. Out migration exceeded in migration in this year 
by a ratio of 5 to 2. 
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Senator Crark. Mr. Heller, do you have a figure in your mind of 
the average hourly wage in the Blair area? 

Mr. Heiter. No; and you would have to break that out as to clas- 
sification, as well, Senator. We have found the average wage for 
those persons covered by unemployment insurance is some $3,508 per 
annum, as compared with about $4,300 on a national average. 

Senator Crark. How did you get this percentage of 19 percent un- 
der the national average? 

Mr. Hetter. That took some gymnastics. 

I called our chamber of commerce, and then I called Harrisburg, 
and they informed me there that the average wage in manufacturing 
was about $83.50 on a national basis, per week, which works out at 
some $4,300-odd per year, the difference being about 18.7 percent. 
I have stretched that to almost 19. 

Senator Crark. Thatisall right. But how did you get the Altoona 
figure? I understood how you got the national figure. 

Mr. Hetzer. Through the local Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service, Mr. Hite, who was your first speaker this morning. 

Senator Crarx. All right. 

Mr. Hetiter. During World War II, local employment of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad exceeded 15,000 persons and is now some- 
where around 8,000, making a deficit of 7,000 jobs. 

I might digress and say I learned here this morning that railroad 
employment 1s actually down to about 6,600, I believe. 

Senator Crark. I understand they are going to lay some more men 
off next week. 

Mr. Hetter. Yes. 


LOSS OF SKILLED LABOR FORCE 


The efforts of Altoona Enterprises, Inc., have secured approxi- 
mately 4,000 new positions, or slightly more than half the loss of 
employment on the part of the Pennsylvania Railroad. There was a 
time when Altoona was noted for its exports of locomotives and rail- 
road rolling stock. It is more recently noted for two other exports, 
its young and its skilled. These are irreplaceable losses representing 
millions of dollars worth of local investment in both categories. 

Thousands of high school graduates in recent years have outmi- 
grated to communities with better job opportunities. Much of the 
skilled labor indigenous to the area after long layoffs has also moved 
out. As a result, population and property values have dwindled. 
Persons who at one time took pride in their homes were unable to main- 
tain them anywhere near the popular American standard, and the pop- 
ulation declined accordingly as did the appearance of our community. 

In Altoona, 20 percent or one out of five dwelling units are blighted : 
that is, today. For the rest of the country, it is only about 1 out of 
10. This means that in Altoona approximately 4,800 units out of a 
total of 24,000 are either ready for demolition or in need of really 
major repairs, and this is using Government census criteria as a rating. 

Nearing 17,000 of our citizens in the city alone live in such cir- 
cumstances. One has only to drive the streets of the older sections 
of Altoona and compare the appearance and situation with almost 
any other city in the United States to realize the effect these delete- 
rious conditions have had on this city: 73 percent—I will repeat 
that, 73 percent—of Altoona’s housing was built prior to 1919, and, 
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within the city limits, new starts by private industry in homes have 

averaged less than 100 per year. This means that unless Government 

assistance is lent to Altoona it will take the city nearly 100 years to 

replace its — inventory, 20 percent of which should have been 

torn down long ago. Even worse, local real estate interests blocked 

= city’s recent efforts to construct federally assisted, public low-rent 
ousing. 

Senator Cirark. You are, however, going forward with an urban 
redevelopment plan, are you not? 

Mr. Heuer. Yes, sir; we are. And may I say that the public 
low-rent housing had a two-pronged goal: one was to eliminate, of 
course, blighted housing by the demolition requirements under the 
law; the second was to complement the already-existing employment 
picture with public works. 

Senator Ciark. I have always thought it is a vicious thing to 
oppose low-rent public housing where an urban redevelopment plan 
is pending, because you are just not going to be able to put low-income 
families in existing housing which is safe and sanitary. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Hetuer. Definitely so, Senator. 

Moreover, the effort of the Altoona Redevelopment Authority will 
be eventually hamstrung. They can only go so far. 

Senator Cuark. This has happened to city after city, and yet we 
continue to have urban redevelopment. 

Mr. Hewuer. It is a process; yes. 

Senator Ciark. And urban redevelopment is very popular and pub- 
lic housing unpopular, and yet the two complement each other. I 
do not see how, in any humanitarian sense, one can go forward 
without the other. 

Mr. Hetxier. You cannot. 

In the decade from 1940 to 1950, a period of great national increase, 
Altoona’s population went from 80,214 to 77,177, or a loss of 3,037 
persons, or 3.7 percent of its people. 


DECREASE IN POPULATION 


Our natural increase—births over deaths—during this same period 
of time was 7,999, so that actually the city has lost more than 11,000 
persons during this decade, obviously due to the out-migration of its 
people. It is interesting to note in this out-migration, more has been 
on the part of the male population than the female. The U.S. census 
of 1950 revealed that in the ages of 20 to 44 we had 10.2 percent more 
women than men, and this is more accented today, possibly a differ- 
ence of 20 percent more women than men. This compounds the need 
for female-employing industries and illustrates that we have lost the 
most vigorous segment of our male working population, a factor 
which subsequently hurts the industrial development program. 

Senator CiarKk. Mr. Heller, are you able to give us any educated 

uess as to what has happened to the population of Altoona in the 
ast 9 years since the census of 1950? 

Mr. Hetter. I pointed out here, in 1954 we had a ratio of out- 
migration to inmigration of 5 to 2; that is, for every five family units 
which left our area, two returned. 

We believe that our population dwindled perhaps to 73,000 or less, 
during this time. We are hoping that we are on the upturn. 
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I believe, and we predict that, incidentally, it is a very precarious 
thing to come out with a prediction in 1959, when the census will 
take place in 1960. We are predicting a population for the city of 
somewhere between 78,000 and 80,000 persons. 

This is, I will admit, an optimistic view. We have justification and 
some reason. My office keeps a running account with the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co. as to new accounts versus those which they have 
lost, which have outmigrated, and it is on this basis that we can have 
at least a yardstick to estimate outmigration, compared to inmigration. 

Senator Cuiark. You are speaking now of the city, or of the Blair 
region 

Mr. Hetier. I am speaking of the city. I have no way of knowing 
this in the outlying areas. 

May I say, too, that our female employment, the wages paid there, 
too, are not quite as high as the male employment, and this is also a 
factor in reducing our average wage picture. 

There are only two reasons why a person selects a particular com- 
munity in which to live. No. 1 1s the presence of job opportunities 
and, No. 2, the presence of what we call community desirability, which 
includes schools, recreation facilities, beautiful surroundings, et cetera, 
A community needs one or preferably both to be a thriving, growing 
competitive area. However, when one of the elements is lacking a 
community is at a tremendous disadvantage and when both elements 
are lacking, even in some degree, the results can only be disastrous. 
Such is the case in the Altoona area. I do not believe that Altoona 
or any community can work itself out of this situation wholly on its 
own for, obviously it does not have the financial resources or know- 
how that the job requires. Legislation must be passed and financial 
means secured on the part of the Federal and State Governments to 
assist such acommunity. If this is not done, the community can only 
continue on its present course—the downward trend which has ad- 
versely affected our population growth, our housing, our job oppor- 
tunities, and our overall community desirability. 

The Blair Regional Planning Commission which constitutes one- 
third of the county area and 76 percent of the population is currently 
completing a 3-year planning program. One-half of the costs of 
this program are borne by the Federal Government under section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954, and last year a preliminary report was 
promulgated by the planning commission. This publication is en- 
titled “Metropolitan Background Studies,” and I am taking the 
liberty of attaching this report to copies of my talk for your perusal. 
Greater and more detailed information can be secured from this 
publication. 

Senator CrarKk. I do not know whether you have done it, but I 
would be grateful to you if you would send a copy of this statement 
to the office of the Altoona Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hetter. I believe the chamber of commerce is aware of my 
feelings on our situation. 

Senator Ciarx. I gather you are not in accord ? 

Mr. Hetter. No, sir, lam not. I think we must, as a community, 
face facts. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir, for your very stimu- 
lating and well-thought-out statement. 
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Mr. Armand Boudreau, executive director of the Altoona Com- 
munity Chest. Mr, Boudreau, we are very happy to have you here. 











STATEMENT OF ARMAND F. BOUDREAU, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ALTOONA COMMUNITY CHEST 


Mr. Boupreav. It isa pleasure to be here. 
Senator CrarK. Will you please proceed in your own way, Mr. 
Boudreau ? 

Mr. Boupreav. Well, as the representative of the Altoona Com- 
munity Welfare Council, of course, we act in cooperation with the 
Blair County Board of Commissioners in the administration of sur- 
plus foods. 


We have been noting a decline, to which we attribute two reasons. 
Senator Ciark. Decline in what? 


















DECLINE 





IN SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION 

















Mr. Boupreav. Decline in terms of families and terms of parcels 
or units of foods distributed. 

Senator Crark. Surplus foods? 

Mr. Boupreav. Surplus foods. 

The facts and figures are in here. We attribute this as being due 
to two facts. One of them, of course, was right here in Altoona, 
the return of the railroad people to their previous employment in 
terms of the new car building program; and the other one, perhaps, 
is more psychological than anything else—that people have less incen- 
tive to appeal for surplus foods, because butter and cheese have been 
missing from the program over the course of many months, now. 

Senator Ciark. I do not know how the Congressman feels, but 
it seems to me that is a.major reason. 

We have been trying, incidentally, the Congressman and I and 
Senator Scott, to get the Department of Agriculture to loosen up 
a little bit and give us some more of these surplus foods. 

Mr. Buupreav. So-called attractive items, such as butter and cheese. 
Actualiy, we have checked through with the department of pub- 
lie assistance, and find that there are minus 14, in terms of their case- 
load, in terms relating to families, as they were a year ago at this 
time. 

Senator Criark. It is pretty hard to draw much significance from 
the figures, is it not? 

Mr. Boupreav. No. On the part of our social welfare agencies, 
which are contributory or member agencies of the community chest, 
these agencies are not geared to give financial assistance. They do, 
however, give direct financial relief in terms of harc Iship cases, w here 
a person might be awaiting certification or a ruling, perhaps, on their 
qualifying for public assistance. 

Two of our agencies have approximately $2,000 in their budgets, 
which have been expended over, of course, the last 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Cirark. What significance do you attach to this statement 
on page 2 of your report that there are less than one-half as many 
cases receiving public assistance in September 1959, as there were in 
September 1958? 

Mr. Boupreav. This is in terms of our own private welfare agen- 


cies. Their intake level now on our two agencies, which would be 
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used as referral outlets in the community here for direct emergency 
assistance only, that average is about 32 per month. 

Senator CiarKk. I am confused, because down there in the next to 
the last paragraph on page 2 you say DPA reports 2,129 cases 
receiving public assistance in September 1959 as against 4,565 in 
September 1958. You would draw the preliminary conclusion that 
Altoona is doing fine; is that justified ? 

Mr. Boupreav. I have no way of judging or assenting to quali- 
fying measures as to how it is doing. We can only speak in terms 
of our own agencies. 

Senator Ciark. I know, but in the light of your own experience, 
and I do not want to get you in trouble with your employers, do you 
think the situation in Altoona with respect to poverty is obviously 
much better than it was a year ago? 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, I do. 

In speaking to some of our own campaign experience this year, 
we came in with a report meeting 52 percent of our goal, which 
we had set at $222,000, which represented $21,000 more than was raised 
a year ago as a barometer, if we are going to realize that there are 
certain living standards, that we can say that we are right up on 
the halfway mark of our chest campaign. 

We have noticed increased giving, not only in that, but in two 
ways. One of them, of course, is the fact that some individuals 
have become much more generous. Others have come through in 
terms of employee-giving in far greater numbers than last year, 
thus increasing their giving. 

Senator Ciark. Say that again. I did not get that second point. 

Mr. Boupreav. Other employee groups have given us a great deal 
more this year percentagewise than last year. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Boupreavu. We have noted a 95-percent increase in giving in 
one employee group; 70 percent in terms of another, and 50 percent 
in terms of other industries here, which have increased their employ- 
ment. More employees are working, and therefore, more are con- 
tributing to the chest in this year’s campaign. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Boudreau follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ARMAND F’. BOUDREAU 


The Altoona Welfare Council in cooperation with the Blair County Board 
of Commissioners administers the Federal food surplus program in Blair 
County. 

Following procedure on “gross income level,” U.S. Government surplus 
commodities, January 30, 1959, with 9 months actual disbursements of com- 
modities, the following is submitted : 


Families, 55,864; Individuals, 180,841: 


930, 470 
198, 6¢5 
19, 866 
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There were no disbursements of shortening, beans, or meat. 
During 1958: 


Families, 91,601; individuals, 308,105: 
268, 315 
407, 440 
347, 560 
240, 507 
1, 133, 920 
168, 890 


And no disbursements of shortening, beans, meat, and eggs. 

There is notice of a considerable decline not only in families and individuals 
receiving surplus commodities in 1959, but also declining are availability of 
food units for distribution such as cheese and butter. September 1959, listed 
3.459 families receiving surplus commodities as against 5,718 families in July 
1959, a loss of 2,259 families from the rolls. A 50-percent decline in September 
as against 7,903 listed as receiving commodities in February 1959. 

Reasons for the decline in number of families and individuals receiving 
surplus food commodities can be attributed to two factors: 

1. Return to employment and, in Altoona especially, to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on its ear-building program. 

2. Cheese and butter not included as surplus foods; hence, certain eli- 
gible individuals not interested. 

In July 1959, 24,505 individuals were eligible for surplus food; 18,408 or 76 
percent registered for and received disbursement of available foods. 

Altoona Community Chest social welfare agencies offering services to fam- 
ilies and individuals that normally would be involved with problems of em- 
ployment report that monthly intake averaged 32 individuals seeking help due 
to unemployment. These individuals were affected by problems of unemploy- 
ment and were seeking direct emergency relief while awaiting certification 
from public welfare. This is less than one-half the number of applicants a 
year ago. 

The department of public assistance reports 2,129 cases receiving public 
assistance in September 1959. In September 1958, 4,565 persons were receiv- 
ing assistance. September 1959, 4,551, a decline of 14 individuals from DPA 
relief rolls. 

The Altoona Community Chest is currently engaged in its annual campaign 
to raise a goal of $222,000. At its second report meeting 52 percent of its goal 
had been met. There is evidence of increased giving on the part of employee 
groups, increased generous giving on the part of individuals, and an increase 
in the number of employees contributing through voluntary in-plant federa- 
tions. During this campaign there have been instances of 95, 75, 50 percent 
increased employee giving over last year. Our chest campaign volunteers are 
optimistic in their belief that the chest will make its goal this year due to a 
better economy locally than what existed a year ago. 

I would be remiss in not mentioning that in my observations we can expect 
some effects from the steel strike in our local industries. This is not in evi- 
dence at this time but will come about as steel stockpiles decrease and supplies 
are not forthcoming. What is a threat to our Nation’s economy is also a 
problem and a threat to Altoona and Blair County. 


Senator Ciark. Mr. J. E. Holtzinger, president and general man- 
ager of the Altoona Mirror. 

“Mr Holtzinger, it is a pleasure to be on the other side of the table 
from the free } press in Altoona. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. HOLTZINGER, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, THE ALTOONA MIRROR 


Mr. Horrz1ncer. It seems like the last speaker has the history of 
the area that might have helped answer some of your previous ques- 
tions. But maybe history is a dull subject. At least most. people 
are free to leave before it is introduced. If you do not mind I will 
read mine. I ama very poor speaker. 
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Senator CxiarK. Go ahead. 


AREA’S RECOVERY HAS FOLLOWED FORTUNES OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Horrzrneer. Historically, Altoona’s business and employment 
opportunities have followed closely the fortunes of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The village became a town when the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road decided to open its shops here and to make this site the “gateway 
to the West.” 

Mr. Hetier. 1849. 

Mr. Hotrzincer. The present population of the city which, accord- 
ing to the latest available census, 97.6-percent native-born white, is 
to a very large degree descended from the skilled workman brought 
here from foreign lands and attracted to the area from older settle- 
ments of the vicinity by employment opportunities offered by the 
railroad. 

In a very real sense we have here a community built by a great 
corporation. Its growth parallels the growth of the railroad, its 
decline until recent years was a story of the decline of the railroad 
from the standpoint of human and freight transportation. For the 
past 20 years the community has been engaged in a grim, sometimes 
desperate, but always hopeful campaign to diversify its industry to 
provide employment for its skilled workman, and training in indus- 
trial processes for its young people. 

Add to this determination to develop diversified industry a growing 
university training influence established here 21 years ago and we 
get a picture of a community fighting back with every resource in 
its power to restablish itself as an important industrial center with 
better cultural and educational advantages than it has enjoyed in 
its history of more than a century. 

The Altoona campus of the Pennsylvania State University has 
done much more than help educate the young people of this and the 
surrounding territory. It has brought new hope in its wake by in- 
spiring the younger citizens to return to this community and join 
in the fight to make this an American center of progress and pros- 
perity. Many of its alumni are now the leaders among our growing 
younger generation of executives and leaders in civic life. 

The railroad was the leading influence in the community for more 
than three-quarters of a century. It brought skilled workers here 
from the great industrial centers of England, Scotland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and other European nations. The greatest number 
perhaps came from Germany and many of the customs and habits of 
central Europe were established here, seasoned as it were by the best 
of the Scotch, and Irish and English traditions and customs, colored 
somewhat by the romantic life and traditions of Italy, delicately 
flavored by liberal springlings of other nations and cultures. 

As the railroad grew and expanded westward the shops grew with 
it. The giant steam engines that carried the bulk of western migra- 
tion were built here and the cars that carried passengers and the cars 
that carried coal, steel, and other supplies to a hungry West were built 
also here. They came here for repairs and when the electrification 
of the eastern divisions of the road was attempted Altoona built and 
repaired many of the big electrical locomotives that powered those 
divisions. 
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Here also were fabricated much of the material that went into 
electrification. Up until this time the town grew and prospered. 
Men proudly presented their sons to the foremen of their division in 
the shops and it used to be said, when he is ready for work tell him to 
come down to the shop and hang up his hat. 

The railroad apprenticeship school here was accounted the best in 
the Nation. Its general offices and its test plant contributed greatly to 
the payroll and civic leadership of the community. The skilled men 
in the shops acted as instructors to the young mechanics and took their 
place in civic ranks with notable service in the city’s government, 
school board and other activity that marked the growing and pros- 
perous community. 


MISFORTUNES HIT AREA 


Then one by one calamities not of the community’s own making over- 
took it. The general offices were moved and a good segment of the 
city’s leadership moved with it. 

Incidentally, Senator, your town stole them, if I may make a bypass. 
It removed from here originally to Harrisburg, and then to Philadel- 
phia, and if you can do anything to move them back, please do it. 

Senator CuarK. One of my best friends and one of the outstanding 
lawyers in Philadelphia today, Philip Wallace, grew up in Altoona, 
where his father was a vice president. 

Mr. Hotrzincer. The test plant was reduced in size and the highly 
trained men including some of the lacking inventors and engineers 
of the community were lost. The shops and then the roads were re- 
duced in size and personnel. 

Bad days came to the community. Courageously they struggled 
against what at first seemed to be insurmountable odds. The total 
railroad employment dropped from 17,000 to 12,000 then to 10,000 and 
now to a maximum of about 7,800. 

The soft coal mines of the area which had contributed so much to the 
growing prosperity of the city and county were also running into diffi- 
culties. Higher and higher wage demands finally wrote finis to many 
of the operations which could no longer compete with the better 
adapted machine mine methods of West Virginia. The introduction of 
cheap residual fuel to eastern powerplants put the finishing touches to 
other mines of the area and ghost towns and villages came into being 
in the nearby hills. 

The loss of employment in the mines also resulted in the loss of em- 
ployment on the railroad as carloadings from the mines dwindled to 
less than 25 percent of their former volume. 

The “stone train” originating in the Williamsburg area and ac- 
counting for 100 cars of crushed limestone daily also became a 
phantom of the past when a rate differential wiped it out in favor 
of West Virginia. The coal and limestone trade with the steel 
mills to the west has pretty largely gone by the boards. Employ- 
ment in the mines pet quarries has been greatly reduced. 


On the plus side Altoona has by dint of great effort and gifts 
of over $2 million from its businesses, industries and workers brought 
18 new industries into the area. Their total workers do not as yet 
make up in full for the loss of railroad employment over the years 
but they are gaining and when the service industries that have grown 
because of them are considered they have overcome the loss in em- 
ployment attributable to the railroad. Some steps are being taken 
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to regain the employment loss in the surrounding areas at the present 
time. 

The area has been blessed with good schools, good thrifty people, 
and a spirit that has refused to say “what’s the use.” The great 
inroads that were made in the personal fortunes of area owners of 
mines and other facilities by an income tax that took much and 
returned little to this part of Pennsylvania have without doubt 
injured the capital reinvestment prospects of the surrounding area. 

The area has had a great military history. From these hills came 
much of the lead and many of the soldiers of the Continental Army 
and the county is sprinkled with the graves of the veterans of the 
Revolution. The War of 1812 also found many of the area men 
in the service of their Nation and the Civil War found regiments 
of volunteers from Altoona and Blair County. The First World 
War brought forth its share of men and more than its share of 
casualties as the local guard units were in the thick of the fight. 

During the Second World War the county contributed one out 
of every eight males in the county to the fighting forces and again 
the casualty lists were heavy. When it is considered that this is a 
region where men live to advanced age the percentage of men in 
service to men available for service is one of the highest in the 
Nation. 

BRIGHTER FUTURE 


Added to the great new industries which the city has attracted 
in the past 20 and most notably in the past 10 years are two great 
hospitals, one veterans’ hospital, the other the State Hospital for the 
mentally ill near Hollidaysburg. These have helped the area greatly 


both from the standpoint of employment and in the educational field 
as many of the doctors and highly skilled technicians employed by 
the hospitals have mingled with and contributed to the people of 
the community. 

The history of the area points to a brighter future. One cannot 
help but feel that most of the bad breaks have occurred and if they 
have not at least our people have learned now to meet them and 
correct them. We are not a distressed area for our people have not 
given up hope and they have implemented hope with action. 

They seek favors from no one—all they ask is a fair opportunity to 
make use of their skills and the natural resources of the area—to be 
allowed to compete on an equal basis with other communities many 
of which particularly in the States south of the Mason and Dixon 
line have had the benefit of taxes collected here and spent there. 

Senator CLarx. Thank you very much, Mr. Holtzinger, for a very 
eloquent statement about your community. Congressman Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. No questions. 

Mr. Hourzincer. I would answer one question asked a while ago. 
You ask why are certain segments of this community opposed to public 
housing. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Horrzincrer. We have visited some of the public housing pro- 
jects and, frankly, had our neighbors in Philadelphia, New York, 
Pittsburgh, been better housekeepers, perhaps we would not have 
been so adverse, but that has long—this has to do with history, 
Senator—this has long been a community of homeownership. Right 
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now people say we are distressed, but we own 89 percent of our homes, 
and when you speak about public housing, I talked to some of the 
people here, I personally am opposed to it. 

I might need to be educated. You think about taking one of our old 
‘ailroaders because this area—his house needs paint, his area happens 
to be a little rundown, and you think you are going to take him up 
by Government decree and move him to an apartment? I would 
oppose it to the last day of my life. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Holtzinger, I do not think this is either the 
time or the place to argue it, but I would be happy to sit down and 
discuss it with you. Are there any other witnesses who desire to be 
heard ¢ 

I want to ask: Is there an observer of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the audience? I would like to state that I understood there was 
to be one. 

I understand there were two gentlemen from the personnel office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, one of whom was Mr. P. J. Kelly. 

I would like to state for the record that the Committee was very 
much disappointed that nobody from the railroad was willing to 
appear. We had been told that Mr. P. J . Kelly would testify, but 
then at later date apparently the railroad decided that they would 
not have him testify. 

Speaking for one Senator—while I am disappointed that the lead- 
ing industry in this town did not see fit to give us the benefit of its 
thinking, I am certainly not going to take as proven in any way any 
of the unfavorable comments which have been made about the rail- 
road. If any of you want to carry the word to the railroad, we will 
be glad to have any statement they care to submit in response to some 
of the comments made about them. We would be happy to receive it. 
And I say again, I do not consider anything is proved until both 
sides have been heard. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., 
October 27, 1959. 
Hon. JosepH S. CLARK, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Jor: I read in the New York Times this morning that at the close of 
the hearings in Altoona yesterday you said, “The committee is disappointed 
that no one from the Pennsylvania Railroad will accept our invitation to appear.” 
I, too, am disappointed that no one was there to state the facts controlling 
our employment in Altoona. 

Attached is a copy of my remarks on this subject in May 1958, which deal 
quite fully with the various aspects. Nothing has occurred since then to 
change the situation and you may accept this as a statement of the current 
problem. 

We have done, and will continue to do, our best to overcome the circumstances 
which have in the past, and continue currently, to prevent stabilization of our 
employment in Altoona as presented in detail in the statement referred to above. 

Also attached is a copy of the letter from Mr. Newell, our vice president, 
operations, which is being posted in Altoona today. This expresses our regret 
that the large quantity of steel accumulated prior to the strike will be exhausted 
at the close of this month. I think it is to the railroad’s credit that since the 
steel strike stopped the flow of materials on July 15, we were able to continue 
our car building program for 3% months. I trust that you will agree that prior 
to the strike very few people would have expected such a large inventory to be 
exhausted before the steel mills resumed shipping. 
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I hope you will find it appropriate to make this letter and the accompanying 
statements public and a part of the record of the hearings of your committee. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES M. SyMEs, President. 


To All Employees at Altoona Works and Samuel Rea Shops: 


It is with sincere regret that on November 2 we must close down all production 
lines which contribute toward producing our new and rebuilt cars at Samuel 
Rea shops, due to lack of steel as a result of the steel strike. 

While we would have liked to continue this work in order to increase our car 
supply, the material for fabricating parts will be exhausted by November 2. 
Without this material, it is impossible to carry on the operation in a proper 
and efficient manner. 

It cannot be stated with certainty at this time when the operations will be 
resumed. We estimate it will be about 4 weeks after the steelworkers return 
to work and steel starts coming out of the mills. 

It is only because of the outstanding work of our purchasing department 
during the first half of this year that we were able to continue this construction 
program until November 2, despite the steel strike. They were able to accumu- 
late a sufficient inventory to make this possible, even though there was tremen- 
dous pressure from other users of steel, and they were in competition with those 
firms in their efforts to secure material. 

It is our desire to resume this program at the earliest possible date. In the 
meantime, as I stated at the outset of this letter, we sincerely regret the need 
to discontinue this work and the many furloughs which will result, but it has 
been brought about by reasons beyond our control. 


REMARKS OF JAMES M. SYMES, PRESIDENT, THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, AT THE 
40TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE KIWANIS CLUB OF ALTOONA AT JAFFA MOSQUE, 
ALTOONA, PA., MAy 20, 1958 


I appreciate being invited to your 40th birthday celebration and being asked 
to speak besides. I had a 40th birthday once, but it was so long ago that I have 
forgotten what it was like. I congratulate you on just having yours now. 

As you know, the railroad and your own business and professional people 
share an interest in Altoona that goes back even beyond your 40 years. Due to 
technological and economic changes in the railroad industry since the close of 
World War II, that mutual interest has sometimes been deeply tinged with con- 
cern—if not outright anxiety. However, as I hope to show you, it is my firm 
belief that 40 years from now the railroad and Altoona will still be living and 
working together. 

In fact, that is my subject here tonight. I want to discuss with you the future 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad as an employer here. With your permission, I 
will lay the facts before you exactly as the railroad finds them—not overem- 
phasizing the hopeful one or underemphasizing the unpleasant ones. If I may 
inject a personal note for just a moment, complete objectivity about Altoona is 
not as easy for me as you might think. I have been with the railroad all my 
life, and so was my father before me. From boyhood I have always thought of 
the shops here as the home of one of the finest group of craftsmen on any rail- 
road, and it is not pleasant for me to realize that we can never again—as we 
once did—employ all the able craftsmen who would like to work in these shops. 
You may be sure the railroad will always be one of your employers and I expect 
one of your largest—but it will never again be your only employer. Even the 
new Samuel Rea shops cannot bring that day back. 

Fortunately, this has been realized for some time, and community leaders 
like yourselves have been working to bring other industry in—and with some 
success. There is still a long way to go, especially in getting industries that 
employ the kind of skilled craftsmen Altoona is famous for. You may be sure the 
railroad is with you in this effort, as it has been from the beginning. 

Right here I would like to take just a minute to knock in the head a mis- 
conception that keeps cropping up. I mean the mistaken idea that the railroad 
does not want to see other industry locate here. Let’s be frank. Years ago, 
when we were able to use all the skilled craftsmen you had—and when it appeared 
we would always be able to do so—that may well have been the attitude of some 
of our people, for it was a standard attitude in many one-industry towns. But 
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it was never an official attitude, that I know of—and certainly from the time 
it became apparent that we could not give work te all your able men, it has 
definitely not been the attitude on anyone’s part. From the time your cam- 
paign to bring in new industry began, we have worked shoulder to shoulder 
with your leading citizens on it. We have contributed some financial support, 
and we have contributed and are still contributing the services and enthusiasm 
of all of. the officers concerned with Altoona and the industrial development 
side of our business. And I might add that they have been working harder from 
outside Altoona than you may realize. I want to return,to that in a moment. 

Meanwhile, I might mention something about skilled employment in towns of 
Altoona’s kind that may not have occurred to those of you who are not industrial 
employers—this is, that the way for an industry to be sure of a steady supply 
of skilled labor down through the years is not to keep other industries out, 
but to welcome them in. Unless there is constant expansion of job opportunities, 
the young fellows move away and the day comes when the pool of skilled men 
locally available dries up. You may be sure the railroad does not want to see 
that day come to Altoona any more than you do. So sharing your eagerness 
to get more industry in is not just good will on our part. It is also good business. 

And now let’s look together at some controlling facts about the railroad’s 
future as an employer here. 

We have already noted that while the railroad will always be an employer, 
it will never again be the only one. Two technological changes in railroading 
have made that inevitable. One is the passing of the steam locomotive. As you 
know, we used to build a lot of steam locomotives here—and darned good 
locomotives they were. Diesels we cannot build economically, though we do 
a lot of diesel work here. So, with the passing of steam, one big piece of manu- 
facturing is gone forever—along with the big flow of repair work that went 
withit. In its place we have only repair work on diesels. 

The other technological change with repercussions here is the shrinkage of 
railroad passenger travel, with a corresponding reduction in need for cars. 
This shrinkage is not peculiar to our railroad: it is going on pretty much all over 
the Nation—and short of abolishing the automobile and the airplane, I know 
of no way to reverse it. However, I believe, and so do my colleagues, that for as 
far ahead as we can see our railroad will always be in the passenger business. We 
shall always, we think, be needed for heavy commuter duty around Philadelphia 
and New York. We shall always, we think, have considerable volume between 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. And we shall always, 
we think, have a certain amount of service between those cities and Pittsburgh 
and points west. So, as far as we can see, we shall always have passenger cars to 
keep in repair. But the fleet will be smaller, it would not be realistic to 
suppose otherwise. 

All this means that our future here will be confined pretty much to diesel 
repairs, the maintenance of a shrinking fleet of passenger cars and the main- 
tenance of what we hope will be a growing fleet of freight cars. That is a 
business fact that cannot be changed, so we should not waste time and energy 
and emotion trying to change it. What we can do, given a chance to do it, is 
get the car repair and diesel repair jobs on a satisfactory basis. There is 
our future—and where our efforts belong. 

You know as well as we do that the job is not on a satisfactory basis now— 
and has not been for years. It is not satisfactory to the men who have 
experienced repeated furloughs; it is not satisfactory to the railroad to have 
its repair programs repeatedly interrupted; and it is not satisfactory to the 
merchants of Altoona. As I say, you know that as well as we do. What you 
may not know as well as we do is the complex of factors that causes all this. 
It might be useful if we took a minute or two to lay these factors out and look 
at them. As we do this, I ask you to bear in mind that we are doing it, not 
to find excuses for an unsatisfactory situation, but to get clearly in mind the things 
that will have to be changed if the situation is to change. 

Because this is complicated stuff, we had better take it a piece at a time. 

Let’s begin with money, which is the basic source of our trouble—as well 
as a lot of other people’s. In 1957, our railroad operations took in $987 
million—and we paid out $550 million in payrolls. In other words, of every 
dollar our operations took in, 60 cents went into payroll and related costs, 
such as retirement benefits, employe insurance, and so forth. Last fall, as 
you know, our revenues began falling behind by the millions, and everyone 
of those missing millions deprived us of $600,000 to meet payroll. Since there 
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was nowhere but revenues to get this money, payrolls had to be cut all over 
the railroad, including, I assure you, at headquarters in Philadelphia. 

You must excuse my telling you this as if you were a fifth-grade arithmetic 
class instead of the successful business and professional men you are. But 
there it is. Incidentally, as a businessman myself, I might mention something 
about meeting our payrolls that makes my hair whiter whenever I think of 
it—which is almost every day and not a few nights. Back at the end of 
1945, a bit over 12 years ago, the railroad industry had actual working 
eapital of $1,400 million—enough to meet payroll for about 44% months. At 
the end of 1957, 12 years later, working capital was down to $1388 million— 
barely enough to meet payroll for 10 days. By now I imagine it’s down to 
a week, at most, for the industry. To meet payrolls on the Pennsylvania 
next month we must count on the money we take in before then. So you see 
it is facts we are faced with, not theories. 

I mentioned that these furloughs or layoffs hit the whole railroad, though 
you notice them more in a town like Altoona. Nor are they confined to full- 
dress, nationwide recessions. As you probably know, about 30 percent of our 
railroad’s business is in steel and related materials; for us, even a brief steel 
or coal strike means immediate belt tightening—in other words, furloughs. 
It’s the only flexible belt we have to tighten. 

I have been emphasizing all this for two reasons. One is to assure you 
that Altoona is not a special victim. The other is to indicate that not until 
there is basic reform of Covernment treatment of our industry, allowing us 
to earn our way out of our present hand-to-mouth way of living—not until 
then can these periodic and systemwide furloughs be done away with for 
sure. That is hardly a morale-building statement, but there it is. Nor is this 
confined to the labor force. In the present recession, every officer has had 
his salary cut, as we did during the last steel strike. And they have had to 
forgo the automatic increases the rest of the railroad employees received. 

I said that without Government reform in its treatment of us we will always 
have this sort of thing—on the Pennsylvania and on a lot of other railroads, 
especially here in the East. As you know, a number of railroad officers, inclu- 
ding myself, spent a gocd deal of time in Washington lately spelling out the 
need for reform before a committee of the Senate. This committee, headed by 
Senator Smathers, has now recommended some reforms which I hope will be 
quickly made into law, for they are steps in the right direction. 

I won’t go into details here beyond saying the proposed reforms include 
making it easier for railroads to borrow needed money, giving them needed 
protection from local political pressures as sometimes implemented through 
State public service commissions, putting them on a more nearly equal compet- 
itive basis with some of their rivals for business, and abolition of the wartime 
taxes on freight and travel. 

One of the best things about the report is that it does not presume to be 
a cure-all, but calls for further improvements in Government regulation and 
taxation. 

As Senator Smathers himself emphasized, these and the committee’s other 
proposals are not meant simply to let railroads get back on their feet and 
stay there. They are also the first steps in the job of getting the regulation 
of the Nation’s whole transport system on a businesslike basis—for the benefit 
of the public and of the economy generally. Twice in recent memory Wash- 
ington has seemed on the verge of tackling that long-needed job, and then has 
backed off. Once was in 1940, when Congress worked out a very sensible 
national transportation policy, but did nothing to implement it. Again was in 
1955, when the executive branch produced the realistic “Cabinet Committee 
Report on Transportation”—and again nothing happened. The Nation simply 
cannot afford to back off that way again—not if it expects to have physically 
and financially sound railroads as part of its transport system. 

So far I have been talking in terms of reforms from outside that would allow 
us to earn our way out of having periodic furloughs, including here in Altoona. 
That would get us over our first hurdle here, for it would enable us to do what 
we cannot now do—schedule our repair work on a genuinely efficient basis that 
we knew would not be upset the minute there was a falloff in business. Here 
is the kind of thing I mean: 

Knowing our force and budget here would not be periodically curtailed, we 
could give our freight car fleet a lot more of what we call “heavy repair” and 
a lot less of what we call “patch repair.” Heavy repair means a virtual rebuild- 
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ing of the car so that it will be good for a period of years; patch renair means 
patching it up so it will do for a few more trips before it has to come back. 
A prearranged and undisturbed schedule of heavy repair would enable us to 
move methodically through our fleet, and also to repair, as we say, “by type.” 
That is, we could schedule a big batch of flatcars and do them together, » big 
batch of boxcars and do them together, big batches of gondolas or hoppers and 
do them together, and so on. The advantage of this from the point of view of 
efficiency and of mass production is obvious. Nor would the process dwindle 
during falloffs in business. If anything, it would be even more ‘‘roductive, 
because we would be able to spare larger numbers of cars for shopping. 

This ideal arrangement would be, I need hardly say, much better than what 
we now have to do—which is to mark time on needed repairs during the very 
periods when the cars are most available and then fall all over ourselves mak- 
ing superficial repairs when the cars are in demand and can be spared for only 
a short time. I doubt if there is another major industry in the country that 
has to keep its equipment up on that inefficient and uneconomic basis. At least 
I hope there isn’t. Incidentally, we have to maintain our roadway and struc- 
tures in much the same inefficient and uneconomic manner. It is not only our 
people that suffer from this off-again-on-again procedure—the whole railroad 
suffers in costs and efficiency. So you see that our fight in Washington for a 
chance to make a proper living is also a fight for better conditions here in 
Altoona. 

Of course the diesel repair work should be on the same steady and scheduled 
basis. 

Helpful as Government reform will be, here and all over the railroad, you 
must not get the idea it is going to put us on any “gravy train.” Reform isn’t 
going to give us any business—it is only going to allow us to compete for busi- 
ness. And when I say compete I do mean compete. We’ll still have to fight for 
every ticket we sell and piece of freight that we get—and we’ll have to fight 
as a team. This is going to mean that everyone will have to make his con- 
tribution toward better and more efficient railroading. It is going to mean that 
on the management side we will have to make every possible improvement in 
supervision and organization. It is going to mean that the employees and the 
unions who represent them will have to contribute by doing away with uneco- 
nomic practices which are outmoded and unrealistic today. For example: 
Restrictive rules such as certain fine craft distinctions which operate to pre- 
vent the company from getting a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. In other 
words, in shops and offices and all over the railroad we're going to have to be 
railroad men and women first, last, and always. That is something that we can 
and must work out. In the competitive days ahead, it would be suicidal not to. 

Now I have been speaking of our future here and on the rest of the railroad 
as if our one goal were to stay alive as a business. That is, in this recession, 
our immediate job. But we have a goal beyond that—and that is to grow. 
People don’t ordinarily think of railroads as a growth industry, because their 
share of the transport business has been decreasing since the close of the war. 
What now at last is being recognized is that much of this decrease has been 
due to the chains that Government has been keeping the industry in. You don’t 
grow and develop in jail. As reforms come along, you are going to find this: 
As the national economy recovers and resumes its forward progress, railroads 
are going to grow faster than they ever have since the turn of the century. 
They’ll have to—there just isn’t the room to build or the money to buy all the 
additional highways, waterways and airways it would take to handle the in- 
crease in traffic that economists are predicting for the next 10, 20, and 30 
years. 

So, even with the steam locomotive gone and passenger fleet due to get some- 
what smaller, Altoona will still be a mighty important part of the railroad— 
and the railroad will still be a mighty important part of Altoona. But this is not 
just going to happen—it’s going to take reforms both outside and inside the 
industry. Assuming these reforms come along as I hope, I see the railroad as 
both a permanent and a steady employer here. That is what we want. But 
we cannot bring it about alone—and it would be unrealistic to give you the 
impression that we can. 

We need public support for the recommendations in the Smathers committee 
report, a cooperative attitude on the part of State commissions, and employee 
realization of the need for changes due to the increasingly competitive nature of 
railroad business. 
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Meanwhile, as I said, we are with you on your efforts to bring additional in- 
dustry in. Our officers here and in Philadelphia never miss a chance to recom- 
mend your area to industries we think would profit by coming here. In this 
we have been helped by the repeal of the State’s 5-mill tax on manufacturing 
capital, and the repeal of the tax on machinery used in manufacturing. These 
two taxes were keeping a lot of industry from locating in Pennsylvania—and 
beginning to drive some out. 

But most helpful of all are the advantages of Altoona itself—many of which 
people like you have created or helped to create. You have skilled manpower. 
You ha\ rail, air, truck and bus transportation. Eighty percent of your 19,000 
homes are owner-occupied. You have a year-round recreational program. You 
have excellent schools and a flourishing branch of the State university. You 
have a fine climate and superior hospital facilities. You have excellent stores, 
banks and professional services. You have fine management-labor relations. 
You are within overnight delivery of some of the Nation’s best markets. And 
you have able men devoted to bringing industry in. 

I am sure you are going to succeed. But remember, the railroad will still 
be a large and productive employer—and happy to be—if we can bring about 
some of those changes I mentioned—the need for which is artificially holding 
us back at present. 


Senator Ctark. Congressman Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Nothing further. 

Senator Cuark. The committee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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